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PREFACE 


The writer of this volume, in years past, has been re- 
peatedly asked to prepare a history of Synod or of the 
Presbyterian Church in Minnesota. 

In 1917 and again in 1918 Synod took action, by res- 
olution, presenting the same request; and an appropria- 
tion was made to meet the incidental expense involved 
in preparing such a work. 

But while a pastor he had little time to spare for such | 
a task. 

After his retirement from the active pastorate in 1918, 
having more leisure, he accepted the appointment, and 
began the work, continuing it, with some interruptions, 
until its completion. 

In preparing this history the writer has had two ad- 
vantages. One is that during his residence for more than 
half a century in the state he has known personally and 
more or less intimately every individual, minister or lay- 
man, who has had any considerable part in the founding 
or upbuilding of the Presbyterian Church in Minnesota, 
from the first missionaries to the Dakota Indians to the 
workers of the present day. 

Another advantage is that for thirty years he was 
Stated Clerk of Synod. This has not only brought him 
in close contact with its work and workers, but during 
this period he has yearly written the record of its pro- 
ceedings which forms the chief source of material for this 
history. 

While endeavoring to be accurate in every statement 
and figure, it is probable that some errors have crept into 
this narrative. If so, no one will regret this more than 
the author. He trusts, however, that none will be found 


of a serious character. 
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In preparing this volume he has received valuable help 
by counsel and otherwise from the committee of Synod 
appointed to assist him in the work, the members of which 
have reviewed the manuscript. 

- An embarrassment in writing such a history as this is 
the superabundance of material. The task of selection 
and condensation therefore has often been a perplexing 
one. 

Much has been left out that the writer would have in- 
eorporated had space limitations permitted. 

He specially regrets that, for this reason, the work of 
some who have rendered, through the years, valuable 
services in the upbuilding of the Synod, has not received 
the recognition that it deserved and which he would oth- 
erwise have gladly given it. 

It will be noted that this is a ‘‘History of the Synod 
of Minnesota’’ and not of ‘‘Presbyterianism in Minne- 
sota’’ which is the title given the work in the Minutes 
of Synod. The present Synod of Minnesota, as well as 
the dual Synods that preceded it, has embraced, during 
a considerable part of its history, a far larger area than 
the state. Until 1885 the two Dakotas belonged to it 
and the former Synod of St. Paul included two Presby- 
teries in northwestern Wisconsin. So a History of the 
Synod embraces a broader view of the work than would 
a history that was confined to the state. 

As the growth and activities of Presbyterianism in 
Minnesota, however, are so fully recorded and summed 
up in the records of Synod it is hoped that nothing im- 
portant will be lost, but something gained, by this change 
in title. 

October, 1927. 


INTRODUCTION 


The following History, undertaken at the request of 
Synod, is a record of remarkable labors and sacrifices for 
the establishment of the Church of Jesus Christ in this 
Northwest region; a record of religious pioneering un- 
surpassed in sturdy faith, patient endurance and disin- 
terested consecration. In these days of wealth, of organi- 
zation and of rapid communication it is difficult for us 
to appreciate the obstacles which some of those godly 
men and women, whose lives are here so vividly por- 
trayed, had to encounter. Not only was traveling slow, 
arduous and expensive, but the Indians were often a men- 
ace to person and property, the winters were severe, and 
privations were many. 

This History, too, furnishes another illustration of 
the redeeming power of the Gospel, another proof that 
the Gospel alone can lay the true basis of individual and 
civilized life. It covers a period that is simply crowded 
with manifestations of the merey and faithfulness of God 
to our Presbyterian Church. It is at once a romance and 
a spiritual inspiration. These founders of our religious 
and educational institutions were not only strong in body, 
cultured in mind, and sanctified in their souls, but were 
possessed of an adventurous spirit as truly as those who 
have opened up continents; and as ‘‘every year carries 
with it into forgetfulness the knowledge of important 
facts’’ it is opportune that this story of their accomplish- 
ments has been written-lest it share the same fate. The 
majority of them have ascended to the Chureh triumph- 
ant, but ‘‘their works do follow them,’’ and we who re- 
main would hold them in dearest remembrance and re- 
joice that this permanent monument has been raised to 


their memory. 
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Dr. Edwards was preeminently qualified to prepare 
this volume in respect of both historical knowledge and 
literary culture. His entire ministerial life, beginning in 
1874, has been spent in Saint Paul, and for thirty years, 
1885 to 1915, he was Stated Clerk of Synod. That his task 
involved much labor will be evident to every reader, and 
for his diligence and accuracy he has earned the gratitude 
not only of the Synod of Minnesota but of our Presby- 
terian Church at large. 

May the blessing of the Lord of Hosts accompany this 
publication as it goes forth to tell of what great things 
He hath wrought for His people! 


GEORGE W. DAVIS. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE DAKOTA MISSION 


The History of the Synod naturally divides itself into 
three general periods of unequal length. The first of 
these extends from the coming of the first missionaries to 
the Dakota Indians in 1834 to the organization of the 
Synod in 1858; the second from 1858 to the reunion of 
the so-called Old and New School branches of the Pres- 
byterian Church which occurred in 1869; and the third 
from that date to the present time. 

These three general periods may be in turn subdivided. 
The first falls into two divisions. One embraces the years 
previous to the introduction of the white population when, 
with the exception of the church at Fort Snelling, the 
work was exclusively confined to the Indians, the whites 
not being permitted to settle in the Indian territory. The 
second division begins about 1849, when the territorial 
government was established. By the treaty with the In- 
dians in 1837 a large area was opened to immigrants and 
began to be occupied but years were to elapse before set- 
tlers were present in sufficient numbers to justify the or- 
ganization of churches. That time came in 1849 when 
Home Mission work was fairly inaugurated and the es- 
tablishment of churches began. 

The History of the Synod is however properly to be 
dated from the coming of the first missionaries to the 
Dakota Indians because, while these missionaries were 
not all Presbyterians, most of them were identified with 
the Presbyterian Church as ministers or laymen; and the 
work they inaugurated was afterward ecclesiastically con- 
nected with the Synod of Minnesota. With the exception 
.of the Pond Brothers, who were not at first connected 
with any missionary board but came at their own initia- 
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tion and charges, the early missionaries were sent out by 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions with which the New School branch of the Presby- 


Rev. Samuel W. Pond, Missionary to the Dakota Indians 


terian Church was at this time united in its foreign work. 

The first missionaries to the Dakotas were two broth- 

_ ers, Samuel W. and Gideon H. Pond, who came from 

Galena, Illinois, to labor among the Dakotas with the ob-. 

\ Ject of having a part in their civilization and Christiani- 
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zation. These brothers were laymen and came originally ; 
from Connecticut. During a religious awakening at | 
Washington, in that state, where they then resided, both | 
were brought into the full light and blessing of the gos- ° 


pel. With this spiritual experience was born in them a 


strong missionary impulse which was henceforth to dom- |. | 


inate their lives. Although neither had had the advan- 
tages of a liberal education, both had enjoyed the privi- 
leges of the public schools where they made good use of 
their opportunities. Samuel, the elder, from early boy- 
hood, was an omnivorous reader. Gideon, though not 
having the same literary tastes as his brother, was a 
young man of intelligence, with an ambition for self im- 
provement. Both were farmers. As a field for Christian 
labor their thoughts naturally turned to the West. In 
1833 Samuel came to Galena, Illinois, expecting, as soon 


as a definite field for Christian work was found, that | 
Gideon would join him there. The next year, through a _ 


chance acquaintance, he learned something of the Dakota 
Indians living on the upper Mississippi and their great 


need of the gospel. It seemed to him that this presented — 


the providential opening for Christian service that he and 
his brother had been seeking. 

The Macedonian ery was heard. Samuel wrote his 
brother, telling of what he had learned and how he was 
moved to undertake work among this savage tribe. The 
opportunity appealed to Gideon as it did to Samuel. The 
former therefore came to Galena to join his brother; and 
both began preparations for their faith venture. A faith 
venture it indeed was since they had neither missionary 
society nor church to support or guide them. Their own 
means were limited to about a hundred dollars after meet- 
ing expenses to their field. Samuel was twenty-six years 
old at the time and Gideon two years younger. Neither 
was: married. 
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Their general plan was to live among the Indians sup- 
porting themselves by farming and doing such work 
among them as they could by teaching them the gospel 
and civilized modes of life. It seemed, to merely worldly 
prudence, an impossible scheme but the results justified 
their faith and evidenced that they were being led by the 
Spirit of God. 

On May 6th, 1834, the brothers landed at Fort Snell- 
ing. As whites were not allowed then to settle in the In- 
dian country they were soon summoned to appear before 
the Commandant at the Fort, Major John Bliss, to give 
an account of themselves and their reasons for coming in- 
to the forbidden land. 

After hearing their story and examining their creden- 
tials, Major Bliss gave them permission to remain. In 
part to justify their presence, the brothers were appointed 
by the authorities to instruct the Indians in plowing and 
farming. Both Major Bliss and the Indian agent, Major 
Lawrence Taliaferro, were exceedingly friendly and help- 
ful in many ways. 

In order that they might come in closer relations with 
the natives, the brothers built a cabin at Lake Calhoun 
on a site now within the limits of the City of Minneapo- 
lis. This site was chosen because a large Indian village 
was located near the place. 

The next year, in May, 1835, another group of mis- 
sionaries arrived at Fort Snelling. The leader of this 
band was Rev. Thomas 8. Williamson, M. D., who, for 
some ten years had been a practicing physician at Ripley, 
Ohio. His sympathy having been enlisted by the needy 
condition of the Dakotas, he gave up his practice and be- 
gan a course of preparation for the ministry by entering 
Lane Theological Seminary. He was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Chillicothe in 1834; and was prepared thus 
to minister both to soul and body. During the summer of 
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that year he made an exploring trip to Minnesota to get 
first hand information about conditions among the In- 
dians and to prepare for his work. With him, in 1835, 
came his wife, Mrs. Margaret Poage Williamson, his 


Rev. Gideon H. Pond, Missionary to the Dakota Indians 


wife’s sister, Miss Sarah Poage, afterwards Mrs. Gideon 
H. Pond; and Mr. and Mrs. Alexander G. Huggins, with 
their two children. Mr. Huggins came as a teacher and 
farmer. 
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Not long after the arrival of the Williamson party, 
came Mr. and Mrs. J. Dwight Stevens and Miss Luey C 
Stevens. All of these missionaries were sent out by the 
American Board. Thus, unlike the Pond Brothers, they 
had an organized society behind them to look to for sup- 
port, protection and instructions. 

During the winter previous to the arrival of these mis- 
sionaries there had been considerable religious interest 
at the Fort among the garrison and other residents. Major 
Gustavus A. Loomis who had sueceeded Major Bliss as 
commandant, was a devoted Christian and a staunch 
Presbyterian. He was interested in the spiritual welfare 
of his troops and, in the absence of a chaplain, himself 
conducted services. 

With the arrival of Dr. Williamson, an ordained min- 
ister, the time seemed to have come for the organization 
of a church. So on Thursday, June 11, 1835, a meeting 
was held for this purpose. Dr. Williamson presided as 
moderator. Nineteen persons indicated their desire to 
unite with the new organization. Of these twelve joined 
by certificate—viz.: Gustavus A. Loomis, Henry H. 
Sibley, Samuel W. Pond, Gideon H. Pond, Alexander G. 
Huggins, Mrs. Margaret P. Williamson, Mrs. Julia Ann 
Loomis, ‘Mrs. Eliza E. Ogden, Mrs. Lydia Huggins, Mrs. 
Julia E. Stevens, Miss Sarah Poage and Miss Lucy Cor- 
nelia Stevens. Seven united on Confession of Faith, viz.: 
Edmund A. Ogden, Eugene Gauss, William Sinn, Thomas 
Wright, Robert I. Nutt, Cornelius Way and David Dun- 
bar. It was decided to call the organization ‘‘The Pres- 
byterian Church at St. Peters.’’ St. Peters was the name 
then given the Minnesota River. 

A Confession of Faith and a Covenant were adopted, 
both of which set forth in a simple, comprehensive way, 
yet in brief form, the fundamental doctrines of evangelical 


Christianity and the obligations of church membership. 
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- The following members were chosen Ruling Elders: Major 
Gustavus A. Loomis, Henry H. Sibley, Samuel W. Pond, 
and Alexander G. Huggins. 

All of these Elders were men of character and force. 
Major Loomis, the commandant, reached high rank in the 
_ regular army. Henry H. Sibley was the general who 
commanded the army that finally put down the Sioux 
outbreak and was afterward Governor of the state. The 
other _two_ awere mi missionaries. Few new churches are 


a 


‘blessed with so strong a session. 

On the next Sabbath morning a service was held in 
one of the company rooms at the Fort. Dr. Williamson 
presided. After a season of prayer, the members made 
public confession of their faith, a sermon was preached 
by Dr. Williamson, and the Elders, already chosen, were 
ordained. On the afternoon of the same day, Mr. J. 
Dwight Stevens, then a licentiate, preached a sermon on 
the appropriate text ‘‘For ye were as sheep going astray, 
but are now returned to the shepherd and bishop of your 
souls,’’ I Peter 2:25. At the first meeting of the session, 
Major Loomis was elected Clerk and Mr. J. Dwight Ste- 
vens, licentiate and missionary, was invited ‘‘to preach 
to the church and congregation of St. Peters so long as 
the duties of his mission will permit and also to preside 
at the meetings of the session.’’ This invitation was 
accepted. 

Thus was organized this ‘‘church in the wilderness.”’ 
Its founding marks not only the beginning of Presby- 
terianism in Minnesota and the great Northwest lying 
beyond but of organized Christianity of any kind in this 
vast region of our country, up to its northern borders. 
This area includes not only our own state, but the two 
Dakotas, Montana and still further west. ‘‘The Presby- 
terian Church at St. Peters’’ or, as it is frequently des- 
ignated in its records afterward, ‘‘The Church of Christ 
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at St. Peters,’’ was destined to have a varied and check- 
ered career. Its location was changed from time to time 
as well as its name. Once and again its activities were 
suspended and it seemed at the point of extinction but 
its life was revived. It worshipped not only at the Fort 
but for a time at the home of Mr. Stevens, the mission- 
ary at Lake Harriet. After a few years the member- 
ship was reduced almost to the vanishing point by re- 
movals. Then, in June, 1840, a number having returned, 
the church organization was revived. Additional mem- 
bers were received. Rev. S. W. Pond was made pastor 
and Elder Henry H. Sibley, Clerk of the Session. An- 
other organization was effected in December, 1847, by the 
Presbytery of Dakota, in the home of Philander Prescott. 
By this time Col. Loomis, one of the pillars of the original 
ehureh, had returned for duty at the Fort, and was again 
made an Elder. Rev. Gideon H. Pond was chosen pastor. 
The name of the organization was changed to the ‘‘Oak 
Grove Church.’’ For several years the church continued 
to worship in the home of Elder Prescott, located, as the 
Sessional Records state, near ‘‘Little Falls,’’ or Minne- 
haha. The site is now at No. 4440 Snelling Avenue, Min- 
neapolis. 

On April 5, 1862, at a meeting held in the school house 
at Minnehaha the name was changed by Presbytery to 
the ‘‘First Presbyterian Church in Minnesota at Minne- 
haha.’’ On August 19, 1865, in the home of Jay T. Wake- 
field in Minneapolis, a meeting was held, presided over 
by Rev. A. G. Rulliffson, Synodical missionary, at which 
the ‘‘First Presbyterian Church in Minnesota at Minne- 
haha’’ and the First Presbyterian Church of Minneapolis 
were united in one new organization named the ‘‘ First 
Presbyterian Church at Minneapolis.’’ 

Despite these various changes and vicissitudes the con- 


tinuity of the church’s life was maintained and it still 
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bears the name of the First Presbyterian Church of Min- 
neapolis. The faith and spirit of 1835 continues to ani- 
mate its hfe and it is today, under the leadership of its 
present pastor, Rev. J. Tallmadge Bergen, D. D., one of 
the strong churches of the Synod of Minnesota. 


Rev. Thomas S. Williamson, M. D., Missionary to the 
Dakota Indians 


As it was years after the organization of this pioneer 
church before the country was opened to white settle- 


ment, the progress of Presbyterianism in Minnesota was, 
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for a long time, necessarily slow and was almost exclu- 
| sively confined to the growth of the work among the In- 
A dians. 

Dr. Williamson and his party, together with the Pond 
Brothers, organized themselves into the Dakota Mission 
for the common work and interests. Two mission sta- 
tions were determined upon: one in the neighborhood 
of Fort Snelling where Samuel W. and Gideon H. Pond, 
with Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Stevens and Miss Stevens, were 
to labor; and a new one at Lac qui Parle, on the upper 
Minnesota River, where Dr. and Mrs. Williamson, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Huggins and Miss Sarah Poage, were to 
locate. 

The journey of the latter to their station in the sum- 
mer of 1835 was trying and tedious, yet the hardships 
were cheerfully and bravely met. At Lac qui Parle a 
friend was at once found in Joseph Renville, a half breed 
and a famous trader, as well as the recognized chief of 
the surrounding region. He gave the missionaries a cor- 
dial welcome and rendered valuable assistance both in 
securing the friendship of the Indians and in providing 
necessary accommodations for the party. A temporary 
home was assigned them by him in a eabin, and he was 
helpful in other ways. 

Joseph Renville was a remarkable man and one of the 
counties of the state bears his name. The son of a French- 
man by an Indian wife, he received a partial education 
at a Catholic school in Canada where he learned to read, 
though imperfectly. His father dying when he was yet 
a lad, he was thrown upon his own resources. By sheer 
effort and native ability he rose to a position of leader- 
ship among the Indians and became a trader widely 
known. He grew also to be a man of substance. His 
eharacter stood high. He already understood some of the 


fundamental truths of the gospel and had renounced the 
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gods of the Dakotas. Being of independent mind and 
eager to know the truth more perfectly, before the mis- 
sionaries arrived, he had sent to Canada for a Bible in 
the French language, which he understood, and had se- 
eured a clerk who could read it to him. As was to be ex- 
pected therefrom he was sympathetic with the work of 
the missionaries. Later he became an Elder in the Church 
and was helpful in translating the Scriptures into the na- 
tive tongue. His faith and faithfulness were rewarded. 
His wife, in so far as is known, was the first full blooded 
Dakota to be received into the Christian Church, and the 
first of her race to die in the Christian faith. Two of his 
sons became Presbyterian ministers in connection with 
the Synod of Minnesota. It was largely also through his 
influence that within a year after the arrival of the mis- 
sionaries there were enough Indians desirous of confess- 
ing their faith in Christ to form a church. On September 
15, 1836, therefore, the Presbyterian Church of Lac qui 
Parle was organized with eleven members, seven of whom 
were Indians. This was the first Christian Church estab- 
lished among the Dakotas—the first fruits of rich harvests 
to follow. 

In 18387 this mission was reinforced by the arrival of 
Rev. and Mrs. Stephen R. Riggs, also of Ripley, Ohio. It 
was the representations of Dr. Williamson, his fellow 
townsman, of the needs of the Indians that turned the 
thoughts of Mr. Riggs, when a student, toward the Da- 
kotas as a people among whom God would have him la- 
bor. That he was thus providentially led is evidenced 
by the success which crowned his labors, and those of his 
devoted wife, during forty years of fruitful service among 
the Sioux. Mr. Riggs came of devout ancestry; and was 
born at Steubenville, Ohio. His father was an Elder in 
the Presbyterian Church of that place. Early in life he 
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decided to devote himself to Christian work. This deci- 
sion followed a deep religious experience when, as he 
says, ‘‘The Lord appeared to me in a wonderful manner, 
making discoveries of himself to my spiritual apprehen- 
sion, so that from that time and onward my path lay in 
the line of preparation for such service as he might eall 


Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Stephen R. Riggs, Missionaries to the 
Dakota Indians 


me unto.’’ He graduated from Jefferson College and 
spent a year at the Western Theological Seminary. His 
devoted wife, Mary Longley, was educated to be a teach- 
er, and was a pupil of Mary Lyon of Mt. Holyoke. In 
every way she was a true helpmeet to her husband in his 


work as a missionary. 
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In the founding and upbuilding of the Dakota mis- 

sion, these four men, the two Pond Brothers, with Thomas 
S. Williamson and Stephen R. Riggs, stand preeminent. 
Others rendered devoted service but these were the lead- 
ers; and as another has written ‘‘their names will never 
be forgotten while a Sioux Christian exists on earth or 
in heaven.’’ 
The translation of the Bible and other religious litera- 
ture into the Sioux language was a task that early en- 
gaged the attention and efforts of these first missionaries. 
Little progress could be made until the Indians had the 
gospel in their own tongue; nor could efficient educa- 
tional work be carried on among the youth without text 
books in the vernacular. 

As soon, therefore, as the missionaries began to have 
some command of the spoken language they commenced 
this work of translation. The Dakota tongue had never 
been reduced to written form. The English alphabet could 
be used as a base but a grammar had to be created and 
means invented to convey tones and peculiarities not 
found in our own language. In this work, the Pond 
Brothers, being the first missionaries and having a nat- 
ural aptitude for languages, were pioneers. It was they 
who determined the number of tones in the language and 
how they should be represented in written form. Before 
the arrival of other missionaries they had thus made a 
beginning. Two years, however, elapsed before the first 
book was compiled. This was a small Dakota primer. It 
was prepared for the press by Rev. J. D. Stevens in the 
fall of 1836 and was printed in the East. 

Slowly, by infinite patience and perseverance this 
work of translation and the preparation of a literature in 
the Dakota language was carried on. Practically all the 
missionaries had some part in it, but the four leaders were 


the chief authors and translators. 
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Portions of the gospels were thus rendered in the 
vernacular, hymns written, text books translated or cre- 
ated and the foundations of a Christian literature were 
laid. It was many years, however, before anything lke 
an adequate supply of such literature was produced. 

In the first translations of the Scriptures the mission- 
aries were greatly helped by Joseph Renville. A verse 
from the French Bible would be read to him and as he 
understood French, he would give its equivalent in Da- 
kota. As the missionaries advanced in their command 
of the language they revised these first renderings which 
were often crude. 

The Gospel of Mark was the first book selected for 
translation. All of one winter, that of 1837, was occupied 
in this work. The next year it was printed but it was 
over twenty years before the Dakota Bible as we now 
have it, was completed and published. Later the dic- 
tionary of the Dakota language, a monumental work, was 
prepared by Rev. Samuel W. Pond, a man of unusual 
scholarly gifts, especially as a linguist, and was edited 
by Rev. Stephen R. Riggs, D. D. It was published and 
printed by the Smithsonian Institute. This work of trans- 
lation and reducing a strange tongue to written form 
was well done. It is doubtful if any similar work has 
been better done in the history of missions. 

The first church building was erected at Lac qui Parle 
in 1841. With the limited means at the disposal of the 
mission this was a great undertaking and taxed both the 
faith and resources of the young church. The American 
Board donated $150.00 for the enterprise. The Indian 
women, connected with the mission, were specially help- 
ful, giving their labor in digging the foundation and as- 
sisting in other ways. 

The church was finally finished and was used for over 


twenty years. 
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In 1843 Rev. Robert Hopkins and wife joined the mis- 
sion and cooperated with Dr. Riggs in establishing a 
new station at Traverse des Sioux, near the present city 
of St. Peter. | 

The same year the Pond Brothers changed their loca- 
tion to Oak Grove, a few miles west of Fort Snelling 
where they established a station, and labored for many 
years. At first their work was chiefly among the Indians 
but later a church was built up composed of both whites 
and Indians. The church organization remains to this 
day and bears the same name. Its vigor has been main- 
tained through the years. 

The difficulties in the way of the progress of this work 
were many and serious. It is no easy task to win any 
barbarous people from their ignorance and superstitions. 
Moreover, the Dakotas were a virile race, strongly wed- 
ded to their traditions and manner of life. To this was 
added, on the part of many, a race hatred and a sense of 
wrongs, real and imaginary, suffered at the hands of the 
whites. The influence of the medicine men and the evil 
example of not a few white men aggravated these diffi- 
culties. These and other causes tended to arouse sus- 
picions against the missionaries and made the natives 
slow to believe in their good intentions. It was only by 
long experience and close relations that they were per- 
suaded that the missionaries were truly their friends. Of 
course, the greatest obstacle was sin in their own hearts 
and lives. Many became convinced that the new way was 
better but were unwilling to abandon their sinful prac- 
tices and habits. 

In 1844 was organized the Presbytery of Dakota. It 
was at first an independent body and could not well be 
otherwise as it was far removed from other Presbyteries 
and could have no close affiliation with any other Presby- 
terian organization. 
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Its first members were Rev. Thomas S. Williamson, M. 
D., and Rey. Stephen R. Riggs, both of whom united by 
letter from the Presbytery of Ripley, Ohio; and Rey. 
Samuel W. Pond, who brought a certificate from the 
Congregational Association of Connecticut. Two church- 
es were enrolled, those of Lac qui Parle and St. Peters. 

A new station among the Indians was established by 
Dr. Williamson at Kaposia in 1846. This village was sit- 
uated a short distance below St. Paul where now is lo- 
cated South Park. The interesting feature of this work 
was that it was begun at the request of Little Crow, the 
Chief of the village, who afterwards was the leader of his 
nation in the Indian outbreak of 1862. Impressed with 
the ignorance and low morals of many of his people, he 
sent a message to Fort Snelling requesting that someone 
be appointed to teach his people better ways and to open 
a school. His request was forwarded to Lae qui Parle to 
Dr. Williamson who responded by himself coming. , 

Four years later a church was organized of twelve 
members, eight of whom were Indians. 

In 1848 reinforcements of the mission came in the ar- 
rival of Rev. and Mrs. Moses N. Adams and Rev. and Mrs. 
John F. Aiton, all of whom were destined to spend prac- 
tically their whole lives within the bounds of our Synod. 
Both of these brethren were received into the member- 
ship of Presbytery. Rev. Adams was first located at 
Traverse des Sioux, while Rev. Aiton began a new sta- 
tion at the Indian village of Red Wing on the Muissis- 
sippi River. The latter was joined the next year by Jo- 
seph W. Hancock, who came as a teacher, but later was 
licensed and ordained. He was probably the last mis- 
sionary teacher sent out by the American Board to labor 
among the Indians on this field. In 1848 Gideon H. Pond 
and Robert Hopkins were ordained to the gospel minis- 
try by the Presbytery of Dakota. Thus all of these early 
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missionaries who had belonged to other denominations or 
were unordained, were one by one received into the min- 
istry of the Presbyterian Church. This tended to make 


Rev. Moses N. Adams, Missionary to the Dakota Indians 


the work of the mission homogeneous and more effective. 
It also laid a solid foundation for the Presbyterian Church 
of the future state. 

It is difficult now to realize the hardships and dangers 


encountered by these first missionaries. 
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There were occasions when their very lives were in 
peril and there were few times when they were not lia- 
ble to be robbed, threatened or imposed upon. Always 
were the medicine men and others more or less hostile 
to them and their work. An Indian once shot an arrow 
at Dr. Riggs, which providentially failed to hit him. On 
another occasion Mr. 8S. W. Pond was assaulted with a 
knife by a drunken native. Sometimes their cattle were 
killed or stolen. A common infliction was the intrusion 
of Indians into their homes at unseasonable times to re- 
main there smoking their pipes for indefinite hours; and 
expecting gifts or food in addition. To offend by dis- 
missal or refusal to meet their demands would anger them 
and be impolitic. When engaged in their drunken orgies 
and brawls they were specially dangerous. These an- 
noyances and perils were particularly trying to the wives 
and children so that at times they had to be sent away 
to places of greater safety. A serious obstacle was the 
hostility of unscrupulous Indian traders who saw that the 
success of the missionaries meant a diminution in their 
own profits and the weakening of their hold on the na- 
tives. 

They therefore, for example, at one time told the In- 
dians that if they would not listen to the missionaries nor 
permit their children to attend their schools they would 
receive from the government, on demand, a perpetual 
annuity of not less than $5,000 a year. The consequence 
was that the mission schools were all but broken up for 
a while; parents were terrorized, some children were 
poisoned and to be friendly with the missionaries and 
their work was to imperil one’s life. 

Of course the Indians never received the promised 
annuity, and the effect of the lie gradually died out, but 
while it was believed, the effect upon the mission was 


disastrous. 
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Yet these servants of God were, through the years, 
divinely protected. A striking instance of this was, many 
years ago, told the writer by Rev. M. N. Adams. Mr. 
Adams, with a companion, was bringing a load of provi- 
sions to one of the mission stations. It was the depth of 
winter. As they crossed the Minnesota River on the ice, 
they saw, in some rapids near them, a quantity of fish 
which had evidently sought the open water for air. Stop- 
ping they gathered a large number of these half stranded 
fish and piled them on their sled to add that much to 
their stock of provisions. A few miles beyond they met 
a band of wild Indians returning from an unsuccessful 
hunting trip. They were in a discouraged and ugly 
mood; and here were two defenseless white men with 
a load of provisions. How easy to have killed them and 
seized their goods. Mr. Adams understood their danger. 
In a friendly way he told them that if they would go to 
the river they would find at the rapids all the fish they 
could carry; and he showed them the fish they them- 
selves had taken. In a doubtful mood the Indians finally 
left for the river; but as they did not return they evi- 
dently found the story of the white men verified. In 
this unusual way the lives of these missionaries were thus 
providentially saved. 

So at many other times were threatened perils es- 
caped. 

‘ . ‘“‘Behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the eae 
Keeping watch above his own.’ 

All honor is due to those who not only had the faith 
vision, but the consecration of heart and the love of souls 
that prompted them to leave home and friends, with all 
the comforts and protection of civilization, and bury 
themselves with their families in this far away wilder-— 
ness, that thereby they might bring the light of the Gos- 
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pel to shine into the hearts and brighten the lives of the 
Dakota Indians. Such devotion, such heroism, and such 
faith mark them as worthy successors of those who first 
essayed to execute the great commission to ‘‘disciple all 
nations. ’’ 

Thus we reach the end of this first period in the His- 
tory of the Synod. 

In it was laid the foundations of a Christian Church 
among the savage Sioux. 
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EARLY HOME MISSION WORK 
1849-1858. 


In 1849 came the organization by Congress of the Ter- 
ritory of Minnesota. 

Up to 1837 the entire region, now embraced within the 
State, was Indian country. As has been stated, no whites, 
- except the missionaries, were allowed entrance for pur- 
poses of settlement or permanent residence. The tract of 
land at the confluence of the Mississippi and Minnesota 
Rivers, acquired from the Indians by Lieutenant Z. M. 
Pike, in 1805, was ceded solely for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a military post by the government. No civilian 
whites were permitted to live even on this tract unless 
connected with the army or the Indian department. 

In 1837 treaties were made with the Chippewas and 
Dakotas, whereby the former ceded all their pine lands 
on the St. Croix River and its tributaries; and the latter 
ceded their lands east of the Mississippi, including all of 
Washington and Ramsey Counties. 

These treaties opened the way for white immigration 
and the settlement of the northeastern section of the 
State. Immigrants therefore began coming in. The first 
were mostly those who sought trade with the Indians and 
army rather than to till the soil. While settlements be- 
gan to be formed at St. Paul, Stillwater and a few other 
places, they were small, with practically no agricultural 
population to support them. 

The organization of the territory however tended to 
develop as well as stabilize society. Settlers, in increas- 
ing numbers, came from the East, many of whom were 
people of a high grade of intelligence and character, who 
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intended to stay and make permanent homes for them- 
selves and their families in the new country. 


This opened the way for the establishment of churches 
and mission work among the white population. 


Rev. Edward D. Neill, 
Home Missionary, 


D. D., Pioneer Presbyterian 
First President of 
Macalester College 
The First Presbyterian Church of St. Paul, therefore, 
was organized by Rev. Edward D. Neill on November 
26th, 1849. Mr. Neill arrived in the city, however, in the 
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previous April, having been sent here by the Presbytery 
of Galena, and held services in temporary quarters. 
About the last of August a small frame house of worship 
had been built on Washington Street through the hberal- 
ity of a few Eastern friends and relatives of the mis- 
sionary. This was the first Protestant Church building 
erected in the white settlements. ! ; 

It was destroyed by fire the following year. The 
church was ecclesiastically connected with the New 
School branch of the Presbyterian Church. 

Twelve days later, on December 8th, 1849, the First 
Presbyterian Church of Stillwater was organized by Rev. 
Joseph C. Whitney, then a licentiate of the Presbyterian 
Chureh (N. 8.) He was assisted by Rev. W. T. Bout- 
well, a Congregational minister, formerly a missionary 
of the American Board to the Ojibway Indians, and by 
Rev. E. D. Neill. While this church was founded after 
the Iirst Church of St. Paul, it was the first church to be 
fully organized, as it had Elders from the beginning, 
while the former church did not choose Elders until some 
time after its organization. 

During the winter of 1849-50, Mr. Neill held services 
also every Sunday afternoon at the Falls of St. Anthony 
and, had there a congregation larger than in St. Paul. 
Out of this work was organized the ‘‘First Presbyterian 
Chureh of St. Anthony.’’ Not long after, this church 
changed its ecclesiastical connection to the Congrega- 
tional body. As at this time the New School branch of 
the Presbyterian Church and the Congregationalists 
united in both their Foreign and Home Mission Work, 
the latter being conducted by the ‘“‘Home Missionary 
Society,’’ 
not uncommon. 


such changes of ecelesiastical connection were 


The Presbytery of Minnesota (N. 8.), was organized 
by the Synod of Peoria, November Ist, 1850. It com- 
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prised the churches in the white settlements of this re- 
gion. No territorial limitations were fixed for the Pres- 
bytery and could not be under the wild conditions of the 
country. 

‘At the close of 1853 the Roll of the aaa: of Min- 
nesota was as follows: 


Ministers Churches Members 
Edward D. Neill St. Paul, First 3D 
Joseph C. Whitney Stillwater, First — 14 
John C. Sherwin La Crosse 20 
Gideon H. Pond Oak Grove 13 

Kaposia + 
Minneapolis, First 15 
101 


The chureh of La Crosse was afterward transferred 
to the Synod of Wisconsin. | 


All of these churches and all the Presbyterian activi- 
ties in Minnesota up to 1851 were connected ecclesias- 
tically with what was then known as the New School 
branch of the Presbyterian Church, but in the summer of 
that year Rev. W. S. Potts, D. D., of St. Louis, of the Old 
School branch, made a visit to Minnesota, spending some 
weeks in St. Paul and vicinity. He was kindly received 
by his brethren representing the other branch of the com- 
mon church and preached for both Rev. E. D. Neill and 
Rev. J. C. Whitney. The latter he assisted in the dedi- 
cation of the church at Stillwater. 


Dr. Potts was zealous for the extension of churches 
of his own order; and had done a great work in stimulat- 
ing the Home Mission activities of his denomination in 
the upper Mississippi valley. He saw in the great future 
of this rapidly developing region an opportunity for sery- 
ice and expansion that ought not to be neglected. Many 
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Presbyterians of his own faith and some from his own 
parish he found in Minnesota. 

He therefore wrote an earnest letter to the Board of 
Domestic Missions of the Old School body, urging the 


Rev. John G. Riheldaffer, D. D., Founder Central 
Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, Superintendent 
State Reform School, 1868-1886 


immediate appointment of a missionary for Minnesota. 

As a result Rev. John G. Riheldaffer was commissioned 

for this work and, with his wife, arrived in St. Paul, Oc- 
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tober 3], 1851. He was cordially welcomed as a cola- 
borer by Rev. E. D. Neill for whom he preached on the 
following Sabbath and who offered the use of his own 
church for an afternoon service until other arrangements 
could be made. On February 22nd, 1852, Mr. Riheldaffer 
organized the Central Presbyterian Church of St. Paul 
with a membership of seven. George W. Farrington and 
Richard Marvin were chosen Elders. The latter, after 
remaining a member of this session many years, became 
an Elder of the First Church of St. Paul where he thus 
served until his death, a third of a century later. , 

With aid from the Board a brick church was erected 
on Cedar Street, costing some ten thousand dollars. The 
present fine Central Church edifice cecupies the same site. : 
For thirteen years Dr. Riheldaffer served his people most 
acceptably, laying the foundations of the strong chureh 
which is seen today and which still retains, in marked 
degree, many of its original characteristics. } 

It was nearly four years before another missionary of 
this branch of Presbyterianism appeared in the Territory 
of Minnesota. In the spring of 1855 Rey. Charles Thayer 
arrived to continue the work. He began his labors at 
Hudson, Wisconsin, where he organized a church. Here 
he remained nearly three years. Afterward he spent five 
years at Prescott, Wisconsin, and vicinity, engaged in 
pioneer work. He organized churches at Farmington and 
Vermillion; the latter two being in Minnesota. This was 
but the beginning of a long and active career as a founder 
of churches. To no other man does the Synod of Min- 
nesota owe a larger debt for fruitful, faithful and varied 
services than to Charles Thayer. 

Rev. James A. Stirratt, a friend and co-presbyter of 
Mr. Thayer, was the next addition to this ministerial 
force. He came with a small colony of friends, settling a 
few miles back of Prescott, Wisconsin. A church was 
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organized which beeame the echureh at Prescott, Wis- 
eonsin. In May, 1855, the General Assembly (QO. 8.) or- 
eanized the Presbytery of St. Paul. The first meeting 
was held in the Central Church, St. Paul. At the time 
this was the only organized church in the Presbytery. 

The next year, 1856, the General Assembly Minutes 
present the following statistics of the new Presbytery: 
Ministers: John G. Riheldaffer, St. Paul; Charles Thayer, 
Hudson, Wisconsin; and James A. Stirratt, Prescott, Wis- 
consin. Churches: Central, St. Paul; Hudson, Wisconsin, 
and Pleasant Grove, Wisconsin. 


There had been received by these churches the previ- 
ous year, one new member on Confession of Faith and 
twenty-nine by certificate. The total number of communi- 
cants was fifty-nine. The Sunday School membership 
was eighty-five. One hundred and eighty-five dollars had 
been contributed to the various Benevolent Boards of the 
church; and $3,000 had been expended in local support. 

In 1856 the churches of Hudson and Vermillion were 
organized. In the summer of 1857 Rev. J. G. Riheldaffer 
and Rev. Henry Maltby, by appointment of Presbytery, 
organized on the same day the churches of St. Anthony 
and Minneapolis now known as the Andrew and West- 
minster Churches. These two organizations were to be- 
come leading churches in the Synod. The latter especially 
was destined to rank as one of the strongest in the entire 
Presbyterian body. 

During the next few years the Presbytery of St. Paul 
received important additions to its roll of ministers, name- 
ly Revs. J. C. Caldwell, W. McClung, Henry Maltby, F. A. 
Pratt, Silas Hazlitt, William Speer, Levi Hughes and Her- 
vey Chapin. | 

Rev. J. C. Caldwell organized the Second Church of 
Stillwater and later the church at White Bear. Rey. A, 
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H. Kerr organized the church at St. Peter and remained 
its pastor for some twenty years. 

The.Presbytery of St. Paul was originally named by 
the General Assembly the ‘‘Presbytery of Minnesota,”’ 
with boundaries extending over the whole territory of 
Minnesota and a part of Northwestern Wisconsin. Prob- 
ably because the New School Presbytery bore the same 
title, the Synod of Iowa (O. 8.), to which the Presbytery 
was attached, at its meeting in 1856, changed the name of 
this Presbytery to the ‘‘Presbytery of St. Paul.”’ 

The growth of the Presbytery was steady and gratify- 
ing. The country was rapidly filling up, and that with a 
class of settlers who furnished good material for Presby- 
terian churches. 

In 1857 there were six ministers and eight churches, 
with one hundred and fifteen members. Contributions 
that year were $5,364. In 1858 there were nine ministers, 
eleven churches, and two hundred and twenty-one mem- 
bers, with contributions, $6,689. The hard times that fol- 
lowed the depression of 1857 put a check upon the ex- 
pansion of the church and very much reduced the finan- 
cial ability of her members. But on the other hand the 
nation-wide revival of this period brought great spiritual 
blessing to the congregations and more than off-set their 
economie difficulties, so that in 1859 the membership had 
grown to three hundred and seventeen, though the roll of 
churches had been increased by only three. 


While the Old School branch of the Church was thus 
gaining a firm rooting in Minnesota and expanding in a 
marked degree, the New School activities still continued. 
In the summer of 1853 it was found necessary to enlarge 
the brick structure of the First Church of St. Paul to ac- 
commodate the growing congregation. 

Rev. EH. D. Neill continued to minister to this people 


though in February, 1854, he declined a unanimous eall 
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to be their pastor. His chief reason for refusing this call 
was that he hoped to establish an educational institution 
of collegiate rank in Minnesota under Presbyterian 
auspices. To this project he wished to devote his chief 
energies, for it was a scheme in which he not only took 
a deep interest but which became the chief ambition and 
effort of his life to accomplish. 

Already he had interested Mr. M. W. Baldwin of 
Philadelphia in his plan to the extent of founding, by a 
grant of $5,000, the ‘‘Baldwin School’’ of St. Paul which 
was incorporated in 1853. This was intended to be a 
preparatory step in the organization of a college. These 
plans found fruitage later in the founding of Macalester 
College but many years were to elapse before they were 
fully realized. Mr. Neill supplied the First Church un- 
til 1855 when Rev. J. R. Barnes took charge, minister- 
ing as supply until the spring of 1856. In the summer 
of that year Rev. John Mattocks was called to the pas- 
torate. He accepted and continued pastor until his death 
in 1875. In 1854 Rev. James Thomson of Indiana began 
services at Mankato ard united with the Presbytery of 
Minnesota. About the same time Rev. J. C. Whitney was 
ealled to the pastorate of the First Church of Minne- 
apolis; and Rev. Henry M. Nichols became pastor of the 
First Chureh of Stillwater. In 1856 the church of Red 
Wing was organized by Rev. J. W. Hancock, the former 
Indian missionary. 

The educational duties of Rev. E. D. Neill not in- 
terfering with his preaching he began holding Sunday 
services in a district school house on Walnut Street, St. 
Paul, on November 25, 1855. The congregation from the 
beginning exceeded expectation so that on the 24th of 
December following there was organized, with four mem- 
bers, the House of Hope Church which was destined to 
occupy a prominent place in the annals of Synod and of 
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the Presbyterian Chureh in the Northwest. Mr. Neill 
was chosen pastor and held that office until June 20, 1860. 

In the following year the church at Hastings was 
organized with Rev. Charles S. LeDue in charge. There 
was also a church at Winona to which Rev. Daniel Ames 
ministered; and another at Superior, Wisconsin, which 
was under the care of Rev. W. A. McCorkle. 

Thus in May, 1857, the Presbytery of Minnesota (N. 
S.) consisted of nine ministers, nine churches, and 263 
members as follows: 


Ministers Churches Members 
Edward D. Neill ...... St. Paul House of Hope 17 
Joseph C. Whitney .... Minneapolis First ...... 5d 
Ordeon Hi Pond eae OakeGrove die Oa es pp 
Henry M. Nichols ....Stillwater First ........ 22 
John Mattocks ....... StsPAnle west tae ae D3 
Charles 8. LeDuc ..... Hastie i. is a ae 20 
Daniel Ames iy, tees WinGnaa a: a). 4 el. ae a! 
oo. Hancoek Nuon Red siWaner ss |.) Osa ae 30 
W.A. McCorkle ...... MSIDerlOT’ ©, .230, fee) eee B) 

263 


In addition to the churches on the roll a chureh had 
been organized in 1855 at Mankato by Rev. James Thom- 
son; another at Blue Earth City was organized in 1858 
by Rev. Jacob E. Conrad; a third at Sumner by Rev. 
Samuel G. Lowry; a fourth at Chatfield by Rev. Edmund 
D. Holt, and a fifth at Traverse des Sioux by Rev. M. N. 
Adams, the Indian Missionary. | 
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CHAPTER II 
THE DUAL SYNODS 
1858 to 1870. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SYNOD OF MINNESOTA 
(N. 8.) 


Up to 1857 Minnesota had only a territorial govern- 
ment but the growing population and the multiplication 
of settlements made the people ambitious to have a state 
organization. 

This sentiment was, to a degree, reflected in the 
churches of the New School body which desired the 
organization of a Synod. A Synod requires at least three 
Presbyteries and there was but one, that of the Presby- 
tery of Minnesota. To obtain the requisite number it 
was arranged that the Presbytery of Dakota, which thus 
far had been independent, should connect itself with the 
General Assembly and that the Presbytery of Minnesota 
be divided into two bodies. 

This was accordingly done. At its session in St. Paul 
on October 12, 1857, the Synod of Peoria (N. 8.) erected 
the Presbytery of Blue Earth, embracing the southern . 
part of the territory. On February 25, 1858, the first 
meeting of the new Presbytery was held, when its organi- 
zation was effected. Later the Presbytery was rechristen- 
ed ‘‘Winona,’’ which has remained its title to the present 
time, 

On May 11, 1858, the President of the United States 
signed the Act of Congress which admitted Minnesota 
into the Federal Union. In that same month the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America (N. 8.), in session in Chicago, took the follow- 
ing action in relation to the erection of the Synod of 
Minnesota: 
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‘RESOLVED, 1, That the Presbyteries of Blue Earth 
and Minnesota be directed to meet in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, in the First Presbyterian Church, on the second 
Wednesday of September, 1858, at 7:00 o’clock P. M., 
with the view of uniting if the way be prepared, with 
the Presbytery of Dakota, in the organization of a 
Synod.”’ 

“RESOLVED, 2, That the Stated Clerk of the Assembly 
address a letter to the Presbytery of Dakota, inviting 
them to meet with the Presbyteries of Blue Earth and 
Minnesota at the above time; and if the way be prepared, 
to be incorporated with them in a Synod under the care 
of the General Assembly.’’ 

“RESOLVED, 3, That in the event of compliance with 
this invitation by the Presbytery of Dakota, the Presby- 
teries of Blue Earth, Minnesota and Dakota, shall then 
and there become a Synod under the name of the Synod 
of Minnesota; and that the Rev. Thomas 8S. William- 
son, or in case of his absence, the oldest minister pres- - 
ent, shall preach a sermon, and preside until a new 
Moderator be chosen.’’ 

Thus the erection of Minnesota into a sovereign state 
and the organization of our Synod were practically co- 
temporaneous. In conformity with the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the ministers and representatives of the 
churches belonging to the Presbyteries of Blue Earth and 
Minnesota, convened in the First Church, St. Paul, on 
Wednesday, September 8, 1858, at 7:00 o’clock P. M., for 
the purpose of effecting the organization of a Synod. The 
Presbytery of Dakota was also present. 

By the appointment of the Assembly, Rev. Thomas S. 
Williamson, M. D., of the Dakota Presbytery, presided 
and preached the sermon. He chose as his text Deut. 8:2, 
‘‘And thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord: 
thy God led thee.’? The sermon very appropriately 
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presented a historical review of the quarter century of 
mission work among the Dakota Indians. In simple lan- 
cuage it told a story of heroic Christian faith and de- 
votion that was truly apostolic, and has been seldom 
equalled in the history of missions. 

The Temporary Clerk of the Dakota Presbytery, Rev. 
M. N. Adams, presented the following extract from the 
minutes of the meeting held at Shakopee, September 7, 
1858. 

‘Whereas, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, recently con- 
vened in Chicago, has invited the Dakota Presbytery to 
unite with the Minnesota and Blue Earth Presbyteries in 
organizing the Synod of Minnesota at St. Paul, on the 
Sth inst., 

“RESOLVED: that we hereby cordially accept the 
invitation, and, Providence permitting, we will meet with 
said Presbyteries to assist in the organization of the pro- 
posed Synod.”’ 

With these three Presbyteries uniting, the Synod of 
Minnesota was duly constituted. 

Rey. Thomas 8S. Williamson, M. D., was chosen 
moderator and Rev. Edward D. Neill Stated Clerk. Mr. 
Henry M. Knox of St. Paul, was elected Treasurer of 
Synod. 

The ministers present at the formation of Synod were 
thirteen in number as follows: 

PRESBYTERY OF DAKOTA—Thomas 8. Willam- 
son, M. D., Samuel W. Pond, and Moses N. Adams. 

PRESBYTERY OF MINNESOTA—Edward D. Neill, 
Joseph C. Whitney, Gideon H. Pond, Henry M. Nichols, 

Charles 8. LeDuc, John Mattocks, and Joseph W. Han- 


cock. 
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PRESBYTERY OF BLUE EARTH—Samuel G. Low- 
ry, James Thomson, and Jacob K. Conrad. 

Hight. ministers were absent as follows: 

PRESBYTERY OF DAKOTA—Stephen R. Riggs and 
John F, Aiton. 

PRESBYTERY OF MINNESOTA-—-Mareus Hicks 
and Francis A: Griswold. 

PRESBYTERY OF BLUE EARTH—Gardiner K. 
Clark, Daniel Ames, Edward D. Holt, and Theophilus 
Lowry. The name of this Presbytery was changed by 
Synod to Winona Presbytery. 

Three churches were represented by Elders: First, 
St. Paul, by J. W. Selby;. House of Hope, St. Paul, by 
Wilford L. Wilson; and Mankato by A. D. Seward. 

So far as is known none of these brethren, who com- 
posed the first Synod of Minnesota, is now living. 

They did their work well. By them, with their breth- 
ren of the other branch of our Church, were laid the foun- 
dations of our present Synod. Some of them had a large 
part in shaping the early development of this great com- 
monwealth. They labored and we have entered into their 
labors. All honor to these brethren to whom we are 
so deeply indebted. May their memories be held ‘‘in ever- 
lasting remembrance. ’’ 

The churches not represented at this organization of 
Synod were as follows: PRESBYTERY OF MINNE- 
SOTA: Oak Grove, Stillwater, Hastings, Red Wing, 
Shakopee, Little Falls, and First, Minneapolis. 

PRESBYTERY OF BLUE EARTH: Winona and 
Chatfield. 

PRESBYTERY OF DAKOTA: Lae qui Parle and 
Traverse des Sioux. 

The boundaries of the three Presbyteries were fixed 
by Synod as follows: Dakota Presbytery, to include they 
counties of Faribault, Freeborn, Waseca, LeSueur, Sibley, 
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Renville, and all west. Winona Presbytery, to include 
the counties south of the Minnesota River and east of the 
Dakota Presbytery, except Scott County. Minnesota 
Presbytery, to include Scott County and all the terri- 
tory of Minnesota not included in the other Presbyteries. 
The description of these boundaries seems somewhat 
vague to us, but a large part of the state was then a 
wilderness, undivided into counties, and in some instances 
county lines and names have since been changed. But 
‘all west’’ for Dakota Presbytery meant an indefinite 
expansion west, wherever the mission work among the 
Sioux Indians might extend. So that the Synod of Min- 
nesota, beside the state, included then, and for many 
years afterwards the entire territory embraced in the 
present states of North and South Dakota. Muinnesota 
Presbytery, ‘‘including Scott County and all of Minne- 
sota not included in other Presbyteries,’’ meant that the 
entire state north of a line drawn west from Red Wing 
to the Minnesota River and thence northwest to Lake 
Traverse, was included within the bounds of this Pres- 
bytery. Thus over two-thirds of the state belonged to 
the Presbytery of Minnesota. 

The Synod of Minnesota, at this first meeting, took 
steps to secure a Synodical missionary who should labor 
within the bounds of the Synod for one year, and for 
whose support collections were to be taken in the several 
churches. It is significant of the spirit that dominated 
the founders of our Synod and their broad vision, that 
at this initial meeting Rev. Edward D. Neill was ap- 
pointed to preach a sermon on foreign missions at the 
next annual meeting of the body. Truly these, fathers 
of our Synod realized that ‘‘the field is the world’’; and 
while themselves struggling to plant and to. sustain 
churches on this western frontier, were not unmindful 
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of their obligations to carry the Gospel to the ends of 
the earth. 

The first annual meeting of the Synod was held at 
Traverse des Sioux, September 29, 1859. The name of 
one new minister appears on the roll at this time, that 
of David Davis of the Dakota Presbytery. The names 
of Henderson, Hazlewood, and Little Falls are added to 
the list of churches. } 

As it was found impracticable to secure a Synodical 
missionary, probably on account of the expense, the pro)- 
ect of employing one was temporarily abandoned. 

Two items of interest appear on the minutes of this 
session. One was a recommendation to members of the 
churches of Synod to contribute during the year at least 
one bushel of oats each or its equivalent for the support 
of young men studying for the ministry. Those were hard 
times and money was scarce, which accounts for this 
appeal for oats. 

The other item was the statement that Rev. E. D. 
Neill, Chancellor of the University of Minnesota, was 
heard on the subject ‘‘Collegiate Education.’’ As a result 
of this address a committee of three, of which Mr. Neill 
was made chairman, was appointed to consider and report 
on the subject. Thus, at this early date, Presbyterianism 
in the state was honored by the appointment of one of 
its founders as Chancellor of the new State University. 
Evidently Rev. Mr. Neill was beginning to push his plan 
for the establishment, under Presbyterian auspices, of an 
educational institution of collegiate rank. 

Two years after the organization of the Synod of 
Minnesota, which represented the New School branch of 
our common Presbyterianism, the Old School branch 
organized the Synod of St. Paul. This was done in re- 
sponse to an overture to the General Assembly of 1860 
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from the Presbytery of St. Paul, requesting the erection 
of a new Synod to be ealled by that name. 

The overture requested that the new Synod embrace 
the Presbyteries of St. Paul, Chippewa and Lake Su- 
perior; and that it include the entire state of Minnesota 
and those portions of the state of Wisconsin then em- 
braced in the above Presbyteries; also that it include 
that portion of the proposed Territory of Dakota lying 
in the valley of the Red River of the North. It was 
further requested that, as in erecting said Synod, it 
seemed necessary to divide the Presbytery of St. Paul, 
that a division be made in this Presbytery by a line begin- 
ning on the Mississippi River at the southeast corner of 
the .county of Dakota and running along the southern 
boundary of said county to the Cannon River, following 
said river to the south line of Rice County and thence 
along the south line of Sibley County to the western 
boundary of the state. The territory south of said line, 
embracing the churches of Lake City, Glasgow, Wheat- 
land, Forest, St. Peter, Owatonna and Dodge City; and 
ministers, Harvey Chapin, Aaron H. Kerr, Silas Hazlitt 
and Porter H. Snow, be erected into a new Presbytery to 
be called the Presbytery of Owatonna. 

‘This petition of the Presbytery of St. Paul was 
granted. The new Presbytery of Owatonna was erected 
as well as the new Synod. The first meeting of the new 
Presbytery was appointed to be held at Lake City the 
first Thursday of September, 1860; and the first meeting 
of the Synod of St. Paul was appointed to convene in 
the Central Church of St. Paul on the second Thursday 
of September, 1860. Rev. John G. Riheldaffer was ap- 
pointed to preach the opening sermon and to preside over 
the Synod until a Moderator was chosen. 

This organization was effected in the Central Church, 
St. Paul, on September 13, 1860, according to the order 
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of the General Assembly. Rev. J. G. Riheldaffer preached 
the opening sermon from II Timothy, 4:2-4. Four Pres- 
byteries were represented, namely, St. Paul, Chippewa, 
Lake Superior and Owatonna. Two of these, Chippewa 
and Lake Superior, belonged to Wisconsin, for at that 
time Synods were not coterminous with states as they 
are now. 

Thus the new Synod of St. Paul embraced four Pres- 
byteries and a vast territory, extending from northern 
Michigan to the Red River Valley. It included a consid- 
erable part of Wisconsin and all of Minnesota. It bore 
the proportions of an empire. 

The roll of ministers was as follows: 

PRESBYTERY OF ST. PAUL—John G. Riheldaffer, 
Charles Thayer, John C. Caldwell, F. Augustus Pratt, 
William Speer, and Jesse 1. Howell. 

PRESBYTERY OF CHIPPEWA—Bradley Phillips 
and William W. McNair. 

PRESBYTERY OF LAKE SUPERIOR—J. Irwin 
Smith and John M. Barnett. 

PRESBYTERY OF OWATONNA-—Silas Hazlitt, A. 
H. Kerr and Porter H. Snow. ~ 

Ministers absent: 

ST, PAUL PRESBYTERY—David C. Lyon, Sheldon 
Jackson, and William Buchren. 

LAKE SUPERIOR PRESBYTERY—Wiham Bb. Me- 
Kee. 

OWATONNA PRESBYTERY—Harvey Chapin. 

Churches represented by Ruling Elders were: 

PRESBYTERY OF ST. PAUL—Central, St. Paul, G. 
W. Karrington; Hirst, of Prescott, Alexander Stirratt ; 
Second, Stillwater, William Holeomb; Vermillion, J. Van 
Doren; St. Anthony (Andrew), R. Chute; Westminster, 
Minneapolis, A. W. Oliver. 
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PRESBYTERY OF CHIPPEWA—Winona, Samuel 
Moss. 

Rey. Charles Thayer was chosen Stated Clerk. 

The records of Synod do not give a full list of churches 


¢ 


Rey. Charles Thayer, Ph. D., D. D.,_ Pioneer Home 
Missionary, Stated Clerk of Synod, 1860-1885 


at this time, but the next minutes of the General Assem- 

bly, issued in 1861, contain the names of the following 

churches beside those given above: Chippewa Falls, Kau 
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Claire, Winona, La Crescent, Hokah, Houston, Galesville, , 
Rochester, Richland Prairie, Sheldon, Freemont, St. 
Charles, Ontonagon, Bayfield, Superior, Lake City, Glas- 
gow, Owatonna and Dodge City. The membership of the 
churches was nearly 700. : 

Thus the Synod of St. Paul started with eighteen min- 
isters and twenty-eight churches. The names of all these 
charter ministers of the Synod, so far as known, are to 
be starred. With the pioneers of the other Synod they 
were faithful; and some of them were to have a large 
part in the upbuilding of the Synod of the future. 

From 1860 to 1870 there were thus two Presbyterian 
Synods in Minnesota. Each represented a distinct eccle- 
siastical body. Holding the same standards, worshiping 
after the same manner and drawing their constituency 
from essentially the same class of people, there was at 
times locally some rivalry. But on the whole the rela- - 
tions between the two bodies were fraternal and as the 
years rolled by increasingly so, while personally brethren 
of both Synods often formed the warmest Christian 
friendships with those of the other body. 

The united strength of the two Synods in these early 
days was not great, but the Minnesota of 1858 and 1860 
was not the Minnesota of today. Then civilization ex- 
tended as a narrow fringe along the valleys of the Mis- 
sissippi, the Minnesota and the St. Croix. The settlements 
were small and widely scattered. What are great cities 
now were then mere towns or hamlets. Some did not 
exist at all. Then the savage and the buffalo roamed 
through the greater part of the state. There were only 
the beginnings of railroads and telegraph connections. 
The great industries of later days, wheat raising, dairy- 
ing, milling, mining and manufacturing, were almost 
unknown, while lumbering had only begun. Thus the 
two Synods had their birth on what was then the border 
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land between civilization and the wilderness. Our minis- 
ters were pioneers in spirit and work. For the most part 
they were young in years, with all the ardor and energy, 
the courage and persistence, that belongs to youth. They 
had the power of initiative, the hopefulness and the 
enthusiasm to undertake new and difficult tasks. Ob- 
stacles did not deter them nor failures dishearten them. 
They believed in God and the power of the Gospel; they 
believed in the people; they believed in themselves and 
they believed in the future of their state. So they pushed 
forward in the work God had manifestly given them to 
do, planting and sustaining churches, reaching out into 
the regions beyond, supplementing their slender means 
with boundless energy and buoyant faith, until the church 
of their love had obtained a firm foothold in the grow- 
ing commonwealth. The difficulties of these early days 
with both Synods were much increased by the general 
financial stringency that prevailed from 1857 to the early 
sixties. Only those lving in the West at the time can 
appreciate the severity of this business depression. A 
period of inflation had been succeeded by a period of 
utter prostration that lasted for several years and from 
which the recovery was slow. Everyone felt the hard 
times and practically everyone was financially crippled. 
Many were reduced to poverty, and while there was little 
positive suffering, the question of support was a serious 
one with not a few. But these losses and anxieties helped 
to turn men’s thoughts Godward. Therefore the wide- 
spread revival of 1857 was felt in this far away frontier 
region; and the churches grew spiritually and in numbers, 
though weak financially. They seemed, however, to 
increase in liberality as they decreased in wealth, so 
that the work was sustained and prospered despite ad- 
verse economic conditions. | 

While all these early home missionaries did good serv- 
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ice there are a few names that stand out conspicuously 
for widely extended and aggressive labors. One of these, 
and perhaps the chief, was Rev. Sheldon Jackson, then a 
young man, who afterwards, in Kansas and Colorado, 
still later in far away Alaska, did a work for Christ and 
humanity that made him a national figure; and won for 
him in his old age, the moderatorship of the General 
Assembly, the highest honor the Presbyterian Church can 
confer. 

He received his first commission from the Board of 
Home Missions on the application of the Presbytery of 
St. Paul; and began his labors at La Crescent, Minnesota. 
His grant from the Board was $300 for the first year. 
Such a man could not be confined to any one place or 
neighborhood in preaching the Gospel. Wherever there 
was need and opportunity he heard a eall to serve. So 
parish, presbyterial, or even state lines were little re- 
garded. His understanding of the extent of his field is 
best indicated in his own words, when that question was 
put to him: ‘‘The commission of September 5, 1859, was 
intended mainly for La Crescent, Hokah and vicinity, 
meaning the school houses within five or six miles, but 
I interpreted it to mean every community that I could 
reach and consequently it extended a hundred miles or 
so around, reaching from Chippewa Falls, in Wisconsin, 
120 miles from La Crescent, to Jackson in Minnesota, a 
distance, as the roads ran, of 340 to 370 miles. In Minne- 
sota this circuit included thirteen counties and also five 
counties in Wisconsin.’’ 

This was certainly a sufficiently large field for one 
man to cover, especially when there were neither rail- 
roads, automobiles nor good roads. Over this large area 
he traveled or kept oversight, furnishing to many small 
settlements at least an occasional visitation by himself 
or others; and, where feasible, organizing churches. Thus 
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the whole of southern Minnesota, so far as the settlements 
reached, was peppered over with Presbyterian churehes 
of his planting and fostering. Some are strong churches 
today. Others have long since died, but while they lived 
souls were blessed, and their influence for good abides. 

_ Other missionaries may not have extended their labors 
so widely nor have planted as many churches as Sheldon 
Jackson, but they were equally zealous and faithful, lay- 
ing foundations upon which rests the Synod of today. 
Among these workers should be specially named Rey. 
Charles Thayer and Rey. David C. Lyon who then began 
a work of church planting and missionary exploration 
that was to continue for a generation. The larger part 
of their labors, however, belongs to a later period in 
this History of Synod. 

While the work of Home Missions was thus being ear- 
ried on among the rapidly increasing white population 
by both Synods, the Indian work continued to be prose- 
cuted with quiet vigor and increasing success by the mis- 
sionaries of the Dakota Presbytery. The members of both 
Synods took a deep interest in this truly apostolic work. 
In 1862 there were three organized churches among the 
Dakotas, of whose membership of seventy-nine, fifty-two 
were full blooded Indians and fifteen of mixed blood. 
Beside these there was a considerable number, both of 
adults and youth, who had become more or less Chris- 
tianized, not a few of whom were Christians at heart. 

As showing its concern in the political, moral and 
economic conditions of the Indians, as well as their spir- 
itual welfare, the Synod of Minnesota at its annual meet- 
ing in September, 1860, took the following action: 

‘“WHEREAS, In the good providence of God the peo- 
ple of Minnesota have come into the possession of the 
hunting grounds and burial places of the aboriginal 
inhabitants; and 
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‘WHEREAS, Portions of the ancient people still 
remain within the boundaries of the state; and 

‘‘WHEREAS, There seems to exist among the people 
generally much prejudice against the Indians, and a 
desire to push them away from us ; therefore, 

‘RESOLVED, First, that this Synod feels a deep 
interest in the temporal and spiritual welfare of the 
Red Men of Minnesota; and earnestly desires that they 
may be brought to the knowledge and obedience of the 
truth 3 

‘‘Second—That this Synod regards the providence of 
God, in bringing us into proximity to this people, as an 
expression of His will and of our duty, in giving to them 
the blessings of civilization and Christianity. 

‘‘Third—That the members of this Synod feel that 
we, and our people have hitherto, done too little for the 
evangelization of the Red Men within our bounds; and 
that, God helping us, we will pray and do more for this 
object in time to come. 

‘‘Hourth—That this Synod believes, that the interests 
of the Indians, gathered in reservations in the state of 
Minnesota, do not require their removal, and that move- 
ments for that object should be discontinued and opposed 
by all Christian men and good citizens. 

‘“‘Wifth—That this Synod regards it as absolutely 
necessary for the welfare of these Indians that they 
should have the advantages of laws, properly adminis- 
tered by the government of the United States, protecting 
them in their persons and property from each other and 
also from white men. 

‘‘Sixth—That in the judgment of this Synod, the 
present policy of the government; viz.: that of locating 
the Indians on reservations, giving them portions of land 
in severalty and refusing further to remove them, is both 
wise and humane.’’ 
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But such wise and humane measures were not ear- 
ried out, at least in any hearty and adequate way. The 
whites continued to encroach upon the Red Men, the gov- 
ernment itself failed to live up to its treaty obligations 
with the Indians, especially in prompt payments of annui- 
ties, upon which they largely depended for their support, 
since game had become searce. These wrongs and others, 
real or imaginary, gave the mischief-makers among the 
Indians an opportunity to make trouble. A widespread 
conspiracy was therefore formed among the more say- 
agely inclined to exterminate or drive east of the Mis- 
sissippi the hated white men and their friends. 

As a result the growing work of both Synods, among 
both whites and Indians alike, received a sudden and 
almost complete check by the Sioux outbreak in the sum- 
mer of 1862. For a time this outbreak threatened the 
entire destruction of at least the Indian work. The war 
came suddenly and as a surprise even to those who were 
living and laboring among the Indians. Providentially 
the lives of our missionaries and their families were saved, 
though some were, for a while, in deadly peril. Two 
white members of our Indian churches, Alexander Hunter 
and Amos W. Huggins, were killed. It was a season of 
trial and sifting for the native Christians who were “‘scat- 
tered abroad as sheep having no shepherd.’’ The Good 
Shepherd, however, was caring for the dispersed flock. 
Many were foreed into hiding to save their lives; some 
were threatened, ill treated and persecuted; but as a 
band and individually they were faithful, both to Christ 
and to the whites. None took part in the massacres and 
outrages, and scarcely one was even suspected of anything 
of the kind. On the contrary the missionaries and their 
families, with many other whites, were saved from cap- 
ture, perhaps torture and death, by their friendly warn- 
ings and skillful guidance out of danger. Practically 
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all the settlers who escaped owed their lives, directly or 
indireetly to these Christianized Indians. Some two hun- 
dred were thus saved. 

In recognition of these friendly services of the loyal 
Indians who risked their own lives to save the whites, 
there was erected, a number of years ago, at Birch Coulee, 
Minnesota, the site of one of the decisive battles of the 
war, a monument to these ‘‘good Indians.’’ It was built 
by the Minnesota Valley Historical Society to commemo- 
rate, as the inscription says, ‘‘the brave, faithful and 
humane conduct of the loyal Indians who saved the lives 
of white people and were true to their obligations 
throughout the Sioux War in Minnesota in 1862, and 
especially to honor the services of those here named:’’ 

Then are inscribed the names of John Other Day, Paul 
Mintakutemanne, Lorenzo Lawrence, Simon Anakwang- 
name, Mary Crooks and Maggie Brass. All of these 
Indians belonged to the Dakota Mission. John Other 
Day alone saved the lives of sixty-two white people. The 
others saved individuals, families, or groups of settlers. 
When it is remembered that the hostile Indians had 
served notice that any Indian helping or harboring the 
whites would be treated as they were treating the whites, 
the devotion and heroism of these friendly Indians is 
worthy of all praise. 

He who ‘‘causeth the wrath of man to praise Him’’ 
overruled the fearful tragedy for His own glory ana 
the salvation of souls. What promised to be the death 
of the Dakota mission proved to be its birth into a new 
and more vigorous life. Into the prison at Mankato were 
crowded four hundred of the worst of these savages, all 
of whom had been convicted of murder or outrage, or 
were then under indictment. The missionaries visited the 
prisoners by invitation of the Indians themselves, 


preached to them and taught them, They found them 
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ready to listen to the Gospel as never before, though 
many of them were not strangers to the missionaries and 
their message. Now that they faced death and the prom- 
ises and predictions of their medicine men had come to 
naught, their faith in the old religion and superstitions 
was shattered. They had, therefore, an open ear for the 
Gospel. The spirit of God manifested His presence in 
a wonderful way. Hard hearts were moved and softened. 
Multitudes gave up their heathen faith and accepted 
Christ with the new life. On one day, after careful sift- 
ing and instruction, three hundred of these prisoners 
were baptized and partook of the Lord’s Supper. Like 
work was carried on at Fort Snelling, where 1,500 Indians, 
many of them the families of the prisoners at Mankato, 
were congregated in camps. Here, too, the spirit of God 
manifested His grace and power. 

Largely from these Indians, converted at Mankato 
and Fort Snelling, their children and descendants, has 
erown the strong Christian Church that exists today 
among this people. A number of those imprisoned at 
Mankato later became ministers or Elders, and appeared 
as honored representatives of the Presbytery of Dakota, 
at the annual meetings of Synod. 


Asan aftermath of the Sioux outbreak it is interesting 
to note that in later years, the son of Chief Little Crow, 
the savage leader of this massacre, became a Christian 
and started Y. M. C. A. work among his own people. 
One of the latter’s sons, a grandson of Little Crow, is 
now a Presbyterian minister; another is a Y. M. C. A. 
worker, and a third is a Christian physician. 

During the early sixties both of these young Synods 
were called upon to endure the trials and anxieties inci- 
dent to the Civil War with the political strife that pre- 
ceded and accompanied it. While far removed from the 
actual scene of the conflict, it yet had its effeet upon 
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the churches, both for good and for ill. Both Synods, 
during the war, took strong action repeatedly in support 
of the government in its efforts to maintain the Union; 
and they rendered a generous service in sustaining the 
Christian Commission and other welfare agencies for aid- 
ing the soldiers. The war developed a dependence upon 
God and a waiting on Him which brought its spiritual 
blessing upon the people; it kindled the fires of patriot- 
ism and devotion to country into a warmer glow; it 
created sympathy for the suffering and sorrowing; ~it 
promoted generous giving and individual sacrifices, de- 
veloping thus a strong ministering spirit. But with these 
beneficial results, there was the weakening of churches 
by the loss of many men who had gone to the war; and 
the conflict so absorbed the time and the interests of the 
people that often the work of the church suffered. Yet, 
in spite of all this, the congregations gradually grew in 
numbers, new churches continued to be organized and 
on the whole the Synods kept pace with the growing 
population of the new state. 

During the war Rev. Edward D. Neill served for two 
years as chaplain of the First Minnesota Regiment and 
later as a private secretary to President Lincoln at the 
White House. Rev. A. H. Kerr rendered service as chap- 
lain of the Ninth Minnesota Regiment. 

At the close of the Civil War, in September, 1865, the 
roll of the Synod of Minnesota as made out at the annual 
meeting held at Chatfield, showed the total number of 
ministers as 25 and the total number of churches to be 
18, distributed as follows: a 

DAKOTA PRESBYTERY — Ministers, Samuel G. 
Lowry, Thomas 8. Williamson, M. D., Stephen R. Riggs, 
Theophilus Lowry, Jacob E. Conrad, John Peck, John 
F. Aiton, Thomas Marshall, James Thompson, John P. 
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Williamson, Jenkin Jenkins, Moses N. Adams and John 
B. Renville. 

MINNESOTA PRESBYTERY—Ministers, Edward D. 
Neill, Samuel W. Pond, Gideon H. Pond, Joseph C. Whit- 
ney, John Mattocks, Chauncey Hall, A. G. Ruliffson, Fred- 
erick A. Noble and J. L. Howell. 

WINONA PRESBYTERY—Muinisters, G. H. Clark, 
Porter H. Snow, C. 8S. LeDuc, E. D. Holt, Joseph W. 
Hancock and Sanford H. Smith. 

The churches on the roll at this time were as follows: 

DAKOTA PRESBYTERY—Laec qui Parle, Traverse 
des Sioux, Hazlewood, Yellow Medicine and Mankato. 

MINNESOTA PRESBYTERY—First, St. Paul; First, 
Stillwater; First, Minneapolis; Forest City, Shakopee, 
Belle Plaine, Oak Grove. 

WINONA PRESBYTERY — Red Wing, Hastings, 
West Florence, Preston, Goodhue and Chatfield. 

The total membership of the churches that year was 
1,137. There had been added during the previous year 
17 on Confession of Faith and 87 by certificate. 

The same year, 1865, the Synod of St. Paul in its three 
Presbyteries reported 28 ministers and 40 churches. The 
roll of Chippewa Presbytery showed the names of the 
following ministers: David C. Lyon, W. W. MeNair, 
John Frothingham, Bradley Phillips, James Frothingham, 
and J. C. Wells. The roll of ministers of St. Paul Pres- 
bytery was as follows: J. G. Riheldaffer, Robert Sutton, 
Charles Thayer, J. A. McKee, J. C. Caldwell, A. H. Kerr, 
J. Irwin Smith, W. T. Hendren, Robert Strong, J. H. 
Hunter, F. A. Pratt and J. 8S. Reed. Presbytery of South- 
ern Minnesota enrolled the following ministers: Silas 
Hazlitt, Sheldon Jackson, Hugh L. Craven, William Speer, 
George Ainslee, James Cochran, H. Chapin, A. 8S. Kemper, 
Wilham R. Mercer, Jacob Kolb. 

The list of churches was as follows: 
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PRESBYTERY OF CHIPPEWA—Winona, Black 
River Falls, Hixton, Galesville, Chippewa Falls and Eau 
Claire. 

PRESBYTERY OF ST. PAUL-—Central, St. Paul; 
Prescott, Stillwater, Second; White Bear; Westminster, 
Minneapolis; Andrew, Minneapolis; Hudson, St. Peter, 
Ontonagon, Greeland, Rockland, Rockford, Medina, Ver- 
million, Bayfield, Trimbelle and St. Cloud. 

PRESBYTERY OF SOUTHERN MINNESOTA—Glas- 
gow, Harmony, St. Charles, Fremont, Caledonia, Sheldon, 
Lake City, Rochester, Stewartville, Winona, Second (Ger- 
man); Rollingstone (German), East Prairieville, Forest, 
Preston, Owatonna, Ashland and La Crescent. 

The number of accessions in the various churches dur- 
ing the previous year were: On Confession of Faith, 112, 
and by certificate, 64. The total membership was 1,174. 

It will thus be seen that at this time the two Synods 
were about of equal strength. If the Synod of Minnesota 
had a somewhat earlier start, the Synod of St. Paul seems 
to have been somewhat more active and enterprising. 
Devoting all its efforts to the white settlements the latter 
pushed the work with great vigor and increasing success. 
God was blessing the labors of both Synods, however, and 
while they ‘‘provoked one another to good works,’’ there 
was a growing spirit of fellowship and co-operation. 

The field was wide and the need great. In some places 
there was doubtless a certain competition, yet there was 
no disposition for one to intrude where the other was 
already occupying the ground. Only in the larger places, 
where there seemed room and e¢all for both types of Pres- 
byterianism, were both Synods represented by churches. 

At its annual meeting in September, 1867, the Synod 
of Minnesota erected the Presbytery of Mankato. This 
was done in response to the following overture from the 
Presbytery of Dakota: 
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WHEREAS, It has pleased the ‘‘Lord of the Vine- 
yard,’’ to give us a widely extended field, stretching from 
Scott and Carver Counties on the Minnesota River, to the 
Niobrara beyond the Missouri River westward, and to the 
British possessions northwest, and in consideration of the 
distinet work of the brethren laboring among the Dakotas 
and the churches in their charge, and that of those labor- 
ing among the people who are fast taking the place of 
the aborigines within our bounds; and believing that it 
will not only better accommodate the brethren interested 
in their Presbyterial meetings, but also tend to advance 
the interests of the Master’s Kingdom; 

THEREFORE, We memorialize you, that so many 
of the brethren as are laboring within the bounds of the 
white settlements, together with their churches, be con- 
stituted and denominated the ‘‘Presbytery of Mankato,”’ 
and that the brethren now laboring among the Dakotas 
with their churches, in case of such division, be allowed 
to retain the original name of the ‘‘Presbytery of Da- 
kota,’’ and that the members of each be enrolled accord- 
ingly. 

In accordance with this request the English speaking 
churches and their ministers within the territory de- 
seribed in the overture, were constituted the Presbytery 
of Mankato, while the Indian churehes and the mis- 
sSionaries laboring among them, remained as the Pres- 
bytery of Dakota without geographical bounds. 

The ministers and churches composing the new Pres- 
bytery at its organization were as follows: 

Ministers: Samuel G. Lowry, James Thompson, Jenkin 
Jenkins, Theophilus Lowry, Jacob K. Conrad, John F. 
Aiton, Moses N. Adains, Thomas Marshall, Henry Cooper, 
Rockwood MeQuesten and Lyman Marshall. 

Churches: ‘Traverse des Sioux, Mankato, Le Sueur, 
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Butternut Valley, Redwood Falls, Blue Earth City, South 
Bend and Garden City. 

The total membership of the churches of the new Pres- 
bytery at the time of its organization was 341. 

During these years the bounds of Presbyteries in both 
Synods were frequently changed owing to the widening 
of the areas of settlement and to facilitate the better 
prosecution of the work. The population of the state, 
which, at the formation of the Synod of Minnesota in 
1858, was less than 150,000, rapidly increased during this 
period. Railroads were beginning to reach and penetrate 
various sections of the country. The rich prairie lands 
which needed only to be ‘‘tickled with the plow to laugh 
with plenty,’’ were being cultivated. The removal of the 
Sioux Indians farther west gave security to the frontier 
and opened up vast areas of land for settlement. So 
the field was constantly widening for missionary effort 
and the calls for help increased more rapidly than the 
means and men could be provided to answer them. 

Even in these early days, as they seem now, the mem- 
bers of both Synods realized that they were making his- 
tory and already had an historic record that was worth 
preserving. Historical discourses and papers of various 
kinds therefore were from time to time introduced in 
the proceedings of the two Synods. The Synod of Min- 
nesota through its Indian work had already thirty years 
of such history behind it. At the annual meeting in 
September, 1862, Dr. Williamson presented an account of 
the Sioux outbreak and the part taken by the Christian 
Indians in saving the lives of white people, which is of 
great value. 

On the initiative of Rey. Charles Thayer, the Synod of 
St. Paul at its organization in 1860, appointed a commit- 
tee of one from each Presbytery ‘‘on Chureh History and 
Ministerial Biography whose duty it shall be to procure 
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and place on file for the further order cf Synod; 1st, a 
Historical Sketch of each church in our Synodical con- 
nection; 2nd, a Biographical Sketch of each minister and 
licentiate who has ever labored statedly in our bounds 
and who has been removed by death or otherwise; 3rd, 
such historical facts and such biographical sketches of 
our living ministers, elders and members as they may 
deem worthy of preservation. ’’ 

As was most fitting, Mr. Thayer was appointed chair- 
man of the committee thus provided for. Subsequently at 
annual meetings he presented reports which embodied his- 
toric material of great. value both as regards churches 
and ministers. At the next annual meeting in 1865, he 
gave sketches of the history of the churches of Hudson, 
Prescott and Trimbelle. Rev. J. Irwin Smith of the same 
committee offered sketches of the lives of himself and of 
several ministers who had labored in the region of Lake 
Superior, viz.: Revs. Thomas R. Elder, John M. Barnett, 
and William B. McKee. Rev. Sheldon Jackson, the third 
member of the committee, reported in preparation 
sketches of the churches of La Crescent and Hokah. These 
sketches so far as presented were ordered placed on file 
for permanent preservation. 

As the records subsequently show these historic 
sketches do not seem to have been long continued and 
soon were confined chiefly to memorials of deceased min- 
isters. 

The record of the two Synods in contributions for be- 
nevolence and church support does not show large sums 
given as compared with the gifts of later years. This was 
to be expected. 


The churches at that time were small and, with few 
exceptions, had a hard struggle to maintain themselves 
even with all the financial help that could be secured 
from outside sources. 
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Then the reports from churches and Presbyteries were 
often incomplete and sometimes lacking altogether, so 
that a full statement of contributions cannot now be se- 
cured. Especially was this true of the Synod of Minne- 
sota as regards congregational expenditures which do not 
seem to have been reported to the General Assembly ex- 
cept for the last five years preceding reunion. 

From the records available, however, the total contri- 
butions reported for all purposes, by the Synod of Min- 
nesota up to and including 1869 were $24,622 for benev- 
olence, and $31,711 for congregational expenses. The 
oifts of the Synod of St. Paul up to the same date were 
for benevolence $29,305, and for congregational support, 
$186,496. 

These figures include offerings from 1855 to 1870, 
inclusive. 
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During the years following the Civil War the ques- 
tion of the reunion of the Old and New School branches 
of the Presbyterian Church occupied increasing interest 
and attention throughout both bodies. It aroused in them 
a nation-wide debate and interchange of views. The sen- 
timent for reunion grew rapidly with the discussion. It 
became more manifest, as the subject was considered, 
that there were no vital differences separating the two 
bodies and scarcely anything of real importance. The 
fact began to be realized, therefore, that God had al- 
ready joined together the two bodies and only man was 
keeping them asunder; so that what was needed to effect 
a union was not readjustment of doctrinal statements 
since both held loyally to the same standards, but mutual 
confidence and recognition of the soundness in the faith 
and the Christian charity of the other body. On this basis 
reunion was happily effected in 1869. 

Naturally this question received large attention in the 
Minnesota Synods. As early as 1862, the Synod of Min- 
nesota in extending fraternal greetings to the Synod of 
St. Paul, took the following action: — 

‘“We most gladly witness the growing interest man- 
ifested in both our branches of the Church, respecting the 
present cultivation of fraternal feeling and desire for har- 
monious working and ultimate practical union that will 
restore us all to the unity of action which our unity of 
faith and polity seem to justify us in hoping for. 

‘“We too hope that the day approaches when we shall 
as one be enabled to engage more zealously and success- 
fully in labor for the conversion of all nations to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We exchange congratulations with you on 
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the position already attained by our respective General 
Assembles touching this subject; and express the hope 
that what has been done in this direction is but the be- 
ginning of good yet to come. 

“We deem it desirable, so to work on this field that 
there shall be no conflicting church interests, and to this 
end would recommend a mutual understanding among 
the ministers and brethren of our respective branches of 
the Church in the organization and support of churches 
in this missionary field. We unite in recommending the 
scattered members of our churches to connect themselves 
with either branch, especially in the smaller towns and 
more sparsely settled parts of our country.’’ 

The same year the Synod of St. Paul unanimously 
took similar action as follows: 

“RESOLVED, That this Synod cordially greets the 
manifestations in this portion of our land, of a desire 
among some branches of the Presbyterian Church for a 
. formal union together, where such union can be effected 
without a departure from our established doctrine and 
order. We believe the power of our divinely inspired and 
complete form of church government, for the maintenance 
of sound doctrine, for the restraint of error and for the . 
more energetic spread of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, would 
be increased by such a union. We think the influence of 
it would be important upon the entire population of our 
country, whose beneficient form of government is copied 
from that of the Church of God as illustrated in our ec- 
clesiastical system. We hope that the day approaches 
when we shall, as one, be enabled to engage more zeal- 
ously and successfully in labors for the conversion of all 
nations to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

““RESOLVED, With the probability of such final union 
it would be desirable in the meantime for both the Old 
and New School General Assemblies to recommend scat- 
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tered members of their churches to connect with organiza- 
tions of either branch, especially in the smaller towns and 
more thinly settled parts of our country. 

‘““RESOLVED, That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
by the Stated Clerk of Synod, to the Synod of Minne- 
sota connected with the New School and to the General 
Assembly of our Church.”’ 

With such sentiments in both Synods it is not surpris- 
ing that they should each year be brought into closer 
sympathy and that the interchange of fraternal greetings 
between them should show increasing warmth. Indeed 
their fraternal relations went far beyond the mere inter- 
ehange of annual greetings. Committees of conference 
were appointed. By mutual arrangement the two Synods 
more than once held their annual meetings in the same 
city or town. At such times they united in union sery- 
ices, sacramental and otherwise. They joined also in so- 
cial gatherings and in joint meetings at which mutual in-| 
terests were considered and plans formed for the better 
prosecution of the common work. In addition to all this, 
fraternal letters were exchanged between the Synods in 
which the warmest expressions of brotherly love and con- 
fidence were expressed. 

Thus when in 1869 the formal union of the two Gen- 
eral Assemblies took place the Synods of Minnesota and 
St. Paul were more than prepared for it. In large meas- 
ure such union had been anticipated and, as far as pos- 
sible, was already effected. The transition from the old 
days of separation to the new day of a reunited church 
was accomplished without jar and required scarcely an 
adjustment. -Reunion thus received the cordial support 
of practically every minister and elder, with the approval 
of the entire membership of the churches as a movement 
planned of God and foreshadowing a great future for the 
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Presbyterian Church in Minnesota, as well as in the whole 
country. 

Welcomed as Reunion was by the entire church it thus 
received nowhere more cordial support or has been more 
beneficient in its results than in our own state. 

The old differences or supposed differences have here 
found no expression in any controversy. No question has 
arisen in which the old lines of separation were drawn; 
and, for the fifty years and more that have elapsed since 
the: Reunion, it has been impossible to determine by any 
vote in the Synod to which of the former divisions any 
particular member had belonged. Thus after ten years 
or more of separate life, the Synod of Minnesota and the 
Synod of St. Paul united to form a single organization. 

The General Assembly of 1870, the first held after Re- 
union, in its Enabling Act recasting the Synods, took the 
following action: 

Be The Synod of Minnesota is hereby con- 
stituted: to consist of the Presbyteries and parts of Pres- 
byteries included within the State of Minnesota (except 
the County of St. Louis)* and also the Territory of Da- 
kota; to meet on the fifth day of July, 1870, at 8:00 P. 
M., in the First Presbyterian Church of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, and to be opened with a sermon by the Rev. J. W. 
Ray, or in his absence, by the Rev. J. G. Riheldaffer, and 
the Synod of Minnesota is hereby declared to be the legal 
successor of the Synods of Minnesota and St. Paul, and as 
such entitled to all the rights and franchises and liable to 
the performance of all the duties of those Synods.’’ 

In accordance with this action of the General Assem- 
bly, the united body, under the title of the Synod of Min- 
nesota, held its first meeting in the First Presbyterian 
Chureh of Minneapolis on July 5, 1870, at 8:00 P. M. Rey. 

*This county was transferred to the Synod of Minnesota by 


the Assembly of 1871, in response to an overture from the Pres- 
bytery of St. Paul. 
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J. G. Riheldaffer preached the opening sermon. His text 
was Phil. 2:11. Rev. Frederick T. Brown, D. D., was 
chosen Moderator; and Rev. Charles Thayer was elected 
Stated Clerk, an office which he worthily held until 1885 
when he voluntarily resigned to the regret of the entire 
Synod. Rey. Jesse L. Howell was chosen Permanent 
Clerk. 

Thirty-six ministers and fifteen elders were present. 
The principal object of this meeting was to effect a gen- 
eral organization of the Synod and to fix the number and 
bounds of the Presbyteries. 

The following action was taken in relation to Presby- 
terial boundaries: 

RESOLVED, That in order to carry into full effect the 
plan of Reunion, the six presbyteries into which the dis- 
trict now constituted as the Synod of Minnesota has been 
heretofore divided be, and hereby is, divided so as to 
make but four Presbyteries, to be constituted as follows: 

1. The PRESBYTERY OF ST. PAUL is hereby con- 
stituted: to consist of the Ministers and Churches inelud- 
ed in Northern Minnesota (excepting St. Louis County) 
the southern line of the following named counties, form- 
ing the southern boundary, to wit: Goodhue, Rice, Scott, 
Carver, McLeod, Meeker, Kandiyohi, Chippewa, Lae qui 
Parle and Big Stone; and the Presbytery of St. Paul is 
hereby declared to be the legal successor of the Presby- 
tery of Minnesota (N. 8.) and of the Presbytery of St. 
Paul (O. S.), and as such entitled to the possession and 
enjoyment of all the rights and franchises, and liable to 
the performance of all the duties of those Presbyteries. 

2. The PRESBYTERY OF WINONA is hereby con- 
stituted: to consist of the Ministers and Churches, includ- 
ed in Southeastern Minnesota, the northern lines of the 
following named counties, forming the northern bound- 
ary, to wit: Wabasha, Steele, and Freeborn; the Presby- 
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tery of Winona is hereby declared to be the legal sueces- 
sor of the Presbytery of Winona (N. 8.) and of the 
Presbytery of Southern Minnesota (O. S.); and as such 
is entitled to the possession and enjoyment of all the 
rights and franchises, and lable to the performance of 
all the duties of those Presbyteries. 

3. The PRESBYTERY OF MANKATO is hereby con- 
stituted: to consist of the Ministers and Churches, inelud- 
ed in that portion of Minnesota lying south and west of 
the above named Presbyteries, and the Presbytery of 
Mankato is hereby declared to be the legal successor of 
the Presbytery of Mankato (N. 8.) and as such is entitled 
to the possession and enjoyment of all the rights and 
franchises and liable to the performance of all the duties 
of that Presbytery. 

4. The PRESBYTERY OF DAKOTA is hereby con- 
stituted to consist of the Ministers and Indian Churches 
included in the Presbytery formerly called the Presbytery . 
of Dakota; and the Presbytery of Dakota is hereby de- 
clared to be the legal successor of the Presbytery of Da- 
kota (N. 8.) and as such entitled to the possession and 
enjoyment of all the rights and franchises and lable to 
the performance of all the duties of that Presbytery. 

The six Presbyteries of the former Synods were thus 
reduced to four, namely, St. Paul, Winona, Mankato and 
Dakota. St. Paul Presbytery covered the entire State 
north of and including the Twin Cities and also North 
Dakota. Its western limit thus reached to the Missouri 
River and beyond. Winona Presbytery included the south- 
eastern section of the State; Mankato Presbytery, the 
southwestern portion; Dakota Presbytery was without 
territorial bounds and embraced the entire Dakota Mis- 
sion, wherever its churches or stations were located. 

The new Synod enrolled 87 ministers, 121 churches, 
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4,764 communicants; and a Sunday School membership 
of 6,598. 

The roll of Ministers and Churches by Presbyteries was 
as follows: | 

DAKOTA PRESBYTERY—Ministers: Thomas S. Wil- 
liamson, M. D., Stephen R. Riggs, John P. Williamson, 
John B. Renville, Artemas Ehnamani, Titus Ichanduze, 
Solomon Tunkanshaicheye—7. 

Churches: Greenwood, Ascension, Pilgrim, Long Hol- 
low, Good Will, Kettle Lakes, River Bend, and Lae qui 
Parle—8. 

MANKATO PRESBYTERY—Ministers: Samuel G. 
Lowry, James Thomson, Jenkin Jenkins, Theophilus 
Lowry, Aaron H. Kerr, Chauncy Hall, David J. Lewis, 
Jacob E. Conrad, Moses N. Adams, John F. Aiton, Rich- 
ard Davis, Joseph B. Little, F. A. Pratt, Richard G. Jones, 
Rockwood MecQuesten, Albert P. Bissell, Christian Wis- 
ner, Joseph Reese, Samuel D. Westfall, Edward Savage 
and Theodorus B. Haseall—21. 

Churches: St. Peter (Union), Home, Eden, Leaven- 
worth, South Bend, Judson, Minnesota Lake, Pleasant 
Ridge, Wells, Watonwon, Mankato, Stirling, Vernon, Le 
Sueur, Second (Welsh), Le Sueur, Cleveland, Blue Earth 
City, Garden City, Lake Crystal, Madelia, Judson, Red- 
wood Falls, Beaver Falls, Jackson, Winnebago City, Yel- 
low Medicine, Waseca, Winnebago Agency, Janesville, 
Okaman and Lind—31. 

ST. PAUL PRESBYTERY—Ministers: Edward D. 
Neill, D. D., Samuel W. Pond, John Mattocks, David C. 
Lyon, Charles Thayer, Frederick T. Brown, D. D., John 
G. Riheldaffer, D. D., Joseph C. Whitney, Gideon H. Pond, 
James Cochran, Isaiah Faries, Isaac C. Sloan, Isaac W. 
Monfort, J. Edwin Miller, Robert F. Sample, D. D., Jo- 
seph W. Hancock, John W. Ray, Delos E. Wells, Fred- 
erick W. Flint, John Q. Hall, Albert G. Ruliffson, Au- 
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eustus H. Carrier, James H. Hunter, Elgy V. Campbell, 
Edward B. Wright, Daniel B. Jackson, James A. MeGow- 
an, Oscar I. Elmer, George W. Jackson and David R. 
Breed—380. 

‘Churches: St. Paul, First; St. Paul, House of Hope; 
St. Paul, Central; Oak Grove, Stillwater, First; Stillwa- 
ter, Second; Minneapolis, First; Minneapolis, Westmin- 
ster; Minneapolis, Andrew; Rockford, Long Lake, 
Delano, Belle Plaine, St. Anthony; Shakopee, Florence, 
Goodhue, Red Wing, Hastings, Taylors Falls, St. Croix 
Falls, Dundas, Forest, St. Cloud, Litchfield, Kingston, 
Willmar, Diamond Lake, Sauk Center, Silver Creek, 
Round Prairie, Farmington, Empire, Vermillion, White 
Bear Lake, Greenleaf, Thomson, Pine City, Duluth, First 
and Oneota—40. 

WINONA PRESBYTERY—Ministers: Samuel G. 
Lowry, Joseph Butler, John J. Aikin, Leonard L. Rad- 
cliff, Theophilus Lowry, Isaac DeVoe, Silas Hazlitt, Jo- 
seph M. McNulty, Jesse L. Howell, Wiliam S. Wilson, 
Hugh W. Todd, Russell B. Abbott, George Ainshe, John 
T. Killen, Hugh L. Craven, Horace A. Mayhew, Augustus 
S. Kemper, James L. Merritt, William T. Hendren, James 
A. Laurie, David L. Kiehle, Ransom Wait, Alfred J. 
Stead, Robert H. Cunningham, John M. Brack, August 
Busch, Thomas Burnet, Wiliam Schover, and Edward P. 
Whallon—29. } 

Churches: Hokah, Brownsville, Sumner, Moscow, 
Woodbury, Lanesboro, Glasgow, Harmony, Chatfield, 
Owatonna, Lake City, Albert Lea, Stewartville, Washing- 
ton, Dresser Valley, Chester, Rochester, Utica, St. Charles, 
Kyota, Caledonia, LeRoy, Preston, Rushford, Fremont, 
Sheldon, Houston, Winona, Winona (German), Frank 
Hill (German), Oronoco, Rolling Stone, Kasson, Richland 
Prairie, Dodge Centre, Minnereka, Austin, Claremont, La 
Crescent, Fillmore, Ripley and Plainview—42. 
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The poliey of the General Assembly at the Reunion 
was to make the boundaries of Synods coterminous with 
state lines. Accordingly the churches of Chippewa Pres- 
bytery situated in the counties of Pierce, St. Croix and 
Polk, in the State of Wisconsin, were, by the action of 
the Assembly, assigned to the Synod of Wisconsin. This 
arrangement was by no means acceptable to those church- 
es as their geographical situation brought them into much 
closer relations with the Minnesota Presbyteries than with 
those of the Synod of Wisconsin. A committee of Synod 
therefore was appointed to confer with the Synod of Wis- 
consin to secure, if possible, a transfer of these churches 
to the Synod of Minnesota. The net result of this effort 
was that the church of St. Croix Falls was restored to the 
Presbytery of St. Paul and has remained on its roll to 


the present time 

At this meeting of Synod Rev. D. C. Lyon was.ap- a 
pointed District or Synodical Missionary, a position he 
filled with great acceptance and efficiency for twelve 
years, when increasing age and failing strength compelled 
him to relinquish its duties. 

Of the ministers who composed the Synod of Minne- 
sota at the time of Reunion, the name of only one, Rey. 
Elgy V. Campbell, D. D., of St. Cloud is still on the roll. 
Four or five others are living but connected with other 
Synods. The vast majority of the names, however, have 
been starred, most of them long since. 
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PERIOD OF REUNION 1870-1880 


The decade between 1870 and 1880 was in the main 
uneventful in the history of the Synod. It was a period 
of slow but steady advance. The territory within its 
bounds was gradually filling up with an agricultural pop- 
ulation. Cheap but rich lands attracted settlers from 
everywhere. 

New towns and settlements appeared and older places 
were growing. The frontier of civilization or of occupied 
territory was pushed westward; and railroads were grad- 
ually gridironing the state. The Red River country at- 
tracted wide attention and many settlers. The home mis- 
sionary work of Synod was extended as fast as means and 
men could be secured to care for the inviting fields; but 
it was constantly retarded and sometimes seriously crip- 
pled from lack of both. The reports of the Synodical Mis-, 
sionary from year to year show growth and many encour- 
aging features, but his labors and the labors of those as- 
sociated with him in this work were sadly hindered by 
lack of money and qualified men. The harvest was plen- 
teous but the laborers were few. | 

What these home missionaries endured in this new 
country, their heroism and self sacrifice, their devotion 
to their work, presents a story of faith and faithfulness 
that has never been properly recorded or appreciated. It 
was all done often on a mere pittance of salary and even 
that was frequently in arrears or precarious. The portion 
of support that came from the Home Board could be de- 
pended on but that which came from the field was fre- 
quently an uncertain quantity. 

The privations and hardships thus involved usually 


fell heaviest on the wife and children. The former was 
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overtaxed by excessive labors and economies; while the 
latter were often deprived of much needed school priv- 
ileges and other advantages. During this decade the to- 
tal number of churches in the Synod was increased only 
nine or scarcely one a year. This does not indicate large 
srowth, but many conditions were adverse to expansion; 
and often it was real advance not to lose ground. Only 
the most heroic efforts kept some churches alive. A few 
were dropped from the rolls so that. while the net increase 
was only nine a larger number than that were organized. 

The greatest material obstacle to the growth of the 
church in this period was the grasshopper scourge which 
devastated the southern portion of the state where the 
major part of our churches were then located. It indeed 
affected adversely the entire work in the Synod as it dis- 
couraged immigration and no one could tell how far the 
ravages of the insects might extend. So there was gen- 
eral depression throughout our churches; and few work- 
ers had the heart or faith to start new enterprises or to 
enlarge old ones. 

The history of this scourge, its sudden, dramatic and 
complete removal furnishes an interesting chapter in the 
religious as well as the economic history of the state. It 
began in the early seventies but it was not until 1873 that 
it became serious, except in a very limited area. 

The State Entomologist reported to the Legislature in 
January, 1877, that during 773, ’74 and ’75 about an equal 
area of the state was devastated; but in the fall of ’76 
the grasshoppers had covered the entire southern and 
western portion of Minnesota, which included an area of 
some 50,000 square miles. This meant total failure of 
crops wherever they went. In view of this wide spread 
and increasing calamity, the Synod, at its meeting in 
Mankato in September, 1876, petitioned the Governor to 


appoint a Day of Prayer for its removal. Other Christian 
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bodies sent in similar requests. Governor John §. Pills- 
bury, who was himself a man of Christian faith, complied 
with these requests and appointed Thursday, April 26, 
1877, as a Day of Fasting and Prayer for the removal of 
the scourge. His proclamation met with a varied recep- 
tion. It was generally approved, not only by the church 
people but by many outside the churches who had some 
faith in prayer and felt that every other means to stay 
the plague having been tried without success, the inter- 
position of God was the only hope of the state. Some, 
however, seoffed, communications criticizing and ridicul- 
ing the effort poured into the public press. An organiza- 
tion of sceptics called the ‘‘Minneapolis Liberal League’”’ 
was specially outspoken in deriding the plan. In an ad- 
dress issued to the people of the state it condemned the 
idea as a relic of superstition and utterly out of place in 
the enlightened nineteenth century. ‘‘ We hold,’’ said this 
document, ‘‘that this belief’’ (in the efficacy of prayer) 
‘Gs palpably untrue and at this day a marked discredit. to 
the intelligence of Minnesota.’’ . . . . ‘‘Once more 
the respectable old experiment is to be repeated and this 
time the stage is so conspicuous, the spectators so intelli- 
gent, the calcium light of science streaming down so clear 
that any feat of legerdemain can hardly be successful. 
To the end that the exact and true result may be known, 
we call upon all thoughtful men to note carefully and 
systematically the conditions of the eggs and young in- 
sects in their respective neighborhoods on the 25th, and 
then on the 27th (the day of prayer intervening) and so 
on from time to time and communicate their observations 
to the Entomological Commission.* Then if what shall 
actually happen cannot be accounted for except by a 
miracle, a miracle let it be.’’ 

Such outspoken hostility and ridicule, however, was 


*U. S. Entomological Commission was then visiting the State. 
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exceptional. The great mass of the people of the state, 
whatever doubt they may have had as to the result, fa- 
vored the observance of the day. As the appointed time 
approached reports from the devastated country were ‘ex- 
tremely unfavorable. There were no signs of, the abate- 
ment of the plague but the contrary. The day was gen- 
erally observed. Services were held in the churches all 
over the state with large attendance. Men prayed that 
day who had seldom prayed. before. As the day closed 
the general thought was, we have presented our case to 
God and have done all that we could. The issue is in 
His hands. 

Within twelve hours a severe storm of snow and sleet 
set in, something unusual so late in the spring, and 
brought death or discouragement to myriads of young 
locusts. This storm extended over the entire region dey- 
astated. It wrought great destruction to the young grass- 
hoppers yet enough were left to have repeated and even 
exceeded the ravages of previous years. But the signif- 
icant fact is that though such myriads remained they 
practically did no harm. Then, as by magic, the grass- 
hoppers suddenly disappeared. No one is quite sure what 
became of them, but they certainly did not go elsewhere 
and ravage other districts as was prophesied they would 
if they left Minnesota. They simply vanished; and from 
that day to this our state has not known another grass- 
hopper scourge. The year of their disappearance there 
was harvested one of the largest crops in the history of 
the state up to that time. So far as the writer knows no 
explanation of ‘‘the miracle’’ was ever made, in print at 
least, by the ‘‘Liberal League.’’ 

During this decade between 1870 and 1880 the interest 
of the Synod continued to be shown in the welfare of the 
Dakota Indians, especially in those living within its 
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bounds. At the annual meeting in the fall of 1870 the 
following action was taken: 

‘““RESOLYED, First that this Synod cordially ap- 
proves the policy of President Grant and his cabinet in 
offering the nomination of Indian Agents and Superin- 
tendents to such religious societies as will engage to in- 
struct the Indians in Christianity; and letters. 

‘‘Second, that we were of the opinion, from what has 
been already accomplished, that by instructing them in 
Christianity and letters, and subjecting them to our laws, 
they may be civilized and made self-supporting. ’’ 

At the same meeting strong action was taken in favor 
of securing homestead rights for such Indians as were 
willing to lead a civilized life. This action was in the 
form of a petition to Congress, which stated that ‘‘The 
Synod of Minnesota earnestly entreats the Congress of 
the United States to enact such legislation as will secure 
to the aborigines of our country, desirous of renouncing 
their tribal relations and taking homesteads, the right to 
do so, on the same terms, and with the same protection 
and submission to our laws which is granted to white or 
black men, and also to secure to them an equivalent in 
cattle, agricultural implements, food and clothing for any 
annuities due them, or which they might receive as mem- 
bers of the tribe. In the case of Indians who are not en- 
titled under any treaty to annuities, that there be not less 
allowed and given to them to assist in improving their 
homesteads, than is expended by our government in sup- 
porting other members of the tribe to which they be- 
long.’’ : 

At every annual meeting of Synod, so long as the Da- 
kota Presbytery belonged to it, the Indian churches were 
represented by lay and ministerial delegates. Some of 
these Indian brethren were well versed in the English 


language; others had but an imperfect knowledge of it, 
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usually, however, understanding better than they could 
speak, while still others knew only their native tongue 
but all were interested in the proceedings. Those who 
understood could interpret for those who could not, while 
always there were present some of the missionaries to ex- 
plain the nature of the proceedings and to tell the Indian 
brethren the meaning of any proposed action. So, to a 
large degree, these members of Synod understood what 
was being done and more or less participated in the pro- 
ceedings. In any event they were always interested. At- 
tendance at Synod was for them a profitable experience, 
having an educational value that better qualified them 
for service in their own churches and in their own Pres- 
bytery. It was a pleasure to meet these brethren and ex- 
tend to them a right hand of fellowship. Though never 
pushing themselves forward and rather reserved in their 
manner, they were always cordial in response to the 
ereetings of their white brethren; and usually had a 
smile for every one who approached them. Their pres- 
ence was an object lesson in the great brotherhood of 
Christ; and it is quite certain that they carried back to 
their people a favorable report of the friendliness of their 
fellow members of Synod. 

The Synod naturally took a deep interest in the rais- 
ing and expenditure of the Five Million Reunion Memo- 
rial Fund of 1870. The object itself not only appealed to 
everyone but it was hoped that our own work would re- 
ceive not a little much needed help in the distribution of 
this fund. A special committee on the Memorial Fund 
was therefore appointed, which reported a wide interest 
in the movement among the churches with many strong 
presentations of the cause from the pulpit, followed by 
earnest effort to secure contributions. In relation to this 
_ fund the Synod of 1870 expressed its hearty approval of 
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the project; and pledged itself to make every effort 1o 
raise its full proportion. 

The particular objects to which funds could be con- 
tributed within our bounds were indicated as follows: 
Erection of churches and parsonages; the payment of 
debts on church buildings; a Presbyterian college in the 
state; and other objects outside these home interests, as 
specified by the Memorial Committee. At this Session of 
Synod a popular evening meeting was held in the interest 
of this fund. Just how much money was actually raised 
in the state for this object it might be difficult to deter- 
mine, but the movement stimulated efforts to pay off 
church debts and to erect houses of worship within our 
own bounds, as well as to make offerings for the work of 
the church at large. 

In this period of gradual development was inaugu- 
rated the work of colportage, out of which grew, by a nat- 
ural process, the Sunday School mission enterprise which 
was destined to occupy so important a place in the future 
erowth and activities of Synod. 

At the first meeting of the united bodies in 1870 the 
Board of Publication was asked to appoint three colpor- 
teurs to be nominated by the Presbyteries of St. Paul, 
Winona and Mankato to labor within their bounds. It 
being considered impracticable to secure immediately this 
number, only one was provided for, and Rey. Ransom 
Wait of the Presbytery of Winona was recommended to 
the Board for appoimtment to labor within the bounds of 
Synod. It was understood, however, that whenever any 
particular Presbytery was able to secure a colporteur for 
its own field the Synodieal peter would withdraw 
from its bounds. - 

The Presbytery of St. Paul engaged its own colporteur 
three years later but he remained in the field only about 


a year. In 1874 it was reported to Synod that no colpor- 
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teur was laboring within its bounds. Evidently it was 
found impracticable to secure the necessary funds to sup- 
port this important work; and the Board of Publication 
was so crippled in its finances that it was unable to con- 
tinue the labors of even one man for Minnesota; or pos- 
sibly the Board felt that when the Synod itself showed 
so little interest in this work as to contribute to it only 
$245.00 during the year, it was not justified m maintain- 
ing a missionary. However, an occasional colporteur was 
still employed for brief intervals or to meet some special 
need. . 

Jt was soon after Reunion that the women of the 
Synod began to organize for Foreign Mission work and 
then later for Home Mission work also. At the meeting 
of Synod at Rochester in 1871 the following resolution 
was passed: ‘‘RESOLVED: That this Synod heartily 
commends the Women’s Missionary work to the Christian 
women of our church; and urge upon all our churches 
the formation of Female Missionary Societies, if practi- 
eable, and where not practicable, that provision be made 
by our pastors for contributions to this Society by the 
women of our congregations. We also commend the 
paper published by this society, to the women of the 
church.’’ The paper thus referred to was published in the 
interests of the Women’s Foreign Missionary work. 

This was the beginning of a movement that was des- 
tined to enlist the support of the major part of the women 
in all the churches of Synod and to start a work for the 
- extension of the Kingdom of Christ that has grown to 
very large proportions. At every subsequent meeting of 
Synod this work of the women was commended. The 
Committee on Foreign Missions reported to the Synod of 
1877 the visitation of many of our churches by Mrs. Rhea 
and Miss Downing, returned missionaries. 

The first report to Synod of a Women’s Foreign Mis- 
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sionary Society was made by the Women’s Society of 
Winona Presbytery at the meeting in 1878. It reported 
eight societies and two bands. Its contribution to the 
General Fund was $350.12. Most of these societies were 
stated to be young, three having been organized the pre- 
vious winter. This society also reported having done 
some Home Work. 

In this early work for Foreign Missions the women of 
Dakota Presbytery had the Banner Society. To the Synod 
of 1879 they reported ten societies with total contribu- 
tions of $201.25. This was generous on the part of these 
Indian Women and represented not a little sacrifice and 
consecrated giving. 

While the organization of the women of the churches 
in Home Mission work began somewhat later than that 
for Foreign Missions, yet it was much sooner effected 
along Synodical lines. The Synod of 1876, on the recom- 
mendation of its Home Mission Committee, appointed a 
committee of seven ladies ‘‘to encourage, and superintend 
the organization of Women’s Home Missionary Societies 
wherever practicable.’’ The committee thus provided for 
was to consist of three ladies from St. Paul Presbytery, 
and two each from Mankato and Winona Presbyteries. 
The members appointed were: St. Paul Presbytery, Mrs. 
A. C. Morgan, Minneapolis, Convener, Mrs. F. B. Farwell, 
St. Paul, and Mrs. F. A. Poole, Red Wing; Mankato Pres- 
bytery, Mrs. 8. E. Moore, St. Peter, and Miss Martha 
Seward, Mankato; Winona Presbytery, Mrs. H. A. cath 
Winona, and Mrs. R. B. Abbott, Albert Lea. 

This committee of seven constituted the nucleus of a 
Women’s Synodical Home Missionary Society. 

This ‘‘Synodical Committee of Ladies on Home Mis- 
sions’’ reported at the next meeting of Synod. In its re- 
port it states: “‘The work assigned to this committee being 


new to most, if not all, the ladies composing it, our report 
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is less satisfactory than we would like to have made it. 
Letters have been written to a large number of the 
churches in our respective Presbyteries, and although Lit- 
tle has been accomplished in forming new societies, still 
we hope an interest is awakened that will bear fruit in 
the coming year. The women of the churches were nat- 
urally timid about assuming new obligations, while they 
found it so difficult to meet those already existing; but . 
we feel that with the dawning prosperity of our state 
their hearts will be moved to devise more liberal things 
for those who in great privation are toiling so patiently 
for their Master and ours.’’ 

It is evident from this report that the ladies found it 
not easy to establish local societies and start this new 
department of activities among the women of the church- 
es. There were two difficulties in the way. One was that 
in many churches the women of missionary spirit were 
already enlisted in the work of Foreign Missions; and 
the other was that they were burdened with local work 
and pecuniary obligations so that however sympathetic 
toward the Home Mission cause, they had little time, en- 
ergy or means to devote to this new line of activities. 

In many churches, however, a constituency was found 
among women not so deeply immersed in these other de- 
partments of work that they could not assume new ob- 
ligations. This meant often creating an interest in Home 
Missions. Once enlisted in this cause, however, their in- 
terest grew until in many eases it developed into enthu- 

Slasm. 
On the other hand these ladies had the great advan- 
tage of representing a cause that had all the force of a 
near appeal. The need was at their very doors. Minne- 
sota was then, in a far greater degree than today, a Home 
Missionary State. The majority of our churches were re- 
ceiving Home Mission aid. The demand for help for these 
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churches far exceeded available means of supply, so that 
assisting this cause was only providing for one’s own. 
This made the obligation to engage in this work all the 
more imperative and appealing. Thus the Women’s Home 
Missionary Societies in the individual churches began to 
grow and to multiply. In its first report the Synodical 
Committee mentions societies in or contributions from the 
churches of St. Peter, Mankato, Winona, Albert Lea, First 
Church, Minneapolis, and Westminster, Minneapolis. The 
latter society, it is stated, was organized in 1874. These 
two Minneapolis societies were organized to do both For- 
elgn and Home work, an arrangement that was said to 
work very satisfactorily and which in after years was to 
be generally adopted. A few mission bands were reported 
in the Sunday schools. 

The report concluded with the encouraging statement 
that ‘‘the number of ladies interested in mission work is 
steadily increasing, and the Society is more awake to its 
importance than ever before.’’ 

The same ‘‘Ladies’ Committee on Missions’’ was con- 
tinued by the Synod of 1878 except that Mrs. H. Knox 
Taylor took the place of Mrs. F. B. Farwell; and Miss 
N. A. Brooks that of Mrs. R. B. Abbott. 

Thus the Home Mission work of the women of our 
church was fairly begun during this decade. Little more 
perhaps than a beginning was made but the foundations 
were being securely laid for a structure that was to rep- 
resent an amount of effort and consecrated giving that 
was to be a great factor in the future growth of the 
church in our own state and throughout the land. 

The work of Christian education also received during 
this period a constant and inereasing attention on the 
part of Synod. The early efforts of Rev. Edward D. Neill, 
D. D.,.to establish in the state an educational institution 
of collegiate grade under Presbyterian auspices, were not 
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fruitless. The time had not come for the realization of the 
project but it was approaching. 

At the first meeting after Reunion, in 1870, the com- 
mittee on the Reunion Memorial Fund recommended 
among various objects to which this fund should be de- 
voted, the establishment of a ‘‘Presbyterian College in 
the State.’’ The Synod of 1871 appointed a committee 
of seven to consider the general subject. The members 
of this committee were as follows: Dakota Presbytery, 
Rev. S. R. Riggs; Mankato Presbytery, Rev. J. B. Little 
and Elder J. N. Treadwell; St. Paul Presbytery, Rev. J. 
C. Whitney and Elder E. J. Thompson; Winona Presby- 
tery, Rev. W. S. Wilson and Elder T. H. Titus. This com- 
mittee reported quite fully on the subject at the next 
meeting as follows: ‘‘ Although the commencement of a 
collegiate institution especially intended for the educa- 
tion of young men connected with the Presbyterian fam- 
ilies and churches of this Synod, seems to your committee 
to be very desirable on many accounts, still we cannot see 
the way open to recommend it at present. Neither the 
means nor the men to properly manage such an institu- 
tion are, in the judgment of your committees, at our com- 
mand. But we think the way is open and the demand is 
upon us for the establishment and the fostering of one or 
more Presbyterian academies, within the bounds of each 
of the three Presbyteries in Minnesota. Our brother, Rev. 
K. D. Neill, has recently opened an institution in the 
Winslow House, in St. Anthony, or East Minneapolis, 
which we hope and believe will fill the idea of your com- 
mittee as an academic or incipient collegiate or classical 
school within the bounds of the Presbytery of St. Paul. 
We recommend that the churches of that Presbytery give 
our brother Neill their confidence and support; and avail 
themselves of the proposed Christian culture of that in- 


fant institution.’’ The Presbyteries of Mankato and Wi- 
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nona were recommended, as soon as practicable, to estab- 
lish similar academies or preparatory schools. ‘‘In the 
meantime,’’ concludes the report, ‘‘and so long as the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota holds out to us the prospect of a 
higher education and Christian culture for the sons of 
our church, we recommend that the Presbyterian influ- 
ence and moral support of this state be accorded it.’’ So 
far as appears on the records of Synod, nothing further 
was done in the matter of establishing the proposed col. 
lege for a number of years. 

Little was accomplished in building up and fostering 
presbyterial academies. The great obstacle in the way of 
carrying out these schemes was lack of funds. There was 
very little accumulated wealth among the Presbyterians 
of the state at this time and the immediate demands of 
local church support and church building, with something 
contributed to the Boards of the church, absorbed all that 
could well be spared from most incomes. Even then the 
local work suffered on many fields from a totally inade- 
quate support. It is not surprising, therefore, that even 
those most eager for a Presbyterian college realized that 
the scheme was impracticable under existing conditions. — 
The project, however, was only postponed, not aban- 
doned. 

Providentially the way was opened for the realization 
of these hopes by the gift of Charles Macalester of Phil- 
adelphia for the founding of a Christian college ‘‘near 
the Falls of St. Anthony.’’ This gift came largely through 
the influence of Rev. E. D. Neill, D. D., a personal friend, 
and to him was intrusted the authority and responsibility 
of carrying the plan into effect. As has been stated, Dr. 
Neill, in a tentative way, had taken the first steps toward 
establishing a college by opening in the ‘‘ Winslow 
House’’ of Minneapolis, the property which constituted 
in part the Macalester foundation, an academy for boys. 
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As Mr. Macalester was himself a Presbyterian it was 
only natural that the institution he had made the- first 
provision for should be affiliated with the Presbyterian 
Chureh and be further advanced by Presbyterian support. 

Here appeared the opportunity, therefore, of carrying ° 
out the long cherished scheme of a Presbyterian college 
if proper arrangements could be made with the Trustees 
of Macalester. The plan seemed the more feasible as by 
the charter of the college, two-thirds of the Trustees were 
required to be Presbyterians in their church relations. 

Accordingly at the meeting of Synod at Red Wing in 
October, 1878, a popular meeting was held in the inter- 
ests of Christian education on the evening of the 11th, at 
which addresses were made by Prof. D. L. Kiehle, Prof. 
K. J. Thompson, Hon. C. EK. Vanderburgh and Rey. D. R. 
Breed. 

At the business session the next day the following res- 
olutions, presented by Rev. D. R. Breed, were adopted: 

RESOLVED First, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to consult and cooperate with the Trustees of 
Macalester College, with a view to the immediate estab- 
lishment of an educational institution in connection with 
this Synod. 

Second. That this committee be empowered to solicit 
funds, if need be, and if they find the first resolution to 
be impracticable, to act as Trustees for another institu- 
tion to be hereafter incorporated to be under the super- 
vision of this Synod. 

Third. That the committee may employ, when found 
necessary, an agent, at a salary, which they shall fix and 
for which they may provide. 

In accordance with this action the following commit- 
tee of five was appointed: Revs. R. B. Abbott, D. R. 
Breed and Daniel Rice, D. D.; Hon. C. E. Vanderburgh 


and D. W. Ingersoll. 
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This committee gave very careful attention to the 
matters assigned it, and the following year presented a 
report of progress with the request for more specific in- 
structions. In its report the committee stated that it had 
held seven meetings, four of which were in conjunction 
with a committee of the Trustees of Macalester College. 
In order that Synod might be fully informed on the sub- 
ject, the minutes of these meetings were read. 

It would appear from these negotiations that the pros- 
pect of making a satisfactory arrangement for the adop- 
tion of Macalester as a Synodical institution was not at 
this time very bright. The report says, ‘‘It will be seen, 
therefore, that the affairs of Macalester College remain 
in statu quo, without any apparent change or the im- 
mediate probability of any. 

‘‘This condition of affairs has governed us in the rec- 
ommendations, which we shall make. Let us premise 
them, by bearing testimony to our cordial reception by 
the Trustees of the College. We found these gentlemen 
desirous of advancing the interests of Presbyterianism 
by means of such an institution as we contemplate; anx- 
ious to afford us every opportunity to acquaint ourselves 
with their history and plans; and uniformily courteous, 
conciliatory and cooperative. Nevertheless a number of 
circumstances which we deem untoward, but which nei- 
ther they nor we can remedy, have led us to the unwel- 
come conclusion that it would be better for this Synod, 
at least for the present, to act without reference to the 
existence of the institution whieh they represent. | 

‘‘These circumstances are as follows: The name, loca- 
tion, government and presidency of Macalester College 
are already irrevocably settled by the founder. While 
the Trustees, and it may be others, may consider each 
of these best, we have concluded that no enterprise of the 
kind ean be suecessfully urged upon the Presbyterians 
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of the State and its Synod, while they have no voice and 
no choice in determining its most essential features. Its 
name, its site and the method of administration, should be 
submitted to those who are to endow and support it. How- 
ever competent its President may be he should be a Pres- 
byterian, chosen by the church, if its broadest and most 
generous sympathy is to be secured. We say this not 
with any prejudice against Macalester College, or any of 
its officers; they are all noble men, consecrated to a noble 
work, but solely with reference to what we believe to be 
the great practical question, feasibility and success. Our 
college, if we have one, must know no section, no pres- 
bytery, no city and no single man, but the whole church 
of the new Northwest. 

‘“We therefore recommend: 

‘‘1. That the thanks of this Synod be tendered to the 
Trustees of Macalester College, with an expression of sin- 
cere regret that we do not see our way clear, in the exist- 
ing state of affairs, to cooperate with them. 

‘2. That the committee of 1879-80 be enlarged to 
represent a greater number of places and interests. 

‘*3. That its powers be more definitely prescribed. 

‘‘4. That Synod instruct it definitely as to the plan 
which it shall pursue in the following particulars: 

“1. In the style and grade of the school contem- 
plated ; 

‘*2. In the method of locating said school, and 

‘*3. In raising funds therefor.’’ 

This report was signed by Rev. R. B. Abbott, D. R. 
Breed and Daniel Rice. It was unanimously adopted by 
Synod. The last three recommendations were referred 
back to the committee, enlarged by the appointment of 
Rev. R. F. Sample, D. D., and Elder S. J. R. MeMil- 
lan, as additional members. On their recommendation the 
Committee on an Educational Institution was enlarged 
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to consist of thirteen members as follows: Rev. R. B. Ab- 
bott, Albert Lea; Rev. Daniel Rice, D. D., St. Paul; Rev. 
D. R. Breed, St. Paul; Elder D. W. Ingersoll, St. Paul; 
Elder S. J. R. MeMillan, St. Paul; Rev. R. F. Sample, D. 
D., Minneapolis; Elder 8. A. Harris, Minneapolis; Elder 
CG. EK. Vanderburgh, Minneapolis; Hon. William Mitchell, 
Winona; Rev. R. F. McLaren, Red Wing; Elder J. N. 
Treadwell, St. Peter; Rev. H. A. Newell, Rochester; and 
Prof. D. L. Kiehle, St. Cloud. This committee was given 
plenary powers, and it was decided that the proposed 
institution should be of collegiate grade. 

It would appear from this committee’s report that the 
obstacles in the way of adopting Macalester College as 
a Synodical institution were four-fold, viz.: the presi- 
dency, the name, the location and the government, all of 
which were fixed by the terms of the foundation grant. 
The committee thought and Synod agreed with it, that 
in determining these important features of a Synodical 
institution the Presbyterians of the state, who were to 
support and be responsible for it, should have some voice. 
By the terms of the grant of its founder Rev. E. D. Neill, 
D. D., was the President of Macalester. He was the per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Macalester; and it was through his 
influence chiefly that the latter had become interested in 
establishing an educational institution in Minnesota. It 
was only fitting therefore, that Dr. Neill should be its 
head as its first President. He was eminently qualified 
for the position. His heart was in this work. For twenty 
years he had planned and labored to secure such an insti- 
tution. 

Had Dr. Neill continued in the ministry of the Pres- 
byterian Church, his occupancy of the Presidency of Mac- 
alester College would in no wise have been an obstacle 
to its adoption as the Synodical institution, but a few 


years before Dr. Neill had changed his ecclesiastical re- 
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lations and connected himself with the ministry of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church. This change of church rela- 
tions was in no wise the result of any dissatisfaction with 
the Presbyterian Church or lack of loyalty to her creed 
and order, but because of a deep sympathy with the 
movement out of which grew the Reformed Episcopal 
Chureh and a desire to assist a cause that so strongly ap- 
pealed to him. A natural preference for a liturgical form 
of service may also have somewhat influenced him. 

But the fact that Dr. Neill was no longer in the Pres- 
_byterian ministry presented to the minds of many a 
serious objection to making Macalester the Synodical col- 
lege. No one questioned his continued love for the Pres- 
byterian Church and his loyalty to everything that that 
ehurech stands for; but a Presbyterian institution, fos- 
tered and supported by the Presbyterians of Minnesota 
and elsewhere, should not have, as its official head, a min- 
ister of another denomination, no matter how acceptable 
he might be personally. This was the view of Synod’s 
committee and of Synod itself. 

The government of the college presented another dif- 
ficulty. Although by its charter two-thirds of the Board 
of Trustees were to be Presbyterians, yet it was a self- 
perpetuating body; and many members of Synod thought 
that the governing board in a Synodical institution should 
be chosen by Synod itself or that in some way Synod 
should have a more direct control over its membership 
than seemed possible under the provisions of Maealester’s 
charter. 

Questions as to name and location were of lesser im- 
portance. Many members of Synod, however, did not 
like the idea of these matters being decided in advance, 
with no opportunity for Synod to express a preference 
or have a voice in their determination. 


Macalester College must be located in the ‘‘neighbor- 
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hood of the Falls of St. Anthony.’’ It might be the 
judgment of Synod that its institution should be placed 
elsewhere. Various cities and sections of the state were 
anxious to seeure the proposed college. Some, no doubt, 
would make liberal offers to have it located within their 
own borders or neighborhood. ‘‘Near the Falls of St. 
Anthony’’ meant the vicinity at least of the Twin Cities; 
and many Presbyterians throughout the state might not 
be specially enthusiastic about supporting a college so 
located. 
No one could particularly object to the name of the 
institution though many might prefer some other title. 
Mr. Charles Macalester was a Presbyterian of high 
standing in Philadelphia and an elder in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of that city. But some members of 
Synod in this, as in other matters, did not like the idea 
of the name being predetermined. In their view Synod 
should itself choose the name of its own institution. 
Thus several obstacles stood in the way of Synod 
adopting Macalester College as its own institution. But 
the friends of this movement were by no means disheart- 
ened. It was so much the wiser thing to adopt Macalester 
College than to endeavor to start an entirely new institu- 
tion, that it was generally thought that some way could 
be found to solve these difficulties. To have two similar 
institutions in the state under Presbyterian auspices be- 
tween which there must necessarily be more or less rival- 
ry, would be exceedingly unwise, especially as the task 
of supporting one college was something that would tax 
to the utmost the limited resources of Synod. 
Accordingly the negotiations with the Trustees of 
Macalester College were continued and a special meeting 
of Synod was held in the Westminster Church, Minne- 
apolis, on March 16, 1880, ‘‘to take final and definite ac- 
tion with respect to cooperation with Macalester Col- 
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lege.’’ At this meeting Rev. J. C. Whitney presented the 
correspondence between the committee and the Trus- 
tees; also the credentials of Rev. J. C. Whitney, Hon. 
C. E. Vanderburgh and Hon. W. W. McNair as a commit- 
tee of Macalester Trustees to confer with Synod itself. 

The situation was fully considered and discussed. 
Statements were made by Rev. Daniel Rice, D. D., Rev. 
R. F. Sample, D. D., and Rev. R. B. Abbott. Synod then 
heard from the representatives of the college with ref- 
erence to that institution and the proposal of the Trus- 
tees to transfer it to the Synod. The result of this con- 
ference is embodied in the following resolution adopted 
by Synod: ‘‘Synod having heard and favorably consid- 
ered the generous proposition of Macalester College, deem 
it impracticable to take final action on the same at pres- 
ent; and refer the subject to Synod’s Committee on an 
Edueational Institution, to report at the next stated meet- 
ing of Synod.’’ | 

Evidently the negotiations were making progress. 
Both Synod and the representatives of the college were 
hopeful of overcoming the difficulties standing in the 
way of the adoption of Macalester as the Synodical in- 
stitution. 

Where both parties to a negotiation are agreed as to 
the end to be attained and both are willing to make 
concessions to accomplish that end, difficulties in the way 
of its realization are rarely insuperable. 

Accordingly it is not surprising that at the regular 
meeting of Synod in October of the same year, the Com- 
mittee on an Educational Institution was able to make 
the following report: 

1. That Macalester College has been established and 
secured to be continued as a college under Presbyterian 
control, by a provision in accordance with the wish of 


the founder, adopted by the Board of Trustees, whereby 
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two-thirds of the Trustees must be communicants of or 
attendants at the worship of the Presbyterian Church, 
and also by a by-law of the corporation, requiring that 
two-thirds of the Trustees shall always be Presbyterians. 

2. That such college has toward an endowment fund, 
$25,000 in cash securities bearing interest, and a building 
with grounds, estimated by an architect as worth fifty- 
five or sixty thousand dollars; and for which forty thou- 
sand dollars has been offered. 

3. That President Neill has sent in his resignation, 
to take effect whenever thirty thousand dollars has been 
raised for the endowment of the presidency, and a Pres- 
byterian selected for the office. 

4. The Trustees have expressed their wish that the 
college may be in fullest sympathy with the views and 
wishes of Synod, and their willingness, if Synod so de- 
sires, that it should nominate the President and at least 
one-half of the Board of Trustees, members of the present 
Board cheerfully resigning to make vacancies. 

0. Two things are fixed, and only two, so that they 
cannot be changed; (1) the name; (2) the location, which 
must be at or near the Falls of St. Anthony. 

6. The Trustees are reasonably hopeful of still fur- 
ther endowment from friends in the East. 

It is the decided conviction of the committee of Synod 
that a college for Minnesota should be so liberally en-' 
dowed by the Presbyterian Church as that, in its facili- 
ties for the most thorough Christian education, it should 
be inferior to none; and that in order to realize this, it 
is of the utmost importance, that at the present time, if 
practicable, all the resources of Synod for higher educa- 
tion should be centered on the building of one institu- 
tion. 

In view of these facts, therefore, the committee rec- 
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ommends to Synod the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions: 

“RESOLVED, That accepting the generous proposi- 
tions of the Board of ,Trustees of Macalester College, 
Synod will heartily cooperate with the Trustees in the 
effort to speedily and liberally endow Macalester College, 
and hereby recommends it to the sympathy and support 
of all the churches under our eare.’’ 

D. W. Ingersoll, Chairman. 
Daniel Rice, Secretary pro tem. 
C. KE. Vanderburgh. 

R. F. Sample. 

This report was finally and unanimously adopted. 

Thus, after long negotiations and careful considera- 
tion of all questions and conditions involved, a complete 
and satisfactory agreement was made between the Synod 
and the Trustees of Macalester College. Macalester be- 
eame the child of the Synod. A relationship was thus 
established which remains to this day and has proved 
eminently satisfactory to both the college and the Synod. 
Whatever differences of opinion may have existed at the 
time as to the wisdom of this action have long since dis- 
appeared. No one now would have the arrangement al- 
tered. The Synod needs the college and the college needs 
the Synod. Each helps the other. Divine guidance can 
be clearly seen in all the steps taken that led to this happy 
. result. 

The carrying out of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee and the building up of Macalester under the sup- 
port and fostering care of Synod belong to the later his- 
tory of that body. 

During this decade some presbyterial changes were 
made. The Synod of 1873 divided the Presbytery of 
Winona at its own request, by the erection of the new 
Presbytery of Southern Minnesota, to consist of the 
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churches and ministers in the counties of Houston, Fill- 
more, Mower and Freeborn, hitherto a part of the Pres- 
bytery of Winona; and the churches and ministers in 
the county of Faribault, hithertq belonging to the Pres- 
bytery of Mankato. It was also ordered that the churches 
and ministers in the county of Rice, St. Paul Presbytery, 
and the churches and ministers in the county of Waseca, 
Mankato Presbytery, be transferred to the Presbytery 
of Winona. 

These changes were evidently made to facilitate the 
work and secure more convenient supervision and admin- 
istration. Often means of communication furnished a 
better basis for grouping churches and arranging pres- 
byterial lines than mere territorial bounds. Churches 
and fields that might be comparatively near geographical- 
ly were sometimes so far apart otherwise that they could 
only be reached by long detours. 

This division of Winona Presbytery does not, seem, 
however, to have worked out satisfactorily, as two years 
later, in 1875, this Presbytery and the new Presbytery 
of Southern Minnesota were reunited at the request of 
both bodies and the churches and ministers taken, by the 
previous action, from the Presbyteries of Mankato and 
St. Paul were restored to their former relations. 

The division of Synod into the four Presbyteries of 
Dakota (Indian), Mankato, St. Paul and Winona, con- 
tinued until 1879, when the rapid development of the 
Red River region justified and even necessitated a new 
Presbytery. At this time the Presbytery of St. Paul coy- 
ered all the territory north and northwest of the Twin 
Cities. It embraced an empire in area. Bismarck on the 
Missouri River and Duluth at the head of Lake Superior, 
belonged to this Presbytery. The Red River Valley was 
fast filling with a sturdy agricultural population and new 
towns were springing up everywhere. Emigration also 
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Was spreading out over the plains of Dakota. Therefore 
the Synod of 1879 erected the Presbytery of Red River. 
The bounds of this Presbytery were described as follows: 
‘All that part of Dakota lying north of the parallel of 
forty-six degrees, north latitude; and the following coun- 
ties in Minnesota, to wit: Wilkin, Otter Tail, Clay, Beck- 
er, Polk, Beltrami, Marshall and Kittson.’’ The following 
ministers were assigned to this Presbytery: J. H. Bald- 
win, C. B. Stevens, O. W. Winchester, O. H. Elmer, J. K. 
Burgster and W. F. Iddings. The churches included were 
Fergus Falls, Western, Moorhead, Fargo, Elm River, Bis- 
marek, Grand Forks, Turtle River, Forest River and Pem- 
bina. Rey. O. H. Elmer, the minister of longest service 
in, the new presbytery, was authorized to call a meeting 
of presbytery and to moderate the same, until a Mod- 
erator was chosen. 

At this time the vast territory of Dakota was undi- 
vided. Civilization was gradually creeping over the bor- 
der as enterprising settlers made their way from the 
States to occupy the rich lands of this new country. The 
floods of immigration that characterized the next decade 
had not yet set in but here and there small settlements 
were established and groups of farmers were to be found. 
Many of these pioneers were of Presbyterian antecedents 
and preferences. Our Home Missionaries were not slow 
in following up these people for they needed the Sunday 
School and the Church. So there sprang up here and 
there small churches and mission stations beyond the bor- 
ders of Minnesota. Some of these had been organized by 
Home Mission workers from Iowa who, very properly, 
made little account of the fact that Dakota was, territo- 
rially a part of the Synod of Minnesota, and were only 
anxious to carry the gospel message where it was needed. 

The Synod of Iowa North therefore asked our Synod 
to unite in an overture to the General Assembly request- 
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ing that Southeast Dakota be transferred from the Synod 
of Minnesota to the Synod of Iowa North. This request 
was duly considered by Synod at its annual meeting in 
1879. Ags these mission fields were for the most part 
adjacent to the western boundary of Minnesota, Synod 
did not see its way clear to comply with this request 
from the Synod of Iowa North. Instead it erected the 
new Presbytery of Vermillion to cover all that part of 
Dakota lying south of the parallel of forty-six degrees 
north latitude, and the following counties of Minnesota: 
Rock, Pipestone, Lincoln, Yellow Medicine, Lyon and 
Murray. The ministers composing the new Presbytery 
were: J. H. McKee, J. C. McKee, Ransom Wait, H. V. 
Rice, M. N. Adams, Charles Thayer and Clark London. 
Rev. Charles Thayer was authorized to call the Presby- 
tery together, and to preside as Moderator until a Mod- 
erator was elected. 

In addition Synod adopted the following resolution: 
‘*That the thanks of this Synod be returned to the breth- 
ren of the Synod of Iowa North for the able work done 
by them in southeastern Dakota; that the ministers and 
the churches planted by them in the territory of the 
new Presbytery of Vermillion be requested to connect | 
regularly with said Presbytery; and that Rev. A. K. 
Baird, Synodical Missionary of Northern Iowa, be invited 
to take charge of the Home Missionary work in said 
Presbytery, the Board of Home Missions coneurring.”’ 
These arrangements proved satisfactory. The Dakota 
churches were well cared for by the Synodical Mission- 
ary and other workers. Until the Synods of North and 
South Dakota were formed, they remained a part of the 
Synod of Minnesota. 

The great work of these years as of all the years in 
the history of the Synod, was that of Home Missions. 
Minnesota was and still is largely a Home Mission field. 
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During this decade, outside the larger cities, compara- 
tively few of our churches were self supporting. While 
contributing to the Home Mission Board’s treasury, most 
of them drew out far more than they put in. This was 


Rev, David C. Lyon, Synodical Missionary, 1867-1882 


inevitable in a new country. Naturally therefore Home 

Missions occupied from year to year very much of the 

attention of the Synod. Rev. David C. Lyon was the 

Synodical Missionary during this period. His labors 
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were unceasing. He had a wide vision of the work as 
well as the executive ability to carry out large plans. 
Hampered always by inadequate means he yet persever- 
ingly and constantly pushed the work, neglecting no part 
of his great field. His reports, presented at the annual 
meetings of the Synod, constituted a leading feature of 
the proceedings. They were always heard with special 
interest and usually were followed by earnest discussions 
as to how his large plans could be realized, or how the 
difficulties standing in the way of advancement could be 
overcome. 

Something of the extent of the field he was supposed 
to cover is indicated in, his report to the Synod of 1873, 
in which he mentions the organization of a chureh at 
‘*Bismarek, 456 miles west of Duluth.’’ Bismarek was 
then the western terminus of the Northern Pacifie Rail- 
road. Another church organized that year was ‘* Worth- 
ington, 178 miles southwest of St. Paul.’’ Certainly the 
mission field was then one of magnificent. distances. In a 
single year he reported having traveled fifteen thousand 
miles. Lack of men was often as serious an obstacle to his 
work as lack of means. | 

It requires ministers of special qualifications to sue- 
ceed in this pioneer work. Not only must they be willing 
to endure hardships and live on meager and often un- 
certain salaries, but they must be men of adaption, force, 
courage and persistence, who are not easily discouraged 
and to whom difficulties are a challenge rather than a 
deterrent. All this in addition to those educational and 
spiritual qualifications which the ministry everywhere 
requires. It is not surprising therefore that the Synod- 
ical Missionary felt keenly at times the utter inadequacy 
of the men and means at his disposal. It is pathetie 
how his reports from year to year set forth the obstacles 
in the way of advancement and the meagerness of the 
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means at his command compared with the needs and op- 
portunities of the field. Yet there was never a note of— 
pessimism, seldom even of his discouragement. Whatever 
the difficulties of the present there was always a brighter 
tomorrow; and the disposition was never lacking to 
achieve the utmost under existing conditions. 

But there was usually also a brighter side to the pic- 
ture. However results might compare with needs and 
opportunities they were not in themselves meager much 
less insignificant. 

The history of Home Missions during this period, 
therefore, is one of steady growth and advancement. 
New fields were occupied, churches were founded, church 
buildings erected and the older congregations were grow- 
ing stronger so that almost every year some were re- 
ported as reaching self support. This advance was some- 
what offset by here and there a church growing weaker 
instead of stronger, and in some eases fields, which had 
seemed promising when first occupied, had to be aban- 
doned for various reasons. Even in a new country the 
character of the population changes locally; people keep 
moving hoping to better their condition. Then the bright 
promise of their founding is not fulfilled in the history 
‘of many new towns. Instead of growing rapidly into 
cities and even metropolitan centers, as was fondly hoped 
and prophesied, they soon reached the limit of their de- 
velopment. With the ending of the boom there is not 
only an arrested growth but a shrinkage in size and im- 
portance. Churches, started during the days of great ex- 
pectations, suffer with the rest of the community. Mem- 
bers move away; few new people are coming in and 
those who remain have lost courage and most of their 
means. So the church grows too weak to support a min- 
ister even with such mission aid as can be secured; finally © 


it becomes extinct, 
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Such experiences, which are often tragic in their re- 
sults to individuals, belong to the early settlement of 
every new country. Probably Minnesota has had as small 
a share of them as any new state for it is an agricultural 
region and there was always wealth in the soil so that 
people could live even if there were financial reverses. 

Over churching was another cause which accounts for 
the feebleness and final extinction of some churches. This 
was not, however, a common evil. It occurred princi- 
pally in places that had been over boomed. If a town 
promised to be a large center of population it was only 
natural that the various denominations should be eager 
to secure a foothold before the ground had been fully 
occupied. If there was not room today for them all, 
there would be tomorrow. To wait until the size of the 
town justified an increase in churches would be to lose 
the opportunity, for the adherents of the denominations 
not represented would have already, for the most part, 
identified themselves with other communions. So there 
was in some localities an eager competition to be first on 
the ground or at least be early in the field; and that 
without much regard to what work other churches were 
already doing there. This, of course, divided the Chris- 
tian forces, and two or more churches were trying to do 
the Lord’s work which could be better done by one. 
The result was not only division and weakening to all 
the Christian bodies involved but there was produced 
necessarily a competition, sometimes a friction, that was 
detrimental to the sacred interests they all alike repre- 
sented. Such cases may not have been common but they 
existed. There was very little excuse for anything of 
the kind for the field was so large that there was abun- 
dant room for all to labor without encroaching upon one 
another. 

Their utmost missionary efforts could scarcely provide 
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for the needs of the new territory that was fast filling 
up. All the leading denominations felt the evil of this 
overlapping and local competition and made more or less 
effort to avoid it. Our Synodical Missionary in his re- 
port to Synod in 1874, says: ‘‘Our endeavors have not 
been slackened to avoid planting of too many churches 
in small and feeble towns. The feeling is more and more 
prevalent that the men and means furnished by the Mas- 
ter to carry on His work, irrespective of denominational 
names, are to be regarded as a sacred trust by those who 
have any voice in appropriating or disposing of them. 
As this feeling becomes more prevalent there 
will be less jostling and crowding upon each other, a 
thing greatly to be desired in the prosecution of our 
missionary work. We have particularly endeavored to 
avoid the folly of having two churches near akin in doc- 
trine and polity, especially the former, cultivating the 
same ground.”’ 
Out of these views and efforts grew an understanding 
with the Congregational brethren respecting the priority 
rights of each other in the occupancy of new fields sO 
that neither body would enter where the other had al- 
ready established a work. This, of course, did not apply 
to the larger cities where there was abundant room for 
all. For many years this comity agreement or under- 
standing has been observed, with happy results, by both 
denominations, so that in Minnesota towns and cities 
even of considerable size there are not found churches 
of both orders. Before this comity agreement was ef- 
fected, however, there were certain fields where churches 
of both denominations had already been established. Ef- 
forts were made in these cases to consolidate the com- 
peting churches and the withdrawal of one or the other 
by an equitable arrangement. 
Committees of conference for this purpose were ap- 
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pointed and had no difficulty usually in coming to an- 
agreement, but the trouble was to get the consent of the | 
local churches. The members of each were naturally at- 
tached to their own denomination and while perfectly 
willing to receive into their fellowship their brethren 
of the other church, were reluctant to go into their’s and 
thus lose their denominational connection. 

Thus these efforts for union were largely unsuccess- 
ful. In some eases, however, consolidation came later by 
a natural process, the stronger church gradually absorb- 
ing the weaker. In other instances both congregations 
came to see the folly of living apart, with the attendant 
rivalry and division of forces, and came together. 

At certain times there were special difficulties in the 
way of the Home Mission work in the State. For several 
years it was the grasshopper scourge already described. 
This calamity affected most of the southern part of the 
State covering ten counties in all, and coming north al- 
most to the Twin Cities. It was this section of the State 
where in the early seventies, most of the Home Mission 
work was located. This evil brought loss to every one 
and ruin to not a few. The successive years of this devas-_ 
tation discouraged every community. It seemed at times 
as if this section of the State was doomed and must be 
abandoned. 

All of this, of course, had a most depressing effect 
upon missionary effort. Nothing more could be hoped 
for, under such circumstances, than merely keeping alive 
existing churches and missions. Enlargement was im- 
possible. But that cloud passed away with the final dis- 
appearance of the grasshoppers in the spring of 1877. 

The financial depression of 1873 and the following 
years had also an adverse effect upon Home Mission ef- 
fort throughout the Synod as it very much diminished 
the resources of the local churches as well as the re- 
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sources of the Board. Minnesota was not so much af- 
fected as other parts of the country, yet where financial 
ability was not seriously impaired, the uncertainty of 
the conditions naturally led to caution in starting new 
enterprises as well as in enlarging those already existing. 
While the Board stood loyally by the work to the ut- 
most of its ability it could not be depended upon to sup- 
port its enlargement. 

Conservatism ruled the day, so that the Synodical 
Missionary in 1874 reported only two new churches or- 
ganized, one in St. Paul and one in Minneapolis, while 
the next year not one new church in the Synod is re- 
ported. In 1876 one was organized. 

In 1877 the financial stringency had largely passed 
away. Three new churches are reported that year and 
two of the missionary churches had become self-support- 
ing. This year, of the one hundred and fifteen churches 
on the roll of Synod, only seventeen were self-support- 
ing. Ten of these were in St. Paul Presbytery; three in 
Mankato Presbytery; and four in Winona Presbytery. 
Thus six out of seven of all the churches on the roll of 
Synod were dependent to greater or less extent on Home 
Mission aid. This indicates to what extent Minnesota 
was then a missionary field. 

The expenditures of the Board of Home Missions 
within the bounds of Synod were large, as was to be ex- 
pected. In 1875 the appropriations were $18,000. In 
1876 they were reduced to $14,000. This was chiefly ow- 
ing to the financial depression then prevailing. The next 
year the amount was increased to over $15,000. 

The contributions of the churches of Synod to the 
Board’s treasury during this period were, as was to be 
expected, comparatively small. In 1875 they were $1,800, 
or ten percent of the amount received. In 1876 they 
were $1,300. Nearly half of this amount came from the 
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Westminster Chureh of Minneapolis. The year 1877 
makes a better showing, the contributions being almost 
doubled. This increase was owing chiefly to the special 
efforts of the Synodical Missionary, assisted by the Rev. 
D. R. Breed, pastor of the House of Hope Church, St. 
Paul. Contributions from this church during this year 
brought it to the head of the list, the Westminster 
Church standing second in amount of gifts. 

These facts and figures give a fair exhibit of the 
financial side of the Home Mission work during this 
decade. 

Home missionary work at this time was not altogether 
confined to the English speaking population. A con- 
siderable German immigration had settled in the State, 
especially in the southern portion. These people were 
for the most part Protestant. They were too few and 
scattered to maintain churches of their own order even 
where they generally belonged in the same denomina- 
tion. A considerable number of them were of the Re- 
formed Faith and so had special claims upon our sym- 
pathy and oversight. As early as 1864 a German Pres- 
byterian Church was organized in Winona. A few years 
later a mission of this church developed into the Frank 
Hill German Church. 

The Synod of 1878 appointed a committee consisting 
of Rev. J. D. Todd, Rev. John Leierer and Elder C. E. 
Vanderburgh, to consider the spiritual needs’ of these 
people and to report some plan for reaching them. This 
committee on German Evangelization reported to the 
next Synod. It had issued and widely distributed among 
the ministers of Synod a questionnaire, asking for infor- 
mation regarding the number of Germans in their neigh- 
borhoods, their church affiliations, to what extent their 
religious needs were being met; and the desirability of 
inaugurating a work among them, In view of the facts 
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disclosed by these reports the committee strongly recom- 
mended that immediate and active effort be made to 
meet the spiritual needs of these people. 

The Synodical Missionary therefore gave considera- 
ble attention to this work. What was accomplished, 
however, belongs rather to later periods in the history of 
Synod. It is sufficient now to state that this action of 
Synod evidences that it was awake to the needs of every 
race and class living within its bounds. 

Next to Home Missions, and closely allied with it, 
indeed a part of it in the larger sense, was the work for 
the establishment of Sunday Schools. Of course the or- 
ganization of a church meant a Sunday School, but there 
_ were everywhere throughout the state, communities not 
strong enough to support a church or too divided in their 
ecclesiastical preferences to unite in a church of any par- 
ticular denomination, yet where a Sunday School was not 
only needed but could be established and supported with 
the cooperation of practically all the Protestant forces. 
Then, too, the organization of a Sunday School was the 
first step in the establishment of a church. The majority 
of the churches of Synod have grown out of Sunday 
Schools. So that the importance of Mission Sunday 
School work was felt from the very beginning. The 
American Sunday School Union, the pioneer in this field, 
since territorial days, had been rendering a splendid 
service. Its leader and veteran was Elder Martin B. 
Lewis of the Red Wing Church. But this agency could 
not cover the whole ground. Much needed to be done 
that it could not do or do so well as it could be done 
under Presbyterian auspices. Especially was this true in 
communities largely Presbyterian. Therefore the work of 
establishing Sunday Schools in destitute places command- 
ed the early attention of Synod and was esteemed an in- 
tegral part of the general Home Mission work. So im- 
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portant was it considered that from the first, it was made 
a distinet department of missionary activity. 

At the meeting of Synod in September, 1871, a com- 
mittee on Sabbath School work was appointed, with Prof. 
E. J. Thompson of the State University as chairman. In 
1873 this committee reported, laying special emphasis 
upon the importance of the Sunday School, both to youth 
and to the Church. The duty of teaching the faith of 
the church to the children was urged. It was recom- 
mended that a Central Committee be appoimted whose 
duty it should be ‘‘to gather statistics, correspond with 
all the churches of the Synod, and strive to awaken a 
new interest in the special work of our own Church Sab- 
bath School.’’ It was also recommended that a Sunday 
School Institute be held at the next meeting of Synod. 
These recommendations were warmly approved. At this 
time the total membership of the Sunday Schools in the 
several Presbyteries was 6,754. About one-half of these 
were in St. Paul Presbytery. The membership of the 
- schools gradually increased until in 1879 it had risen to 
8,478. 

The nation-wide work of establishing Mission Sunday 
Schools, which the church at large was to undertake and 
in which Minnesota has had so large a share, belongs to 
a later period in the history of the Synod. At this time 
such a scheme was not even considered. | 

While, as was to be expected in a new country, with 
its rapid development and many demands, the main ef- 
fort of Synod was expended in caring for its own field, 
it was never forgotten that it was only a part of a greater 
whole. So the general work of the church was never 
overlooked. A considerable part of the time of each 
meeting was devoted to a consideration of the work of 
the Church outside Minnesota. Not once was it forgot- 
ten that the field is the world. In outlook and in effort 
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Synod was thus never provincial. When it first met for 
organization after reunion, committees were appointed 
not only on Home Missions but on Foreign Missions, . 
Chureh Erection, Publication, Education, Ministerial Re- 
lef and Freedmen. These Permanent Committees re- 
ported annually at subsequent meetings and their re- 
ports indicate not only a deep interest in the causes they 
represented, but an emphasis is put upon the importance 
of these causes and a ferveney of appeal for their support 
is made that evidences a truly catholic spirit and out- 
look both on their part and on the part of the Church. 
When it is remembered that often the men making these 
reports and appeals, were serving churches too weak 
financially to support them, and that frequently, the mea- 
ger salary promised was in arrears, one cannot but mar- 
vel that they could be so far forgetful of self and their 
own needs as to give such emphasis to the needs of others 
and the larger work of the Church. It would seem as 
if they could not but feel that every- dollar thus econ- 
tributed by their own people to the Boards of the Church 
must be a dollar less for their own support. Yet their 
loyalty to the call of the great outlying world never 
faltered. 

Never did they urge the need at home as a reason, for 
not sending abroad. Sometimes, indeed, inability to meet 
the home demand was given as an explanation for not 
eiving more to the Boards of the Church but it was never 
pleaded as a justification. Rather’ was it urged that 
churches should support the Boards in spite of their 
own poverty; and that they should never be so absorbed 
in meeting their own needs as to refuse or neglect to 
contribute something to help those elsewhere whose 
necessities might be greater even than their own. This 
spirit and attitude characterized the entire Synod. At 


least no different sentiment ever found expression on 
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the floor of Synod; and when some more than usual 
large gifts to the general work of the Church were re- 
ported there was universal rejoicing and never a regret 
expressed that these gifts had not in whole or in part 
been devoted to work in the home field. 

The greatest of these general causes was, of course, 
Foreign Missions. As has been stated, at the first ses- 
sion of the Synod of Minnesota in 1858, Rev. Edward D. 
Neill was appointed to preach a sermon on Foreign Mis- 
sions at the next meeting of that body. 

This interest in the evangelization of the world is 
typical and prophetic of all the future history of Synod. 
Itself a child of foreign missionary effort, Synod never 
lost interest in this great enterprise, and with all the 
pressure of home needs has always had a part in the 
spread of the gospel to non-Christian lands. Rev. John 
P. Williamson, the son of the veteran missionary and 
himself born among the Dakotas on the mission field 
of Minnesota, was, very appropriately, made chairman of 
the first Synodical committee on Foreign Missions. In 
his first report given at the meeting held in St. Paul, Sep- 
tember, 1870, he stated that the churches of Synod dur- 
ing the preceding ecclesiastical year had contributed 
$1,500 to this cause. On the recommendations of the com- 
mittee it was ordered: 

1. That a yearly sermon on Foreign Missions be 
preached in every congregation. 

2. That our churches be exhorted to remember the 
hallowed custom of observing a monthly coneert of 
prayer for the heathen. 

3. That our ministers be enjoined to seek out young 
men and women for the foreign field, and to call upon 
parents to give their sons and daughters to this most 
Christian work, that our prayers to the Lord of the har- 
vest for more laborers be not in vain. 
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4. That Presbyteries be requested to embody in their 
narratives to Synod, the number of churches contributing 
to Foreign Missions and the number holding monthly 
concerts. 

The following year 49 of the 119 churches of Synod 
eontributed to this cause. The total amount given was 
$1,175. In 1872 the amount contributed rose to $1,744. 
Many churches gave nothing, which of course meant that 
the cause was not even presented. When it 1s remem- 
bered that this was before the era of church budgets and 
the every member canvass, this is not surprising. 

In those days the annual collection was the main de- 
pendence for raising funds for this as for every other 
benevolent cause and, where there were no women’s so- 
cieties, practically the only dependence. With the pres- 
sure of local needs the convenient time for taking an of- 
fering for Foreign Missions often never came, or did not 
-‘come every year. Usually, however, this omission was 
more by oversight than intent. An offering, therefore, 
would be made some years but omitted other years. The 
contributions of the Synod to this cause continued to 
increase, however, year by year. In 1873, they were 
$2,241; in 1874, $2,721; in 1879, $2,900. Some years 
there was a falling off. On the whole, however, there 
was progress. 

Rey. Stephen R. Riggs, D. D., the pioneer missionary, 
as chairman of the Foreign Missionary committee for 
the year 1879 calls attention to the fact that for Minne- 
sota Foreign Missions are also Home Missions, since the 
Foreign Mission Board is expending large amounts on 
the Dakota Indians living in Minnesota. The previous 
year $15,000 had been appropriated for this work from 
the treasuries of the Presbyterian Board and the Ameri- 
can Board. The Synod also gave to this cause workers 
aS well as money. 
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In 1877 three foreign missionaries went out from our 
bounds, namely: Rev. S. H. Murphy, Rev. James M. Me- 
Cauley and Rey. Samuel L. Ward. 

While Home and Foreign Missions were the great 
benevolent causes that appealed most strongly to the 
churches and received the largest share of their offer- 
ings, the other Boards of the Church were not forgotten. 
That of Church Erection appealed specially to the sym- 
pathy and support of the churches since a large majority 
of the congregations of Synod depended upon this Board 
for aid in building houses of worship. Indeed all the 
churches, with a few exceptions, received help from this 
Board in at least their first building operations. Many 
of them could never have built at all without such aid. 
A new congregation in a new country, means usually 
a mere handful of people of very limited means. They 
have their own homes to provide; accumulations of prop- 
erty are yet to come; and many are in debt. Church 
building means relatively a large expenditure, however 
modest the structure or plain its furnishings. Yet a 
church edifice is a necessity. The young organization 
must have a home. This is vital to its growth and even 
to its continued existence. The problem is how to secure 
it. Something can be raised on the field. The congre- 
gation as a rule gives generously, some individuals give 
heroically. A start is made but the utmost that can thus 
be secured is inadequate. Then the Board comes to the 
help of the struggling church and makes a grant not ex- 
ceeding a third of the cost of the building and helps 
solve the problem. The conditions of this grant are that 
it shall complete a building free from debt and that a 
first mortgage shall be given the Board for the amount 
contributed. This mortgage neither draws interest nor 
does it ever become payable unless the property is di- 
verted from its use as a Presbyterian house of worship. 
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Synod and its churches have always therefore felt spe- 
cially grateful to this agency of the Church at large for 
the help that has been received from it in providing 
houses of worship for congregations too weak financially 
to provide their own without assistance. 

At the beginning of this decade, the Reunion Memo- 
rial Fund was a great help in church building and in 
Wiping out chureh debts. This aid, given in addition to 
the amounts contributed to the Board, and intended to 
meet special needs, enabled many congregations to weath- 
er the storm of adverse conditions. 

Churches receiving aid from the Board are pledged 
to support its work by taking at least one collection dur- 
ing each year for its treasury. This obligation was some- 
times overlooked and as the years passed by was forgot- 
ten by some congregations, yet it proved a stimulus to 
most of the churches and they remembered this cause 
when they felt too weak to do anything for other Boards 
of the church. . 

The Synod of 1871 petitioned the Board of Church 
Erection to appoint a Secretary for the West, with 
‘‘headquarters in the field’’ and with Chicago or St. Louis 
as the base of operations. The reason for this request, 
which was urgently presented, was that it was felt that 
Philadelphia or New York were too far away either for 
a proper oversight over the field or a wise Judgment up- 
on the needs of particular churches for aid. This was 
undoubtedly true, but at this time the policy of all the 
Boards was to operate from the Eastern seaboard, and 
it was years before the establishment of district super- 
intendents in the West was discovered to be the wiser 
plan. An occasional visit of a secretary to the outlying 
regions or his presence at a meeting of Synod was con- 
sidered sufficient. Nothing therefore apparently came of 
this petition. 
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To give a list of the churches receiving aid during 
these ten years would be practically to give a list of 
churches erecting houses of worship in this period. There 
were exceptions, but these were few. The grants to in- 
dividual churches ran from $100 to $1,000. Perhaps $400 
would be a fair average of the amounts received. The 
appropriations made by the Board to the Synod each 
year varied from $2,000 to $8,000; but they always far 
exceeded the amount of contributions received from the 
Synod. Thus the Synod of Minnesota owes a large debt 
of gratitude to this ageney of the Church. Without it 
the work in the State would have been greatly crippled. 

While other Boards of the Church received less at- 
tention than those already considered, they were by no 
means neglected nor was any attempt made to minimize 
their importance. On the contrary their claims were em- 
phasized by the committees representing them. At every 
meeting of Synod they were not only presented but often 
much time was occupied in their consideration. Men 
were appointed to these committees who were known to 
be specially interested in the causes represented and 
qualified to care for them. Education, Publication, Min- 
isterial Relief and Freedmen, were at each meeting of 
Synod thus carefully reviewed. The importance of these 
causes, the advances made in their work, what was being 
done for them in our own Synod, the amounts contributed 
to them by the churches, how a deeper interest in them 
could be awakened among the people, the nature and ex- 
tent of our own obligation to them, the spreading of in- 
formation regarding them and their claims among the 
membership—these and lke questions were more or less 
discussed at every session of Synod. 

Throughout the year these committees, Synodical ae 
Presbyterial, did a large amount of work in stimulating 
an interest and imparting information among the con- 
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gregations that all the membership of the Church might 
not only be moved to remember these causes by their 
gifts but to give intelligently as well as generously. It 
was no doubt true that sometimes these committees did 
not take their duties very seriously; and made reports 
that were perfunctory but such cases were exceptional. 
In the main they were loyal to their responsibilities and 
rendered a faithful service. 

The support of the Boards depends chiefly upon the 
pastors and sessions of the individual churches. If these 
realize their responsibilities, and are faithful in present- 
ing the general work of the Church to their congrega- 
tions, the committees of Synod and Presbyteries can do 
much to help them.. If, however, they themselves lack 
interest or are reluctant to present these causes to their 
congregations, lest funds be diverted from their own lo- 
cal use that were needed at home, these committees can 
do little. 

The Synod of 1871 appointed a Committee on Benev- 
olence and Finance. This was done in conformity to the 
action of the General Assembly of that year, which es- 
tablished one of its own and enjoined every Synod and 
Presbytery to appoint similar committees. The general 
object of this committee was to have supervision over the 
benevolent work of Synod, to stimulate liberality and in- 
troduce better methods of giving. It did its principal 
work through the Presbyterial Committees but in its re- 
ports and recommendations to the Synod, it reached di- | 
rectly the pastors and a considerable part of the elder- 
ship. ; 

This committee sought to introduce through the Synod 
the plan of systematic giving, as opposed to the ocea- 
sional, impulsive and haphazard type of giving that had. 
hitherto generally prevailed. It also adopted the slogan 
of ‘‘a contribution for all the Boards from all the church- 
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es.”’ It was urged, therefore, that every chureh and 
every member should, if possible, do something, much or 
little, for every benevolent cause of the General Assem- 
bly. : 
That there was need of such a committee is evident 
from the fact that it reported in 1875 that only 18 out of 
107 churches on the roll of Synod contributed to all the 
Boards of the Church during the previous year; and that 
25 gave nothing to any Board. Less than half of the 
latter class, however, had pastors, which no doubt ae- 
counted for the gulps of some to contribute. The -giv- 
ing, however, this report says, was ‘‘not confined to the 
largest churches nor the lacking of giving to the smaller 
ones; but on the contrary, many of our weakest congre- 
gations have generously filled all their blanks, while some 
of the comparatively wealthy ones have neglected this 
duty.’’ 

Through the efforts of this committee and a growing 
sense of obligation to support the whole work of the 
Church, as well perhaps as increasing ability, the con- 
tributions of the churches from year to year show a grad- 
ual improvement. More churches are remembering more 
causes; and they are giving in larger amounts. Fewer 
of them consider their own needs and poverty a justifica- 
tion for doing nothing for the Boards of the Church. 

The following statistical table summarizes the con- 
tributions of the churches of the Synod to all objects dur- 
ing this Reunion decade. The table begins with 1871 as 
that year was the first entire year following Reunion, the 
ecclesiastical year ending April 30th. 
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This table indicates a gradual inerease in the contri- 
butions of the Synod from year to year until those of 
1880 almost doubled those of 1871. There were fluctua- 
tions owing chiefly to the financial depression of 1873 and 
the grasshopper scourge that came later, but on the whole 
there was progress. 

In addition to these regular contributions, during the 
first two years of this period a considerable amount was 
given to the Five Million Dollar Reunion Memorial Fund 
by churches and by individuals that is not included. In 
a report of the Committee on Narrative to the Synod of 
1871 this amount was estimated to be about $100,000. 

In the growth and spiritual development of the 
churches during this decade there was a normal progress. 
No wide-spread revivals occurred but in individual. 
churches and groups of churches there were local awak- 
enings that greatly increased the number of communi- 
cants and lifted the whole membership to a higher spir- 
itual plane. Evangelistic services, chiefly of an interde- 
nominational character, were held in the Twin Cities 
which greatly strengthened the churches there. 

So in the smaller cities and in many rural districts 
special efforts of this kind were made. Usually they re- 
sulted in increasing the membership and in quickening 
the spiritual life of the Church. 

The following table indicates the number of additions 
and the total membership during this period: 


Year 1871. | 1872 | 1873 | 1874 | 1875 | 1876 | 1877 | 1878 | 1879 | 1880 | Totals 


Added on 

examination} 479] 417| 376| 307| 669|} 632] 467) 388] 455} 401] 4,591 
Added on 

pee 389} 343} 305) 331] 344] 326) 292} 347) 400] 422) 3,499 
ota 

Member- 

ship 4,764| 4,942) 4,972] 5,355) 5,514) 5,942) 6,040] 6,158] 6,650] 6,968 


It will be seen that during these ten years 8,090 mem- 
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bers had been received. The net increase, however, was 
2,204. The number of Presbyteries was increased from 4 
to 5; the number of churches from 118 to 1383; of min- 
isters from 87 to 112. These are not large gains, but if 
the external growth was moderate the rooting was deep- 
er; and there was a slow accumulation of strength that 
was to manifest itself in the decade that followed. 

But the attention of Synod during these years was 
not wholly occupied with its own activities; nor with 
merely the concerns of the Presbyterian Church. It. took 
a far wider range of interests and responsibilities. Every 
good cause affecting the moral welfare of the state and | 
the nation received a hearing and enlisted the coopera- 
tion of its membership. Much consideration was given 
the cause of Temperance though there was at this time 
no Permanent Committee of Synod on the subject. At 
its session in 1871, Synod approved and adopted the ac- 
tion proposed by the Methodist State Conference, to call 
a conference of the Evangelical Christian bodies of Min- 
nesota to present a united front against the tide of in- 
temperance and to devise united efforts to combat the 
evil. 

The Synod of 1873 took strong action against the 
liquor traffic in an earnest petition to the Legislature to 
enact more stringent laws to curb it, especially to pass 
a bill proposed by the State Temperance Union, entitled 
‘‘An act. to restrain the sale of intoxicating liquors, and 
to provide for damages arising from such sale.’’ 

At the meeting of 1879 the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union presented the following Memorial to 
Synod: ‘‘Inasmuch as the liquor traffic is fraught with 
evil to the property, homes, health, lives and peace of our 
citizens, and that in the Church we look for right prin- 
ciples, pure teaching, and good example; therefore we, 
the committee appointed by the Minnesota W, C, T, U,, 
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do pray your reverend body that you use only unfer- | 
mented wine at the Communion; that you require total — 
abstinence from all alcoholic liquors, as beverages, on 
the part of your members; and that you exert your in-~ 
fluence to the best of your ability, to elect to office such ~ 
men as you know will make such laws as will banish the 

foul demon alcohol from our state; and if you believe | 
that giving the ballot to women on this subject, will the 
more speedily effect this change, then we pray you to 
act in accordance with your deepest convictions of right.’’ 

The answer of Synod to this petition is quite expres- 
sive of the historic position of the Presbyterian Church 
with reference to the relations of Church and State as 
well as to individual liberty. 

It is as follows: 

1. The right to arrange the details of the Communion 
Service belongs to each church through its Session; yet — 
we recommend the use of unfermented wine in the Com- 
munion. 

2. It is not competent for us to institute any other 
terms of communion or membership in the Chureh than 
those prescribed by our Lord Jesus Christ. It is our duty 
as ministers to preach righteousness, temperance and 
judgment to come; believing that gospel truth will lead 
to temperance in life, as well as the practice of every 
other Christian virtue. We believe our members are 
thorough abstainers and temperance men and women. 

3. Civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction lying in differ- 
ent planes, the one being secular, the other spiritual, it 
is not for the Church, in her ecclesiastical capacity, to 
preseribe the qualifications for office in the State, as en- 
lightened Christian conscience will lead to right voting. 

Strong action was from time to time taken on Sab- 
bath observance. The subject was usually considered in 
the Narrative as well as in other reports but it was not 
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until a later period that a permanent committee on Sab- 
bath observance was appointed though there are occa- 
sional references to a committee on the subject. 

The work and objects of the National Sabbath Asso- 
ciation, as the organization was called, were heartily ap- 
proved by the Synod of 1878. A special committee con- 
sisting of Rev. William McKibbin, Rev. Daniel Rice, D. 
D., and Elder H. M. Knox was then appointed to corre- 
‘ spond with this National Society with a view of secur- 
ing a better observance of the Sabbath in our own State. 
The Synod of 1880 gave special attention to this subject. 

The committee appointed in 1878 to correspond with 
the National Sabbath Association was enlarged by the ad- 
dition of Rev. R. F. Sample, D. D., and Elder D. R. Noyes. 
The enlargement of this committee and its exceptionally 
strong personnel indicated that Synod was aroused to 
the importance of doing something to safeguard the Sab- 
bath. This enlarged committee, of which Rev. R. F. Sam- 
ple, D. D., was chairman, presented a strong and ex- 
tended report in which all ministers connected with 
Synod were urged to preach on the subject, and it ree- 
ommended cooperation in the organization of a Sabbath 
Committee in St. Paul. This committee had carried on 
quite an extensive publicity campaign by distributing ap- 
propriate literature on the subject, among ministers and 
laymen. The Committee’s report was in itself a fine doc- 
ument for such a purpose. 

The following resolutions presented by the chairman 
of this committee and adopted by Synod sufficiently in- 
dicates its views on this important subject : 

RESOLVED, 1. That we earnestly press upon all our 
congregations the obligation, by precept, example and 
well directed effort, to maintain the observance of the 
Lord’s Day as required by the law of God, enforced by 
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the gospel, and grounded in the physical and moral ne- 
cessities of man. 

2. That we expect our congregations to avoid all un- 
necessary travel on that day, entering upon and complet- 
ing journeys on that day; to abstain from all worldly 
pursuits and pleasures, and the employment of sacred 
time in any way that is in violation of the principles of 
revelation and detrimental to all spiritual interests. 

3. That we urge them in every practical way to dis- 
courage the publication, circulation and sale of secular 
newspapers on the Sabbath and to wholly discourage the 
publication of religious notices in the Sunday issue of 
the same, which notices are interpreted as an endorsement 
of a manifest evil, and present a temptation to secular 
reading which disqualifies for religious thought and wor- 
ship. 

4. That we recommend all our ministers to preach at 
least once a year on the subject of the sanctification of 
the Sabbath and urge them in all their private and public 
ministrations, as far as possible, to emphasize the value 
of the Lord’s Day both as a religious and a civil insti- 
tution, without which the Church would cease to exist, 
vital godliness come to an end and beneficent govern- 
ment be exchanged for despotism or universal anarchy. 

5. That we will unite with all the friends of the Sab- 
bath, of every name, in laboring kindly, earnestly and 
firmly to secure an entire cessation of the profanation of 
the Sabbath by our railroad corporations, by the publi- 
cation of the Sabbath dailies, and in every department 
of trade and business. 

6. That our ministers be requested to read this ac- 
tion of the Synod to their congregations at as early a 
day asi possible. 

These strong resolutions of Synod undoubtedly voiced 
the views of not only the ministry and eldership but of 
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the great mass of the members of our churches, especially 
of those most active in Christian service. 

As was to be expected, these ten years of Synodical 
life marked the departure of some of the ministers on 
the roll to the better land. Ten names are to be starred. 
In the early seventies five of this number were called 
home. 

Rev. David J. Lewis was Stated Supply of the South 
Bend and Judson Churches, Presbytery of Mankato. He 
died July 28, 1871, at the age of 64 years, after a com- 
paratively brief service in the Synod.’ He was born in 
Wales, and began to preach when only 17 years old, so 
that while he did not reach an advanced age, he had a 
long ministry. 

Rev. Joseph Butler was a member of the Presbytery 
of Winona and came to Minnesota for his health in 1863. 
His active ministry was spent elsewhere, however, and he 
rendered no regular or continued service in our Synod. 
He died September, 1872, at the age of seventy-three. 
What was left of his modest estate was willed, after his 
wife’s death, to Winona Presbytery. 

Rev. Isaac DeVoe’s name appears first on the roll of 
Synod of Minnesota in 1869. For several years he served 
the church at Lanesboro as Stated Supply. In 1872 he 
was pastor of the Church of Fillmore. He was a member 
of the Presbytery of Winona and died December 1, 1872, 
at the age of fifty-seven. 

Rev. George W. Jackson died February 27, 1873, aged 
thirty-seven. He was a member of the Presbytery of St. 
Paul and had been for some three years before his death. 
For several years he was laid aside by ill health and 
therefore was unable to take any active part in the work 
of the Church. He resided part of these last years in 
St. Paul and part of the time at Minneapolis. It was in 
the latter city that he died. 
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Rev. James Thompson was a member of the Presby- 
tery of Mankato and a pioneer Home Missionary of 
Synod. He founded the Mankato Church and was a char- 
ter. member of the Synod of Minnesota at its organization 
in 1858. At that time he belonged to the Presbytery of 
Dakota. Afterward he united with Mankato Presbytery. 
Until his death he was Pastor Emeritus of the Mankato 
Chureh. He rendered a long and faithful service endur- 
ing hardship in his work; and is to be numbered among 
those who laid the foundations of the present Synod of 
Minnesota. He died October 4, 1873, at the age of seven- 
ty-two. 

Rey. Theophilus Lowry who died April 23, 1874, at 
the age of fifty-two is also to be numbered among the 
pioneer Home Missionaries of the Synod. He was a chart- 
er member of the Synod of Minnesota, and was at the 
time a member of the Presbytery of Blue Earth. He 
served a number of churches in southern Minnesota. At 
the time of his death he was pastor of the churches at 
Sumner and Woodbury, and was a member of the Pres- 
bytery of Southern Minnesota. 

Rev. Jesse L. Howell was at the time of his death, 
which occurred May 5, 1875, a member of the Presbytery 
of St. Paul. He came to the state in early days. From 
1870 to 1872 he served the church of Chatfield and was a 
member of Winona Presbytery. For a while he had 
charge of the church at Lake City. From 1870 to 1875 
he was the Permanent Clerk of Synod. He died at Bloom- 
ineton, Minnesota, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 

Rev. John Mattocks was born at. Pearham, Vermont, 
in 1810. His father had been Governor of the State. He 
eraduated from Middlebury College in 1832. At first he 


entered the profession of the law, but soon decided to 
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study for the ministry, graduating from the Theological 
Department of Yale College in 1838. His first pastorate 
was at Keeseville, N. Y., where he remained for eighteen 
years. In 1856 he came to the First Church of St. Paul 
where he labored nineteen years. In 1860 he assumed in 
addition to his work as a Pastor, the duties of the Super- 
intendent of Public Sehools of the city, a position he 
filled with great acceptance for ten years. He was a man 
of scholarly gifts in addition to his devotion to the Christ- 
jan ministry. Widely known and esteemed outside of his 
congregation he had a large part in the development of 
St. Paul and the Presbyterian Church there in early days. 
He died November 13, 1875. 

The latter part of this decade marked the death of 
two of the honored pioneer Missionaries to the Dakota 
Indians. 

One of these was Rev. Gideon H. Pond of the Presby- 
tery of St. Paul who died January 20, 1898, at the age 
of sixty-seven. The story of his coming to Minnesota 
as a Missionary to the Dakota Indians has already been 
told. While the major part of his hfe work was devoted 
to the Indians he rendered many years of faithful service 
as Pastor of the Oak Grove Church of Bloomington, which 
vrew out of his Dakota work. He continued however to 
have sympathetic relations with the Indian Mission. For 
forty-four years he labored within the bounds of Synod 
as Missionary and Pastor and saw Minnesota grow from 
a wilderness, inhabited only by savages, to be a great 
commonwealth of farms, cities, villages, railroads and 
all that belongs to modern civilized life. He was charter 
member of the Dakota Presbytery and of the Synod of 
- Minnesota. 

Rey. Thomas 8. Williamson, M. D., the veteran Indian 
Missionary, died at his home in St. Peter on June 24, 1879, 
at the advanced age of seventy-nine. For a number of 
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years the chords of life had been gradually weakening 
but he still kept a fatherly oversight over the Dakota 
Mission of which he was a founder; and his Indian breth- 
ren still regarded him as their spiritual leader. To the 
end he thus lived in close relations to those whom he 
and his associates had led out of darkness into the mar- 
velous light of the Gospel. He was buried in Greenlawn 
Cemetery, the old mission burial place, near St. Peter, 
which has since been made by Synod a memorial to the 
Indian Missionaries. The following testimonial to his 
memory, prepared by his life-long associate and friend, 
Rev. Stephen R. Riggs, D. D., and adopted by the Synod 
of 1879 fittingly expresses the mind of Synod in regard 
to Dr. Williamson: | 

‘“The Synod of Minnesota is called to record the death 
of one of its oldest and most honored members, Dr. 
Thomas Scott Williamson, who died at his home in St. 
Peter, on the 24th of June last, in the 80th year of his 
age. It is with profound gratitude to our Heavenly 
Father, that we recall the very long and abundantly 
useful life of our brother Williamson, in the work of the 
evangelization of the Dakotas. His was a grand work. 
His was a rounded life. Having completed his part in 
the translation of the Bible into the Dakota language, 
like one whose day’s work was done, and who heard the 
call of the Master to go up higher and enter into his re- 
ward, he gradually declined until the morning of his 
release. Blessed life; perfect death; and the glory that 
follows! Very feelingly does the Synod extend its sym- 
pathies to the family of our departed brother.”’ 

Beside these ministers who had passed away, one 
Elder of long and valuable service was also called home. 
Hon. William Holeomb, an Elder of the Second Chureh 
of Stillwater, died September 5, 1870. He came to the 
St. Croix Valley in 1839. He was the first Lieutenant 
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Governor of Minnesota. In the organization of both the 
First and Second Presbyterian Churches of Stillwater he 
had an important part. He was the first President of the 
Minnesota Bible Society. As early as 1843 he labored to 
secure a line of Sabbath keeping steamboats and ran his 
own boat on this principle. In public and private life 
he was a man of influence who commanded the respect 
of everyone. His death was a great loss to the church 
and to the State. 

During these years as always Synod maintained cor- 
dial relations with the other evangelical denominations 
of the State. With all of them that would respond, Synod 
was glad to exchange fraternal greetings at its annual 
meetings, and delegates were appointed for that purpose. 
Usually one or more representatives of other churches 
were thus present to express their Christian sympathy 
with us in our work and to recognize the bond of fellow- 
ship that unites us all in a common faith and purpose. 

If, at times, such interchange of greetings were omit- 
ted, it was from no lack of fraternal interest in each 
other’s work, much less was it the result of any friction 
or rivalry between us, but the omission arose from other 
causes, usually from oversight or inconvenience in at- 
tendance. 

During this decade there was an entire absence of 
controversy. There were no parties and no divisive ques- 
tions, involving bitterness of debate or entailing aliena- 
tion of brethren. Differences of opinion there often were 
and warmth of discussion; sometimes there was more or 
less disappointment at the action of Synod on particular 
questions, but all this was to be expected; yet there was 
no aftermath of continued ill feeling. It is indicative of 
this general spirit of harmony not only in the Synod but 
in the Presbyteries and throughout the churches, that 
in these ten years, although at every session of Synod 
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there was appointed a Committee on Judicial Business 
there does not appear to have been a single case of such 
business of any kind ever referred to this committee. 
Indeed the only report made by it, that is found in the 
minutes, was ‘‘no business has come into our hands.”’ 

This speaks volumes for the general harmony within 
the bounds of Synod. It is the more remarkable in that 
these are the ten years immediately following the Re- 
union of the two branches of the Presbyterian Church 
Such a Reunion, it would be supposed, could scarcely be 
effected without giving rise to some questions involving 
judicial action, if not controversy. But the seemingly 
impossible was accomplished. The union was so perfect 
that the machinery ran from the start without friction 
and with no need of judicial adjustments. 

During this period, beginning with the first meeting 
after Reunion, the minutes of the meetings of Synod were 
regularly printed and distributed among the ministers 
and churches. This was a vast improvement over the 
merely written records which practically no one saw but 
the Stated Clerk, although of course any one was privi- 
leged to consult them if desired. Usually 3,000 copies 
were printed, though one year there were issued 5,000. 
The expense of their publication was met chiefly by ad- 
vertisements for a number of years, but afterward they 
were paid for out of the regular synodical assessment of 
the Presbyteries. This assessment was usually then about 
three cents per capita of church membership. 

The minutes continued to be written, however, and 
this manuscript form constituted the official copy that 
was sent to the General Assembly for review. It indicates 
the efficiency and faithfulness of the Stated Clerk, Rev. 
Charles Thayer, that during this deeade the records of 
Synod were approved without exception by every As- 
sembly. 
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The Synod of 1872 had the temerity to invite the 
General Assembly of 1874 to meet in St. Paul. But evi- 
dently the invitation, if it was considered at all, was not 
accepted, as the Assembly met that year in St. Louis. At 
that time the Northwest had scarcely been discovered by 
the leaders of the chureh who usually control in such 
inatters. : 

At the time of Reunion Synod adopted certain Stand- 
ing Rules for its government and order of business which 
continued with slight alteration during this period and 
indeed have undergone httle radical change to the present 
time. These rules were then fifteen in number and pro- 
vided for the time and place of the annual meeting; for 
a local committee of arrangements; the officers of Synod; 
nine standing committees, with an enumeration of their 
respective duties; the annual observance of the Lord’s 
Supper; a daily devotional service; a free conversation 
on the state of religion in the churches at each regular 
meeting; the publication of the minutes, and other rules 
of minor importance, 

These rules provided for an orderly transaction of 
business and proved their usefulness and wisdom by their 
practical workings. Though not so provided in the 
Standing Rules, it was from the first the custom to devote 
the day sessions to business and the evening sessions to 
Popular Meetings, as they were called, at which addresses 
were given relating to the work of the Church and to 
which the public generally was invited. Representatives 
of the Boards were frequently heard at these services in 
popular addresses relating to their work. These sessions 
were chiefly inspirational or educational in their charac- 
ter and added not a little to the value of the meetings of 
Synod. They were especially prized by members coming 
from the smaller towns and the rural districts where they 
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had few opportunities to hear the leaders of the Church 
or speakers of note. 

At the meetings of Synod in 1873 and in 1874, two 
notable historic addresses were given by founders of the 
Presbyterian Church in. Minnesota. Rev. Edward D. 
Neill, D. D., representing the New School wing of the 
chureh, spoke at the annual meeting held at Minneapolis 
in September, 1873, on ‘‘Early Days of the Presbyterian 
Chureh in Minnesota,’’ and Rev. John G. Riheldaffer, D. 
D., representing the Old School branch of the church, 
spoke at the meeting in the following year on ‘‘The His- 
tory of the Old School Presbyterian Chureh in Minne- 
sota.”’ 

Dr. Neill gave a very full account of the beginning 
and early development of mission work among the In- 
dians and brought his story down to 1858, when the 
Synod of Minnesota was organized. Dr. Riheldaffer told 
of the Home Mission work of the Old School branch of 
the Church which began in 1851; and in which he had had 
a leading part from the beginning as the founder of the 
Central Church, St. Paul, the first church of this branch 
organized in the state. 

It was most interesting to listen to the stories of these 
veterans in the work who could give first hand informa- 
tion of the pioneer days, telling not of what they had 
heard or read, but of what they had seen and of what 
they both had had an important part in accomplishing. 
Both of these addresses were published in the Minutes of 
Synod. 

The attendance at the meetings of Synod was often 
much smaller than the number of churches and ministers 
would seem to call for. Every minister was expected to 
be present if possible, and every church was entitled to 
send an elder. Usually about one-half the ministers on 
the roll were present, and about one-fifth of the churches 
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were represented. When Synod met in Minneapolis or 
St. Paul the attendance was better, owing chiefly to the 
fact that so large a part of the Synod was grouped in 
the neighborhood. The Twin Cities also were easy of 
access as the railroads centered there. The expense of 
attendance was a serious obstacle to many. The Synod 
covered a large territory. Railroad fares were often 
prohibitory for ministers and elders living far from the 
place of meeting. Especially was this true of those re- 
siding in the Western and Northwestern sections of the 
state, or out in Dakota. Coming to Synod meant hun- 
dreds of miles of travel and a large outlay of time as well 
as of money. These obstacles to attendance bore special- 
ly hard on the home missionaries whose means were lim- 
ited and who, for the most part, lived long distances from 
the places where Synod usually met. 

To meet these difficulties and secure a better attend- 
ance various plans were tried or suggested. Sometimes 
special appeals were made. Church sessions were particu- 
'larly urged to send delegates. It was also proposed to 
make a Synodical assessment that would in part at least, 
meet the outlay. The latter scheme, however, was not 
carried into operation, although tried in later years. 
These measures had some effect probably in increasing 
attendance but to the end of this period it was inadequate. 
Thus many ministers and elders lost the benefits that — 
might have been derived from being present and the 
Synod lost their valuable counsels as well as the inspira- 
tion that comes from numbers. The attendance of the 
Indian brethren of the Dakota Presbytery was specially 
desired, but their distance meant considerable outlay and 
their means were limited, so, beginning with the Synod 
of 1874, an offering was taken at some evening Popular 
- Meeting to help defray their expenses. 

Up to 1875 Synod held its annual meeting on the last 
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Thursday in September, but that year the time was 
changed to the second Thursday in October, which con- 
tinued to be the date for a number of years. 

The end of this Reunion period finds the number of 
ministers on the roll 110; the number of churches 135, 
and the total membership 6,968. This is a net increase in 
ministers of 28; of churches, 18; and of membership, 
2,204. The membership had thus increased proportionate- 
ly more than the ministers or churches, which indicates 
that the latter were growing stronger with the years. 
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AN ERA OF EXPANSION 
~ 1881-1890 


The decade following Reunion was a time of slow 
development. There was progress; some new fields were 
occupied, old fields were sustained, and in most instances 
strengthened, but there was no unusual advance, much 
less any spectacular growth. But the decade that fol- 
lowed was of a different character, especially the first 
half. 

About this time occurred a wonderful tide of immigra- 
tion into western and northwestern Minnesota, which 
overflowed into the Dakotas. It was the beginning of 
that extension of the western frontier line of civilization 
beyond the Red River and Missouri that was destined in 
a few years to meet a returning eastward movement from 
the Pacific Coast. When these two tides met the frontier 
between civilization and barbarism, which had existed 
‘since the days of the Mayflower, was wiped out forever. 
This general movement began in the Northwest by the 
filling up of the Red River Valley in the seventies. 

_ Those rich bottom lands became great harvest fields. 
Villages, towns and cities sprang up everywhere. Out of 
it all grew the Red River Presbytery, for the Presbyterian 
Church had a not inconsiderable part in providing gospel 
privileges for the incoming population. But the surf 
line of advancing immigration did not stop with the Red 
River, and the adjacent territory, but pushed its way 
still further westward across Dakota, until the Missouri 
River was reached. For years along the river itself, there 
had been a few scattered towns and settlements but now 
the country itself was being occupied; and that too by a 
very different class from the eattlemen and frontiersmen 
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of a former period. These later immigrants came to till 
the soil and make permanent settlements. They brought 
families and built homes; they were farmers, merchants 
and mechanics. Many of them were highly educated and 
members of the learned professions. Most of them were 
young people who had their way to make in the world; 
and sought in the larger opportunities of a new country 
advantages which they could scarcely expect to find in 
the older settled regions. Many of these new settlers 
were Christian people or had church antecedents. They 
were anxious therefore to have church privileges, both 
for themselves and their children. Others, perhaps, felt 
little need of the gospel personally yet appreciated the 
advantages of the church and Sunday School for the 
community and were willing to aid in their support. 
Kven the most careless and indifferent, though they little 
realized it, needed the gospel message and influence. 

Here was the opportunity for the Church. It was a 
Macedonian cry that was heard from these western plains. 
Together with other denominations our Church heard the 
call and realized the need. The Synodical Missionary, 
the Home Board, our Synodical and Presbyterial Home 
Mission Committees, all alike responded. The great un- 
divided territory of Dakota was then a part of the Synod — 
of Minnesota. Whatever the obligations of other sections 
of the Church to answer this call, our responsibility was 
primary and imperative. 

The Home Missionary and Home Missionary effort fol- 
lowed the surf line as it spread westward beyond Iowa 
and Minnesota. The Iowa brethren, as has already been 
stated, had an active part and rendered efficient service 
in carrying the Home Mission standard into that part of 
Dakota lying west of their own state. But this was but a 
small section of the great field. Five-sixths of the Dako- 
tas lie west of the Minnesota line. So ours was the larger 
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opportunity and responsibility. The magnitude of this 
work is indicated in the report made to Synod in 1881 
by the Home Mission Committee of which Rev. C. B. Ste- 
vens of Fargo was Chairman. 

The following extracts from this report clearly and 
eloquently describe the great task: 

‘‘The work within our bounds assumes at the present 
time a magnitude and importance that probably never 
was equalled in all the past history of this Synod, if, in- 
deed equalled within the bounds of any other Synod ever 
organized in the history of the Presbyterian Church.’’ 

‘The limits of the Synod embracing the State of Min- 
nesota and all the Territory of Dakota, contain an area 
of 230,000 square miles, or one-twelfth part of the entire 
United States. This region contains a larger proportion- 
ate amount of rich arable land than can probably be 
found in any other equal section of our country. It has 
treasures of iron, gold and coal, developed and unde- 
veloped, that give promise of a dense population over all 
its territory, that, ere many years, will probably reach 
ten million of souls. Our minds struggle to reach the 
conception of such possibilities, so soon probably to be 
realized, in all their sublime influence upon the destinies 
of our country and the world, and upon generations of 
millions and millions of souls for time and eternity..... 

The territory of Dakota, so recently almost wholly 
unoccupied, is now receiving into its eastern border, for 
a length of four hundred miles, and a depth of fifty to 
one hundred miles, a pouring tide of immigration, that 
during these past three or four years has been pushing, 
wave after wave, further west, with such swelling pro- 
portions as to promise in Dakota what—and more than a 
repetition of what—was done twenty years ago in South- 
ern Minnesota, and twenty-seven years ago in Iowa. Al- 
ready Dakota Territory contains a population of from 
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one hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand souls, 
and that of immigrants of an intelligence, enterprise and 
prospective influence, never excelled by any class that 
ever occupied any new land . . . The Southeastern 
part of Dakota is receiving ministers and establishing 
churches, under the efficient leadership of Rev. A. K. 
Baird, with such rapidity, and yet so quietly, that the 
material from which to organize a large Presbytery of 
sixteen ministers and twenty-two churches was collected 
before our Synod had fairly realized that there was work 
there to be done. Northeastern Dakota has had a re- 
ligious development equally marvelous. ’’ 

This report evidences how rapidly the work was grow- 
ing in Dakota, yet the need was increasing faster than 
the churches were multiplying. Neither men nor means 
were available to keep up with the incoming population. 
The veteran Synodical Missionary, Rev. D. C. Lyon, with 
all the assistance he could secure, could not properly 
cover the field; and his efforts to do so were fast sap- 
ping his strength. Such was the situation in 1881. 

The next year (1882) thirty-five new churches were 
reported organized. Of these eighteen were in Southern 
Dakota, and fifteen in the Red River Presbytery. 

In the following year, 1883, forty-six were added to 
the roll. All but two of these were in Dakota. Thus in 
two years nearly eighty churches had been organized in 
this vast new field. In the Minutes of the General As- 
sembly of 1881, the Synod of Minnesota was reported as 
having 116 ministers and 142 churches. The Minutes of 
1884 show 187 ministers and 246 churches. This is an 
increase in three years of approximately 71 per cent in 
the number of ministers and 73 per cent in the number 
of churches. Certainly this is church expansion on a 
rapid scale. But this expansion was not confined to the 
Territory of Dakota and Northwestern Minnesota. 
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In the early part of this decade the cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis began that marvelous development that 
attracted the attention of the whole country and in a 
few years made them both assume metropolitan propor- 
tions. As the country to the West, as far as the Rocky 
Mountains, began to fill up with settlers, the Twin Cities 
felt the stimulus of the movement since they were the 
natural distributing points for the trade of this vast re- 
gion. Transcontinental lines of railway, one after an- 
other, began to be built or were projected which had 
their eastern terminals in these cities. All this meant a 
rapidly increasing urban population. There was _ nat- 
urally rivalry between the two cities as to which should 
grow the faster. Some ardent partisans thought that 
while their own city grew the other would dwindle or 
be left far behind in the race, but the same general causes 
that built up one built up the other. This was inevitable, 
so that while one might out-speed the other both were 
destined to become great commercial centers. 

All this was the opportunity and the eall for the 
~ Church, 

During the ten years following Reunion only one new 
church was organized in each city: the Dayton Avenue 
Chureh in St. Paul, and the Franklin Avenue Church 
(now Vandenburgh Memorial) in Minneapolis. Both 
were started in 1874. Before that no new chureh had 
been organized in either city in nearly twenty years. 
With these two additional churches, there were four in 
each city: namely, First, Central, House of Hope and 
Dayton Avenue, in St. Paul; and First, Westminster, 
Andrew and Franklin Avenue, in Minneapolis. Only two 
of these churches, the House of Hope and the Westmin- 
ster, had much numerical strength, the former having, in 
1881, 485 members, and the latter, 504. The total mem- 
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bership of the four churches in St. Paul at that time was 
983, and of the four in Minneapolis, 826. 

It was several years before the growth of the two 
cities was indicated by the organization of another church 
in either city. But in the early eighties, with the rapid 
increase in population, the Presbyterians of both cities 
began to realize their opportunities and responsibilities. 
New resident districts were being opened up that pre- 
sented inviting fields for the establishment of missions 
and churches. Accordingly, various favorable locations 
were occupied, Sunday Schools were started and neigh- 
borhood groups of people were gathered in missions. A 
number of these soon developed into organizations strong 
enough to justify the formation of churches. Thus the 
work grew and spread. 

As a result, in 1885, St. Paul had eight churches and 
Minneapolis nine. The new churches in St. Paul were 
Goodrich Avenue, East, Merriam Park, and Westminster. 
The new organizations in Minneapolis were Bethlehem, 
Bloomington Avenue, Highland Park, Fifth and Shiloh. 

In 1888 the names of two others appear in the list of 
St. Paul churches: namely, Macalester and Ninth; and 
two new organizations are found in Minneapolis, House 
of Faith and Hope. At the end of this period, 1890, St. 
‘Paul had fifteen churches, the new ones being Augustana 
and Bethlehem (German), Arlington Hills, Knox and 
Warrendale. Minneapolis had twelve churches, the new 
one being First Swedish. The total membership of these 
fifteen churches in St. Paul was 2,664, and of the twelve 
in Minneapolis was 3,241. There were also in both cities 
missions that had not as yet been organized into churches 
but whose membership is included in these statisties. 
Thus in these ten years, the churches in the Twin Cities 
had increased from eight to twenty-seven and the total 
membership from 1,809 to 5,865. | 
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A few of these churches are not found on the Roll to- 
day. Some were consolidated with other organizations 
and some died from a lack of support or from other caus- 
es. In growing cities the character of the population 
changes in different localities. The kind of people who 
sustain a Presbyterian Church may move away and a 
very different class, usually foreigners, move in, so that 
gradually the church may lose its natural constituency. 
The result is the weakening of a chureh and sometimes 
its extinction. While this is to be regretted, it is inev- 
itable in a growing, changing city, and must be provided 
for, in any large plans for city evangelization. It by no 
means follows, however, that because a church thus passes 
away after a comparatively brief period it is a failure 
or should not have been started. That is often as unjust 
a conclusion as it would be to say of an individual whose 
good life and influence were brought to an end by an 
early death that his life was a failure and he had better 
never have been born. While they lived these churches 
blessed many lives; they exerted an influence for good 
that was wide spread and will abide. Eternity only will 
show the number of people, old and young, who thus have 
been led into right paths and enriched in spiritual things 
through these short lived churches. 

But with a few exceptions the churches of this expan- 
sion period not only lived but have grown stronger with 
the years and are today centers of influence in their re- 
spective communities. 

The increase of churches within the limits of Minne- 
sota was by no means, however, confined to the Twin 
Cities. Into every portion of the state people were flock- 
ing from all parts of our land and also from foreign 
countries. Rich soil, cheap lands, great and varied nat- 
ural resources, healthful climate, almost limitless oppor- 


tunities for advancement were the allurements that in 
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increasing numbers attracted these settlers. The north- 
ern part of Minnesota, moreover, with its boundless for- 
ests was being made accessible by the introduction of 
railroads. The agricultural portions of the state, there- 
fore, were by no means absorbing all the immigrants. 
They also began penetrating the great forests to the 
North, following the track of the lumberman. The lum- 
ber industry, rapidly growing, meant new towns and set- 
tlements, which, with the wild and ungoverned life, char- 
acteristic of such places, sadly needed the restraining 
and elevating influence of the gospel. 

Thus the opportunity grew over practically the entire 
state. In the year 1881, within the portion of Red River 
Presbytery, as then constituted, that lay within the 
bounds of Minnesota, there were eight churches; in 1891, 
there were twenty-eight in the same territory. Within 
the bounds of St. Paul Presbytery, as then existing in 
1881, there were forty-five churches; in 1891, there were 
sixty-eight. Many of these were outside St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. Not a few were in the area now included 
in Duluth Presbytery. There was no such marked increase 
in the number of churches in the Presbyteries of Mankato 
and Winona, chiefly because, while there was a decided 
growth in the population, there were not many new towns 
started, the settlements and cities already existing ab- 
sorbing the majority of the immigrants who did not take 
up land. Most of the churches in these Presbyteries 
erew stronger in numbers, however, so that the total 
church membership shows a decided increase in Mankato 
Presbytery, though in Winona Presbytery the total num- 
ber remained about the same. 

The general expansion during these years is reflected 
in the changes in the Presbyteries and their multiplica- 
tion. New Presbyteries were formed, old Presbyteries 
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were divided and there was a general readjustment of 
Presbyterial boundaries. 

At the beginning of this period there were five Pres- 
byteries, viz.: Dakota (Indian), Mankato, Red River, St. 
Paul and Winona. In 1881 the Presbytery of Southern © 
Dakota was erected, consisting of twelve ministers, the 
majority of whom came from the Synod of Iowa, and 
twenty-two churches, most of them hitherto connected 
with the Presbytery of Ft. Dodge of the same Synod. 
Five, however, belonged to Mankato Presbytery. The 
new Presbytery embraced all the lower part of Dakota 
lying south of the forty-sixth parallel. 

The next year the fast growing Presbytery of Red 
River which embraced most of Northwestern Minnesota 
and all of Northern Dakota was divided into three parts, 
as follows: 

I. That portion lying north of parallel forty-eight 
degrees of north latitude was designated as the Presby- 
tery of Pembina. It consisted of six ministers and nine 
churches. 

II. The section lying between parallels forty-seven 
and forty-eight was constituted the Grand Forks Pres- 
bytery. This Presbytery had assigned it nine ministers 
and eleven churches. 

Ill. All the territory remaining of the Presbytery, 
retained the name of Red River. This left in the Pres- 
bytery, twelve ministers and eighteen churches. The lat- 
ter Presbytery was made the legal successor of the former 
Red River Presbytery. 

This was a wise division of the Presbytery as its for- 
mer bounds were too extensive for efficient work and 
oversight. The new Presbyteries, including what was left 
of Red River, were sufficiently strong in number of min- 
isters and churches for efficient administration; and they 


each covered territory large enough to tax the resources 
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of the Chureh for their proper Home Mission supervision 
and development. 

The Synod of 1883 took further action in readjusting 
Presbyterial bounds. The Presbyteries of Red River, 
Grand Forks and Pembina, as above defined, were dis- 
solved. Red River Presbytery was reconstituted to con- 
sist of the eight counties in Northwestern Minnesota. 
This restored the boundaries of the original Presbytery 
of Red River, erected in 1879, except that no territory 
in Dakota was included. This readjusted Presbytery en- 
rolled eighteen churches and ten ministers. The Presby- 
tery of Northern Pacific was erected, consisting of fifteen 
ministers and twenty-one churches. This Presbytery cov- 
ered territory described as including that portion of Da- 
kota lying between the forty-sixth parallel of north lat- 
itude, and a line described as follows: ‘‘Beginning on the 
Red River of the North, at the point where it is met by 
the south line of Traill, Steele and Griggs Counties, 
thence westward along said line to the west line of Griggs 
County, thence northward along said line to the eleventh 
standard parallel, and thence westward along said pa 
lel to the west line of Dakota Territory.”’ 

The third Presbytery constituted was the Presbytery 
of Pembina, embracing ‘‘that portion of Dakota lying be- 
tween the Presbytery of Northern Pacific, just consti- 
tuted, and the north line of Dakota Territory.’’ This 
Presbytery was declared to be the legal successor of the 
Presbyteries of Grand Forks and Pembina just dissolved. 

At this same Synod the Presbytery of Southern Da- 
kota was also divided into three Presbyteries, namely: 
Aberdeen, Central Dakota and Southern Dakota. 

I. The Presbytery of Aberdeen included all the ter- 
ritory of Dakota lying east of the Missouri River, and 
south of the forty-sixth parallel and north of the south 
line of Deuel, Hamlin, Clark, Spink, Faulk and Potter 
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Counties. It included fourteen churches and enrolled 
nine ministers. 

Il. The Presbytery of Central Dakota embraced all 
of Dakota Territory lying south of the Presbytery of 
Aberdeen and north of the south line of Moody, Lake, 
Miner, Sanborn, Jerauld and Buffalo Counties. It en- 
rolled fourteen ministers and nineteen churches. 

Ill. The Presbytery of Southern Dakota covered all 

the territory south of the Presbytery of Central Dakota 
and east of the Missouri River. It included eleven min- 
isters and nineteen churches. 
These readjustments, with the erection of new Pres- 
byteries, were necessitated by the ever expanding field. 
Both the Dakotas were rapidly filling up. New churches 
were being organized and new stations occupied almost 
weekly, sometimes even daily. Churches that were weak 
today were strong tomorrow. On every hand the work 
was being pushed as the Home Missionary followed the 
surf line of the advancing population. 

This fixing of Presbyterial bounds was necessarily, 
at first, tentative and experimental. With the develop- 
ment of railroads and means of communication, as well 
as the’ varying population in different sections and the 
changing balance of church strength in the several parts 
of the field, what was a proper distribution of forces at 
one time would soon become unsatisfactory. To avoid 
ill balanced and inefficient Presbyteries it was necessary, 
therefore, again and again to alter the bounds of some, 
to divide others and to erect some altogether new. As 
the result of these changes in the Presbyteries and the 
addition of new ones the year 1883 saw the total number 
increase from six to ten, viz.: Aberdeen, Central Dakota, 
Dakota (Indian), Mankato, Northern Pacific, Pembina, 
Red River, St. Paul, Southern Dakota and Winona. 
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These ten, Presbyteries enrolled 187 ministers and. 246 
churches. 

This» marked high tide in the development of the 
Synod up to this period. 

With the erection by the General eds tunblo of 1884 
of the Synod of Dakota and the erection of the Synod 
of North Dakota by the Assembly of 1885, the Synod of 
Minnesota lost six of her ten Presbyteries, nearly two- 
thirds of her territory and over one-half of her churches. 
It was to. be many years before the loss thus incurred was 
regained by the development of churches and ‘Presbyte- 
ries within the limits of Minnesota. Yet the loss was 
more a matter of rejoicing than lamentation since it 
meant that God was blessing the work and enlarging the 
boundaries of the Church. 

There was one phase of this division, however, that 
was felt more keenly than any other, especially by the 
older members of Synod and that was the loss of the 
Dakota Presbytery. This was the oldest of all the Pres- 
byteries. It linked the far away past with the present, 
binding the Minnesota of the wilderness and the savage, 
with the Minnesota of the farm and the city. It was the 
embodiment of the truth our Lord uttered that the ‘‘field 
is the world,’’ for in itself it presented the work of both 
Home and Foreign Missions. While the names of most 
of the pioneer Indian missionaries no longer appeared on 
the roll of Synod, there were Indian brethren, members 
of this Presbytery, who attended the meetings and whom 
its members had learned to know and respect. In every 
sense they were ‘‘brethren in the Lord.’’ It was not, 
therefore, without a pang that the members of Synod 
realized that these brethren would no longer be with’ 
them at the annual gatherings. The boundaries of the 
Dakota Presbytery had always been racial rather than 
territorial but as the Dakota Indians had long since been 
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removed from the State and were now living in the Ter- 
ritory, of Dakota it was only natural, almost inevitable, 
that the Presbytery should belong to the new Synod. So, 
while regretting the separation, no members of Synod 
made protest, or could make protest, against the change. 

The expansion of this period was not confined to an 
inerease in churches and Presbyteries. In Christian EKdu- 
cation there was a marked and permanent advance. 

An account has already been givén of the early ef- 
forts of Rev. Edward D. Neill, D. D., to found, under 
Presbyterian auspices, an educational institution of col- 
legiate rank. These efforts resulted in the establishment 
of the Baldwin Preparatory School and in securing the 
original endowment of the proposed Macalester College. 
The various steps and negotiations leading up to an 
agreement between the Synod and Trustees of this foun- 
dation, whereby Macalester College was adopted as a 
Synodical institution, have also been related. 

But all this was preparatory. The college itself was 
then a scheme, not a realization. The foundation had 
been laid but the superstructure was yet to rise. 

At the meeting of Synod in October, 1881, the report 
of its Committee on Cooperation with the Trustees of 
Macalester College and the report of the Sub-Committee 
of the Trustees were presented. In the former report it 
was stated that in conference with the representatives of 
the College, the project of raising the sum of $30,000 to 
endow the President’s Chair was considered and a def- 
inite plan to secure this endowment had been adopted by 
the appointment of Rev. Daniel Rice, D. D., as Financial 
Secretary, to make a canvass of the Synod in the interests 
of this fund and the appointment of Elder H. Knox 
Taylor of the House of Hope, St. Paul, to be Treasurer 
of the same. It was further stated that arrangements 


had been made for the sale of the College property in 
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Minneapolis for $40,000. Besides this, a Syndicate, com- 
posed of certain Trustees of the College, had been formed, 
which had purchased a tract of land, lying midway be-— 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis, known as the Holyoke 
Farm, and consisting of 160 acres. This tract, it was 
stated, had a frontage of half a mile on Summit Avenue, 
and half a mile on Snelling Avenue. The price paid for 
this land was $150 an acre. It was the proposition of 
this Syndicate to either donate to the College a tract of 
forty acres, facing on Summit and Snelling Avenues, for 
the College buildings and site; or to sell the whole tract 
to the College at the purchase price of $150 an acre. With 
an active real estate market and the then rapid growth 
of the Twin Cities it was thought by some that the-pur- 
chase of the entire tract by the College would prove a 
most profitable investment, enabling the College not only 
to obtain a choice and ample campus, free of cost, but to 
realize large profits by the sale of the balance of the tract. 

Both propositions of this Syndicate were generous 
and alluring, but the first was finally accepted, as on the 
whole wisest and safest. The second involved uncertain- 
ties; and had in it speculative elements that were con- 
sidered advisable to avoid. By this gift of forty acres 
of choice land in a choice location Macalester College 
was provided with a campus that was ideal and still re- 
mains so. | | 

One of the chief advantages of this site was that while 
convenient to both Minneapolis and St. Paul, it lay with- 
in the limits of neither. Therefore the College could not 
be considered as having any closer identification with 
the one city than with the other. It was the desire of 
its friends that it should be regarded as a Synodieal, not 
a local institution. The provisions of its charter as well 
as other considerations required that it be situated ‘‘near 
the Falls of St. Anthony,’’ but it was the plan of every- 
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one that no discrimination between the two cities should 
be made in its location. Few, if any, at the time realized 
what the growth of a few years would bring to the Twin 
Cities in the way of expansion. As they rapidly grew in 
population their limits were enlarged until those of St. 
Paul were extended from Lexington Avenue westward to 
the river. The College was thus brought within the cor- 
porate limits of the city. This inclusion, however, was 
strenuously opposed by the Trustees and friends of the 
College as prejudicial to its interests. Their protests, 
however, were unavailing and the extension was effected. 
Since then, however, as before, the whole conduct of the 
institution has been along the broadest Synodical lines. 
It has found its support and its students from all parts 
of the State. In location only does it belong any more to 
the Capitol City than it belongs to every section of the 
Synod. 

The work of raising the $30,000 endowment for the 
Presidency of the College was vigorously pressed by the 


Financial Secretary, Rev. Daniel Rice, D. D. To this 


amount was afterward added $15,000 as the Synodical 
contribution to the proposed women’s college at Albert 
Lea. Thus the goal of the effort was $45,000, a sum that, 


at the time, presented a large undertaking. While every- 


one was hopeful for the result, some were by no means 
sanguine. This was before the days of financial ‘‘drives’”’ 
and ‘‘whirlwind campaigns.’’ The Church had not then 
the wealth that it possesses today. Progress, however, 
was made. The Financial Secretary was able to report 
at this meeting of Synod that $14,794 had been sub- 


—seribed. Synod, by resolution, pledged itself to raise the 


full amount and the cause was earnestly recommended to 

the churches for generous support according to their abil- 

ity. Subsequently the total amount was apportioned to 

different sections of the State. One-third was assigned 
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to St. Paul, one-third to Minneapolis and one-third to the — 
rest of the State. Five thousand dollars was added to the 


$45,000 to cover the expenses of the campaign and pos- 


sible shrinkage in subscriptions. 


The Secretary, at the next meeting of Synod, reported — 
that his canvass had been made, during the year, chiefly — 


4 


¥ 


outside the Twin Cities. Everywhere he had been wel-~ 
comed with a sympathetic hearing and usually a gener-_ 
ous response. The total amount subscribed was $13,000, } 
which was nearly the full quota of this division of Synod. — 
Considerable sums also had been contributed by the- 
churches of St. Paul and Minneapolis, though the system- 3 


atic canvass of these cities was to come later. 


But while there was a general interest and response, — 
the goal was by no means attained. In every such task 
there is usually a point reached where the wheels drag. — 
So Synod felt moved to renew its appeal to the churches 
and friends of the College to support the effort and to - 


bring it to an early and successful conclusion. February 


1, 1883, was fixed as the time for reaching the goal, as_ 
this date marked the expiration of the second year of the — 
engagement of the Financial Secretary. At the next 
meeting of Synod he was able to report seventy churches, © 


fifty ministers and more than forty Sabbath Schools as 
stockholders in Synod’s colleges. 

The $50,000 was in sight, but as several thousand dol- 
lars of this was in the form of verbal assurances and not 
in definite subscriptions, there was some further delay 
but the full amount was realized in due time. 

At the meeting of Synod at Rochester in October, 


. 


1884, Dr. Daniel Rice, Chairman of the Committee to 


Nominate the President for Macalester College, reported 
nominating Rev. Thomas A. McCurdy, D. D., pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Wooster, Ohio, for that 


position. 
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After some negotiations Dr..MeCurdy was duly elected 
by the Trustees; and having accepted the position was 
on the ground in November, 1884, to begin work prelim- 
inary to opening the College. He visited widely the 
churehes of Synod to awaken interest in the project. A 
strong effort was made by himself and the Trustees to 
secure at least a hundred thousand dollars endowment 
and funds for current expenses when the College should 
be opened. The efforts to raise endowment, however, at 
this time were practically fruitless. The Presbyterians 
of Minnesota did not then fully realize the need of such 
an institution. It was thought by many that the State 
University and other colleges, already occupying the 
field, were sufficient. It was necessary, therefore, that 
the natural constituency of the College be educated in 
this matter, yet, it was not for years after and until the 
success of the College had justified its existence, that the 
wisdom of its establishment ceased to be a subject of de- 
bate. Especially was all this true of men of means whose 
support of any large scheme for endowment was essen- 
tial to its success. 

Yet in spite of these difficulties and discouragements 
the project was continued. A large and commodious 
building was erected on the campus. <A faculty, small in 
numbers, but, well chosen, was secured; a group of stu- 
dents was obtained and on September 16, 1885, the new 
building was dedicated and the College was opened in 
the presence of a large company of friends. It was pre- 
eminently a venture of faith and many years were to 
elapse before that faith became sight. 

The educational activities of this period were not, 
however, confined to Macalester College. When the proj- 
ect of establishing a Synodical college was first consid- 
ered and it was proposed to adopt Macalester, if satis- 
factory arrangements could be made, the citizens of Al- 
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bert Lea, under the leadership of Rev. Russell B. Abbott, 
D.. D., pastor of the Presbyterian Church of that place, 
made generous proposals to have the institution located 
in their own city. Their deep interest was indicated in 
an offer to contribute $20,000 to the institution if it was 
so located. Of this amount $15,000 was to be in eash; 
$2,500 for a site and $2,500 in railroad transportation. 

No such offer had come from any other city or see- 
tion. This liberal proposition, both in the deliberations of 
Synod’s Committee and on the floor of Synod, was ecare- 
fully and sympathetically considered, but there were 
serious objections to its acceptance. The chief of these 
was that the charter restrictions of Macalester College 
as to site seemed to forbid it being located at such a 
point. The College was to be established ‘‘near the Falls 
of St. Anthony,’’ and Albert Lea was a long distance 
from those Falls. It was the opinion of legal advisors 
that the endowment might be jeopardized if this site was 
chosen. For this reason, if for none other, it was not 
likely that the Trustees of Macalester could consent to 
such a location. So, if Macalester was to be adopted as 
the Synodical institution, the proposition of Albert Lea 
could not be entertained. Liberal and alluring as was 
the offer of its citizens, Synod felt therefore, that its ac- 
ceptance would mean the loss of, Macalester and its en- 
dowments, and there would thus be in the State two sim- 
ilar educational institutions under Presbyterian auspices, 
which would almost necessarily be rivals; and which 
would certainly divide the support, financial and other- 
wise, of the Synod. 

The friends of the Albert Lea movement realized all 
this, and so presented a second tentative proposition 
which was for Synod to establish two collegiate institu- 
tions which should be of different character, one for 


young men and one for young women. The former to 
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be presumedly Maealester College, and the latter a new 
institution to be located at Albert Lea. If this proposi- 
tion was favorably considered the citizens of Albert Lea 
would agree to make the same contribution of $20,000 to 
the institution that they had promised in their first offer. 

This plan came as a surprise. It had never entered 
the thought of Synod or of those who were interested in 
this educational project to found two institutions. The 
establishment and proper support of one was considered 
a task that would tax to the utmost the faith and re- 
sources of the Church, but, appreciating the generosity 
and interest of the citizens of Albert Lea, realizing also 
the advantages of having two such institutions, if this 
was feasible, Synod, without much deliberation, but with 
a good deal of enthusiasm, adopted unanimously and by 
a rising vote the following resolutions at their meeting 
in October, 1880: 

RESOLVED, 1. That this Synod deems it wise and 
expedient to found a Female College under its patronage 
and fostering care. 

RESOLVED, 2. That whereas the citizens of Albert 
Lea have offered a large sum conditioned upon the eree- 
tion of a Synodical college at that place; therefore this 
Synod proposes to them that if they will turn over to 
this Synod the subscription they have made to the amount 
of at least $15,000, on condition that the Synod secures 
an amount equal to what they offer, for the purpose of 
founding a Female College at Albert Lea this Synod will 
undertake to raise an equal sum, and will, if successful 
in this effort, locate a Female College at that place, under 
its care and direction; the Albert Lea subscription to be 
placed in the hands of Synod as soon as the amount to 
be furnished by Synod is secured. 

RESOLVED, 3. That a committee be appointed of 
which Rev. Russell B. Abbott, D. D., shall be chairman, 
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to meet the Albert Lea subscribers and learn their will; 
and if they shall agree to the proposition above made, 
this eommittee shall undertake to raise the amount re- 
quired from the Synod; subseriptions to which shall be 
valid on condition that the amount of at least $15,000 
shall be secured. 

Besides the chairman, the other members appointed 
on this committee were: Revs. H. A. Newell, R. F. Me- 
Laren, S. F. Drew, with Messrs. J. R. Miller and B. West. 

On the recommendation of the committee the follow- 
ine were appointed as the first Board of Trustees of Al- 
bert Lea College for Young Women: Rev. Russell B. Ab- 
bott, D. D., Messrs. H. D. Brown, D. G. Parker, W. P. 
Sargeant and Frank Hall, all of Albert Lea; Richard 
Chute of Minneapolis; William Mitchell of Winona; Wil- 
liam B. Dean of St. Paul; Rev. J. B. Little of Mankato; 
Rev. George F’. McAfee of St. Peter; Rev. H. A. Newell 
of Rochester; William Conkey of Preston; and J. F. 
Dawson of Winnebago City. 

This Board was authorized to receive funds, to select 
a site, to secure a charter, to organize the College, erect 
buildings, select a faculty and to perform all other du- 
ties properly belonging to such a Board. Thus the scheme 
of a second Synodical College was launched. 

It was believed and represented by the friends of this 
movement that Albert Lea College would be no such tax 
on the financial resources of Synod as Maealester was 
likely to prove. After the proper buildings and equip- 
ment were secured it was hoped that the College would 
be nearly, if not quite, self-sustaining. Endowment was 
desirable and needed; it would come in time but it was 
not an immediate necessity and for it the College could 
wait for some years at least. If help was needed to sup- 
plement the current revenue of the institution or to meet 


special needs it would not be for large amounts. These 
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expectations were in a measure fulfilled, but not. suffi- 
ciently so to escape debt and deficits. Notwithstanding 
the generous financial support given the College locally 
and by friends outside, it was to become increasingly 
difficult through the years to meet its expenses and to 
provide needed equipment. 

The wisdom of Synod in attempting this double task 
of starting two Synodical colleges was seriously ques- 
tioned at the time and has been more seriously ques- 
tioned since, but it seemed to the best judgment of the 
great body of its members the proper course to take. It 
is doubtful even now, with Albert Lea College extinct, 
if their action was unwise. True the College did not suc- 
ceed as was hoped for and was finally obliged to close its 
doors, but while it lived it did splendid work. Hundreds 
of young lives were trained in the right way and fitted 
for the life that now is as well as that which is to come. 
For many years it was thus a beacon light of knowledge 
and a center of Christian influence for the young wom- 
anhood of Southern Minnesota. Such an institution is 
to be judged, not by the test of enduranee, but of serv- 
ice, and while Albert Lea College lived it served well 
its day and generation. 

As Rev. EK. D. Neill, D. D., was the father of Macal- 
ester, Rev. Russell B. Abbott, D. D., was the father of 
Albert Lea. Without his initiative and persistence it 
never would have been born, and without his devotion 
and self-sacrifice it would not long have survived. Him- 
self an experienced educator, with his heart in such work, 
when once the College was started it absorbed his chief 
thought and energies. Some might, at times, question 
his judgment, no one could question his devotion. The 
founder and first President of the institution, he had a 
leading part in its development and expended a large 
portion of his private means in keeping the College alive. 
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For his heroic efforts and sacrifices for the institution his 
name should be held in grateful remembrance by all 
friends of Christian Edueation. 


Rev. Russell B. Abbott, D. D., Founder and President 
of Albert Lea College 


Albert Lea opened its doors on September 8th, 1885, 
with Miss Laura S. Watson as Principal and thirty-one 
students in attendance, seventeen of whom were board- 
ers. The institution was, from the first, thoroughly Chris- 


tian in spirit and in instruction. The Bible and the 
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Shorter Catechism were regularly studied; and the whole 
atmosphere of the College was favorable to faith and 
highest ideals. Everything promised well for the future 
of this institution provided only the necessary funds for 
its operation could be secured. 

Both Synodical institutions, Macalester and Albert 
Lea, during the rest of this decade, made vigorous and 
faithful efforts to advance despite their lack of funds 
and proper equipment. In these efforts they were, in 
large measure, successful. Macalester closed its first year 
June 16, 1886, with an enrollment of fifty-eight. This 
number of students exceeded expectations. Most of these 
young men were taking preparatory courses but a‘Fresh- 
man class had been organized. Thorough work on the 
part of the students, good discipline, and a marked de- 
gree of enthusiasm were reported. 

The second year found most of the old students in 
their places, with others added, making the enrollment 
seventy-eight, sixteen of whom were in college classes. 
These students represented eight states, which showed 
that already the College was becoming favorably known 
outside Minnesota. The enrollment of seventy-eight at 
the beginning of the year was increased to eighty-three at 
its close. This year marked the coming of Prof. James 
Wallace, Ph. D., to take the chair of Greek, made vacant 
by the death of the lamented Dr. McFetridge. He has 
continued to be identified with the faculty to the present 
time; and the successful conduct of the institution and 
even, at times, the maintenance of its life has been largely 
due to his efforts and self-sacrificing devotion to its in- 
terests. 

In the report of the Trustees made to Synod in Oc- 
tober, 1888, which marked the beginning of the fourth 
year of the College, there were ninety-two students pres- 


ent at the opening in September, with nine admitted later, 
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making the enrollment this year pass the one hundred 
mark. This was a fine showing for so young an institu- 
tion. Forty-five of the total number of students were 
in college classes. At the close of this fourth year, on 
June 12, 1889, in the newly completed college building, 
the first commencement was held. A class of ten young 
men was graduated. The close of this decade marked 
the retirement of Dr. T. A. McCurdy from the Presi- 
dency. During the five years of his ineumbency, the 
College had been started, and had made gratifying prog- 
ress in face of financial difficulties which to a President 
of lesser faith and courage might have seemed insupera- 
ble. Perhaps Dr. MeCurdy’s greatest contribution to the 
College in these first years was his wise selection of a 
faculty. With professors less capable or acceptable, the 
institution would scarcely have survived the struggles of 
that formative period. 

The record of Albert Lea College during these five 
vears was similar to that of Macalester, in that it was a 
period of struggle and of progress: The first and trial 
year was successful. The income almost met expenses. 
The total number of students present during the year was 
fifty-one. These students represented four states. Most 
of them, as was to be expected, were in the preparatory 
department. The opening of the second year found every 
room taken, with more boarders than could be accom- 
modated. The increased. attendance necessitated a larger 
foree of teachers. The need of another building was 
urgent; and a new dormitory was projected to cost about 
$12,000. Some funds had heen promised for these im- 
provements but the amount required was far from being 
reached, 

Encouraging reports from the Trustees were made to 
the Synod of 1887. There was no lack of students but 
the need of accommodations and equipment still re- 
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mained. Six teachers, including the Principal, consti- 
tuted the faculty. The income promised to nearly, if 
not quite, meet the expenses. The beginning of a philo- 
sophical and chemical apparatus was reported; a library 
of some 1,300 volumes had been gathered; a Young 
Woman’s Christian Association had been formed;: and 
the outlook was in every way encouraging. In 1888 the 
full number of college classes were reported; the new 
building had been begun, but the much: needed funds to 
complete it were far from being subscribed; and the 
Trustees were reluctant to build faster: than their re- 
sources would warrant. The following year some finan- 
clal embarrassment was noted owing to the failure of 
Synod, through its churches and constituency, to provide 
the funds that were expected. A bequest from Rev. Dan- 
iel Rice, D. D., estimated to be worth $50,000, was re- 
ported but as the property was in real estate its value 
was uncertain and time would be needed to realize on the 
legacy. Beside it was given for endowment and was not 
therefore available for buildings. 

A new Principal, Miss Ella Young, was reported this 
year. At this meeting of Synod a collection was taken 
for the College which realized $1,358. The institution 
was by resolutions heartily endorsed. 

The condition of the College at the end of this decade 
was very much the same as it had been. In every way, 
except in finances, it was prospering. Commencement 
exercises were held in June, 1890. There were three 
graduates. The Senior Class, numbered four; the Junior 
six and the Freshmen nine. The first section of the main 
building had been completed. This considerably in- 
ereased the debt of the College. The faculty at this time 
consisted of eight teachers. Good work was being done 
in the institution and a splendid spirit prevailed. 

At the meeting of Synod in October, 1890, a Visiting 
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Committee of ladies and ministers was appointed to visit 
the College and, in a general way, cooperate in further- 
ing its interests by suggestions and oversight. Mrs. E. 
C.-Mason of Ft. Snelling was made chairman of this 
Committee. Both Macalester and Albert Lea were ree- 
ommended from year to year to the Board of Aid for 
Colleges for annual appropriations. 

While, during the first half of this decade, the major 
effort of the Synod was occupied with the expansion of 
its Home Mission field, and during the latter half with 
the establishment of its Synodical colleges, the general 
work of the Church, through its various agencies, was 
by no means neglected. A Synod, no more than a single 
church or a single individual, can afford to expend all 
effort and thought on itself. Beyond the bounds of Synod 
les the church at large; and beyond the church at large 
lies the great world which our Lord ealls ‘‘the field.’’ 
To lmit thought and effort to local needs is to lose that 
vision of world-wide opportunity and responsibility, 
which is essential if the Church is to truly prosper even 
in its home field. 

The work of all the Benevolent Boards of the Church, 
therefore, was presented at each meeting of Synod. The 
great cause of Foreign Missions, for example, received 
constant, attention not only in the Synod, but in the 
Presbyteries and in almost every individual chureh of 
any numerical or financial strength. Sometimes indeed, 
this cause was not presented to congregations, for there 
was no pastor or the matter was overlooked, for, as has 
been said, these were the crude days of ‘‘annual’’ con- 
tributions to the Benevolent Boards. It was easy, with 
the pressure of other demands, to let the year slip by and 
nothing done. This was true of all the Boards, but when 
Foreign Missions was presented and the people had an 


opportunity to give, there was always a response, often a 
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generous one. Of the 141 churches on the roll of Synod 
in 1881, 87, or almost two-thirds, contributed to this 
cause. The banner Presbytery was Dakota. Every one 
of its ten churches gave to Foreign Missions. The total 
amount given by this Presbytery was $398.00, or fifty 
cents per member. Evidently the missionaries had in- 
stilled into the minds of these Indian brethren the great 
truth that the ‘‘field is the world.’’ 

The total contributions of the whole Synod to this 
cause that year were $3,513.00. The average gifts per 
member, however, did not reach the standard set by the 
Dakota brethren. 

The contributions to Foreign Missions during the latter 
part of this decade received a very large increase by the 
venerous contributions of an Elder in the Central Church 
of St. Paul, Mr. R. P. Lewis, who for the last four years 
of the period sent each year to the Board a very large 
check, so that the gifts of this church rose from $1,964 
in 1886, to $12,964 in 1887, with corresponding amounts 
for the following three years. This made St. Paul the 
banner Presbytery in the Presbyterian Church in offer- 
ings to Foreign Missions for one or two years, the gifts 
per capita being nearly $4.00. This involved no special 
credit to the churches or members generally and when 
the ability of this devoted Elder to give in this large way 
ceased, the contributions of the Presbytery to Foreign 
Missions returned nedrer to the old level. Yet there was 
advance. The total contributions of the Synod to this 
cause in 1881 were $3,513. In 1890, leaving out the spe- 
cial gift just referred to, they were $11,739, an advance 
of more than three fold. The membership had not in- 
creased quite two fold. So there was progress. Doubt- 
less part of this advance was due to increased ability, 
for the whole state was growing richer, but it was due 
“even more to ten years of persistent educational effort 
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on the part of Presbyteries and pastors, to promote more 
intelligent, systematic and generous giving. Kspecially 
was it due to the consecrated efforts and gifts of the 
women of the churches. | : 

The psalmist says, ‘‘The Lord giveth the word. The 
women that publish the tidings are a great host.’’ That. 
utterance seems prophetic of the part the women of the 
Church were to have in the proclamation of the gospel - 
by the modern Church. 

John R. Mott has said, ‘‘The women’s missionary or- 
ganizations constitute the most enterprising, the most ag- | 
gressive, and the most fruitful agencies for the promo- | 
tion of missionary interest now at work in the churches.’’ 

This has been preeminently true of the women of our 
Synod. While the men had little or no organization to— 
promote this cause, the women of the churches were be- 
ing rapidly united in missionary societies and the chil- 
dren in missionary bands. This movement began and had 
made considerable progress in the previous decade but 
now it was being pushed with much greater energy and 
success. The leading spirit and executive head of this 
work was Mrs. Charlotte O. Van Cleve, of sainted mem- 
ory. Herself born in the West when the West was a 
wilderness and foreign mission soil, most of her life 
being spent near the border line between civilization and 
barbarism, she had a deep realization of the need of mis- 
sionary effort and herself had witnessed the power of 
the gospel to save men and women of every condition. — 
Her later years, therefore, were specially consecrated to 
the work of inspiring, guiding and organizing the women 
and children of the churches of Synod in this great de- 
partment of Christian activity. She visited widely among 
the churches and Presbyteries, guiding and stimulating 
the women and young people in this service. Frequently 


she appeared before Synod to report or give addresses 
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on woman’s work in foreign fields. By these addresses 
and appeals, especially by her own earnestness and de- 
votion to the cause she represented, she thus greatly stim- 
ulated the interest of both ministers and elders in this 


Mrs. Charlotte O. Van Cleve, President Women’s 
Synodical Foreign Missionary Society, 1885-1898 


work, giving them new visions of its importance and pos- 
sibilities. The marked degree to which the Synod of 
Minnesota, through the years, has supported Foreign 


Missions has been largely due to the inspiration and lead- 
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ership of ‘‘Mother’’ Van Cleve. So long as she is re- 
membered this cause will not be forgotten. 

While the work of the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
societies had received frequent notice and commendation 
at the meetings of Synod it was not until this decade 
that an official report was presented by the Women’s 
Synodical Society. These annual reports have been reg- 
ularly made to the present time. They have always been 
heard with pleasure and since 1883 have.been usually 
printed in the proceedings of Synod. A list of the offi- 
cers of the Women’s Society have found a place also in 
the appendix of the minutes. 

In this first recorded annual report it is stated there 
were 89 societies in the churches, an increase of 16 dur- 
ing the year. The total number of members was 1,301 
and the total contributions for the year, $3,084.33, an 
increase of $841.79. over the previous year. Some 300 
copies of missionary magazines were taken and numerous 
young people’s societies were reported as having been 
organized. During this decade the receipts of the socie- 
ties and the number of members more than doubled. This 
evidenced the growing interest of the women in this great 
enterprise and their increasing liberality. 

But the missionary interest of the women of the 
churches was by no means confined to the Foreign field. 
Other similar organizations labored with equal fidelity 
and success in the Home field. 

The missionary spirit is all embracing. It draws no 
rigid line between these two spheres of activity, but in- 
cludes all lands where there are those without gospel 
light and privileges. So the constituency of the Synod- 
ical Home and Foreign missionary societies was largely 
the same, but the organizations locally, Presbyterially 
and Synodically, were entirely separate at this time 


though in later years in both churches and Presbyteries 
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they were to be generally merged into single societies. 
There were those, however, who felt a greater interest 
or responsibility. in the matter of Home Missions than 
in Foreign Missions. So the two types of societies, es- 
sentially identical in spirit and work, labored side by 
side in the same congregations but with differing fields 
and activities, as well as a somewhat different member- 
ship. In churches too small to support both organiza- 
tions the society might be either Home or Foreign, but 
in either case there was usually something done for the 
other cause. ; 

In this general plan of organizing the women of the 
churches, Presbyterially and Synodically, to do mission- 
ary work the friends of the Foreign field were the first 
on the ground. It was not until this decade that a cor- 
responding movement, in a systematic way, was begun 
in the interest of Home Missions. At the meeting of the 
Synod in October, 1882, in response to a communication 
from the Women’s Executive Committee of the Home 
Board in New York, a committee of ladies was appointed, 
consisting of two from each Presbytery to cooperate with 
this Women’s Executive Committee in ‘‘more thoroughly 
organizing the work of Home Missions in the Presbyte- 
ries and churches.’’ 

This Committee was as follows: Dakota Presbytery, 
Mrs. Martha R. Morris and Mrs. John B. Renville; Man- 
kato Presbytery, Mrs. 8. E. Moore and Miss Kate Robb; 
St. Paul Presbytery, Mrs. H. C. Burbank and Mrs. E. F. 
Pomeroy; Winona Presbytery, Mrs. Hugh Thompson and 
Mrs. Frank Blackmer; Red River Presbytery, Mrs. James 
Compton and Mrs. C. B. Stevens; Southern Dakota Pres- 
bytery, Mrs. H. P. Carson and Mrs. W.:S. Peterson. 

This Committee began its work with energy and de- 
votion, but the ground was so largely preempted by the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies that it was diffi- 
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cult at first to secure a foothold in many churehes. How-— 
_ ever, societies were started in quite a number and many 
ladies of influence in the larger churches cooperated in- 
securing a place for this work in the activities of their 
own congregations. Friends here and there thus sprang 
up; and the work was pushed with such vigor and suec-— 
cess that the Synod of 1884 expressed its gratification — 
at the report of progress made by Mrs. E. F. Pomeroy © 
who represented the Committee. . 

In 1885 Mrs. Pomeroy reported that only two of the” 
Committee appointed by Synod had been able to ae 
yet, in spite of this, the work was being pushed. St._ 
Paul Presbytery had organized a Presbyterial Society 
as had also Winona Presbytery. Contributions showed 
an increase of $500. In addition valuable boxes had been 
prepared and forwarded to missionaries. The progress — 
of the work was thus slow but advance was being made, - 
and the ground already gained was being held. The 
next year still further progress was reported. <A Pres-} 
byterial organization had been effected in Mankato Pres- 
bytery. The number of societies had grown to 23, with 
10 bands, and a membership roll of 686. The contribu-— 
tions totaled $3,445. 

In 1887 the fourth Presbyterial Society was reported, 
that of Red River. Thus all the Presbyteries of Synod— 
had Women’s Presbyterial Home Missionary Societies or-_ 
ganized. The membership was more than doubled that 
year being 1,469; and the number of societies had grown 
from 23 to 41. There was also an increase in contribu-— 
tions of $1,500. The Society of St. Paul Presbytery was 
reported to be, for the year, the ‘‘Banner Society’’ for 
the whole Presbyterian Church, in that it showed the 
largest increase in giving of any Presbyterial society in~ 
the denomination. 

The end of this period finds this work well established, — 
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jwith Presbyterial organizations in every Presbytery, in- 
cluding the new Presbytery of Duluth, with 60 church 
societies, 26 children’s bands, a total membership of 2,- 
1769 and contributions for the last year aggregating $5,- 
1329. 

| Thus the women of the Synod took up this Home Mis- 


Mrs. E, F. Pomeroy, President Women’s Synodical 
Home Missionary Society, 1885-1905 


eign work. If they were somewhat late in beginning, 
‘the delay was more than made up by subsequent activity. 
| As Mrs. Van Cleve was the moving spirit in the For- 
eign work, Mrs. E. F. Pomeroy was the moving spirit 
in this Home work. One of the first to enlist in the cause 
and from the beginning its leader, she spared neither 
time nor effort in its prosecution. It presented to her a 
calling of the Lord and of country that commanded her 
every energy and resource. Churches were visited by 
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her; societies organized, guided and stimulated; ad- 
dresses were made; an extensive correspondence was 
carried on; meetings were planned and conducted; so 
that, while many other women labored with her, Mrs. 
Pomeroy was the recognized leader of the whole move- 
ment. While health and strength lasted she continued 
these activities. To the end of her life her interest in 
this work never ceased though in later years she was ob- 
liged to delegate to others an increasing share in its con- 
duct. : 

The general progress of the Home Mission work dur- 
ing this expansion period, so far as the establishment of 
churches is concerned, has already been considered, but 
with this increasing number of churches there was a 
erowing interest in the cause itself, an increased liberal- 
ity in its support on the part of the churches and wiser 
planning was devised for its advancement. One of the 
first steps taken by way of improving methods of opera- 
tion was adopted by the Synod of 1882 which ordered 
that the Home Mission Committee should consist of min- 
isters and Elders representing all the Presbyteries, or at 
least, every section of the State, and that this Committee 
should meet a day or two before the annual meeting of 
Synod to take into consideration the entire work of Home 
Missions within its bounds. Hitherto this Committee’ 
had been chiefly one of report. It told what had been ™ 
done or given, but it exercised no administrative func-_ 
tions beyond occasionally, through its chairman, advising 
with the Synodical Missionary as to his work; and it~ 
seldom met except during the sessions of Synod. This” 
new departure was the first step toward a real Synodical 
oversight and control of the Home Mission work in the 
State. It was preparing the way for Synodical admin- 
istration when the day of Synodical self-support should 
come. / 
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Two features of the work were more and more em- 
phasized during this decade. One was the grouping of 
mission fields, whenever possible, to save mission funds 
and to provide for churches which, with the scarcity of 
laborers, could not otherwise be cared for. The other 
feature was the effort to stimulate the stronger churches 
to themselves, through their consecrated workers, do 
missionary work in their neighborhoods, both by caring 
for weak fields which were without pastors and seeking 
opportunity for starting new mission enterprises in prom- 
ising locations. 

All this was a part of a general effort to relieve the 
Board of a part of the burden of caring for the ever 
widening field. With the whole country to provide for and 
with almost everywhere the demand for men and money 
far exceeding the Board’s supply of either, Minnesota, 
though one of the most promising Home Mission Synods 
in the Church, was frequently a sufferer from a lack of 
workers and funds. 

This often hampered the work. No complaint for 
such shortage, however, could justly be made against the 
Board itself for it thoroughly realized the need and prom- 
ise of our field, but it could not show favoritism and help 
Minnesota at the expense of other sections where there 
was also great need. The Home Mission Board has al- 
ways dealt generously with our Synod, and has shown 
its faith in our ultimate self-support by its large and con- 
tinued appropriations through a half-century. The time 
when that faith was to be fully justified by the Synod 
reaching self-support was yet far in the future. 

The extent to which Minnesota was at this time a 
Home Mission field is shown in the fact that in 1884, out 
of 184 churches on the roll only 27 were self-supporting. 
In 1885 Synod paid into the treasury of the Board $4,500 
and drew out $20,000, yet this same year there were re- 
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ported 25 vacant pulpits among the mission churches. 
This large number of vacancies was due either to a lack 
of funds or a lack of men, probably both. 

At the session of 1887, when Synod met in Stillwater, 
the Chairman of the Home Mission Committee, Rev. Jo- 
seph C. Whitney, called attention to the fact that just 
38 years before there was organized in that city, by a 
young Home Missionary who had lately arrived with 
his wife, the First Presbyterian Church in which Synod 
was then meeting, which was the second church of 
our order organized in the State, outside of Ft. 
Snelling, and the first organized with a full bench of 
Klders. The Chairman, however, in his modesty, neg- 
lected to state that he himself was the young Home 
Missionary referred to. 

These two churches, one in St. Paul and one in Still- 
water, organized in 1849, marked the beginning of a 
movement which in 38 years was to result in a roll of 
150 churches and 120 ministers. In 75 years this roll was 
‘to increase to 272 churches and 227 ministers. 

During this -decade the establishment of churches 
among the foreign speaking populations received increas- 
ing attention, especially in the larger cities. A number 
of such churchs were organized in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, as well as a few in other sections of the State. The 
nationalities thus recognized were chiefly Scandinavian, 
German and Bohemian. This work, though difficult, gave 
promise of a growth that would warrant the effort, and 
it was felt to be the duty of our church to have a share 
in providing these large elements of our population with 
gospel privileges where they did not already possess 
them. The development of this work, however, belongs 
rather to a later period. 

This deeade brought several changes in the office of 
Synodicai Missionary. Rev. D. C. Lyon, the honored 
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veteran in this work, because of increasing years and 
diminishing strength, felt compelled to give place to a 
younger man. The opening of this period, as has been 
seen, marked the rapid expansion of the mission field 
in Northern Minnesota and in the Dakotas. This pre- 
sented a growing task that would have taxed the powers 
of the most vigorous missionary. It was far too great 
for one of ‘‘Father’’ Lyon’s years. He continued his ac- 
tivity but the effort was sapping his strength. Accord- 
ingly, after considering various plans for lightening his 
burdens, none of which promised to give him the relief 
needed, the Synod of 1882 took the following action: 

RESOLVED, That Synod desires to record its grate- 
ful recognition of Rev. D. C. Lyon’s self. denying labors 
as our Synodical Missionary through 15 years, and 
regrets that the increasing infirmities of age make it im- 
possible for him to compass the work of so extensive a 
field, therefore 

RESOLVED, That Rev. D. C. Lyon be continued as 
Synodical Missionary Emeritus, and be held in honorable 
retirement from active service, upon appropriate support, 
with a view to such assistance and counsel as his strength 
will warrant. 

A committee of three, of which Elder Thomas Cochran, 
Jr., was chairman, was appointed to make provision for 
the support recommended. This was done and until his 
death in 1888 ‘‘Father’’ Lyon was eared for by his friends 
in the Synod. At the same meeting, Rey. Alexander K. 
Baird, of the Synod of Iowa, was recommended to the 
Board of Home Missions as the successor of Mr. Lyon. 
This appointment was made. 

Mr. Baird entered upon his duties with vigor and suc- 
cess. Already he had had considerable experience in 
Home Mission work and was well adapted to it. He con- 
tinued in the work, however, for only about a year when, 
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much to the regret of the entire Synod, he resigned his 
position. 

Rev. Delos E. Wells, of the Presbytery of St. Paul, 
was the next Synodical Missionary nominated by Synod. 
He had long been in the State and was thoroughly famil- 
lar with the work, but the position was declined and Rev. 
John Irwin, Presbyterial Missionary of Red River Pres- 
bytery, was selected and appointed. He was a young man 
of great energy and enterprise, but soon resigned to take 
a position under the Home Board in New York City. He 
made, however, one report to Synod at its meeting in 
1884. This report evidences both activity and success. 
On his resignation Rev. George F. McAfee of the Presby- 
tery of Central Dakota was chosen Synodical Missionary. 
Like his predecessors, Mr. McAfee had had experience in 
Home Mission work and was admirably qualified for his 
position. 

His service, however, was brief, and in 1886, he too 
resigned after two years of efficient labor. He was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Robert N. Adams, of the Presbytery of Red 
River, who was destined to oceupy the position many 
years and to do a work for the upbuilding of the Presby- 
terian Church in Minnesota which will make his name 
long remembered. In length of service and in achieve- 
ment he was a worthy successor of ‘‘Father’’ Lyon. 

These frequent changes in the office of Synodical Mis- 
sionary did not seem to affect adversely the Home Mission 
work. Hach new incumbent was an experienced and 
efficient man who, taking up the task where his prede- 
cessor had left it, carried it on effectively and laid it 
down in admirable shape for his successor. 

Closely related to Home Mission work and indeed a 
part of it was that of Church Erection. The task of pro- 
viding buildings for new or weak organizations was vital, 
not only to their success but their life. Naturally there- 
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fore, this cause received considerable attention at all 
times. It was given, however, greater consideration 
during this decade because it was a time of expansion. 
New churches were being formed constantly. Each of these 


Rev. Robert N, Adams, D. D., Synodical Missionary, 
1886-1912 


needed immediately a house of worship and only by the 

aid of the Board of Church Erection could one be secured. 

This work differed essentially in two particulars from 

that of Home Missions. In the first place it was not a 
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question of administration but of funds and these were 
to be had only through the Board in New York. Then, 
while Home Mission aid was needed continuously, Church 
Erection aid, with rare exceptions, was only needed once, 
for the building being erected, it was seldom that another 
was required. As Synod was yearly making large de- 
mands upon the Board of Church Erection, it was felt 
that the obligation to contribute to its treasury was espe- 
cially incumbent upon every congregation according to 
its ability. It was the effort of Synod, therefore, through 
its committee, to stimulate gifts to this important cause 
on the part of all the churches. Such efforts, seconded as 
they were by the various Presbyterial committees, were 
not always successful. More than half of the churches 
failed usually to make any offering to this fund. 

The grants of this Board to the churches of Synod 
were exceeded only by those of the Home Mission Board. 
For example, in 1881, $8,425 were contributed toward the 
erection of 15 houses of worship. In 1884, $5,909 were 
given for 138 churehes. With the loss of the Dakotas, 
where churches were being built so rapidly, there were 
fewer demands upon this Board, so that in 1888 only six 
churches were aided and the amount of grants had fallen 
to $4,750. This was about the average amount for Min- 
nesota churches during the preceding three years. The 
last year of this decade showed the larger sum given of 
$9,135, with contributions to the Board of only about 10 
per cent of that amount. 

During this decade chureh building was very active 
in St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth, where not only 
many moderate priced buildings were erected by new con- 
eregations, but several of the old congregations erected 
substantial edifices of a more permanent character, at far 
ereater cost. Among these was the First Church of Du- 
luth, the Dayton Avenue and Central Churches of St. 
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Paul, and the First, Westminster and Oliver Churches of 
Minneapolis. | 

During this period the Board of Church Erection en- 
couraged congregations to build manses by making sub- 
stantial grants and loans for this purpose. Quite a num- 
ber of churches took advantage of this help to build par- 
sonages. This was a great benefit to these congreeations, 
going far to solve the problem of getting and keeving 
pastors. 

Closely related with Home Mission work was that of 
the Sabbath School. Usually, as has been stated, the Sun- 
day School precedes the church. There is rarely an open- 
ing for a chureh if there is none for a Sunday School. 
The first step therefore, in establishing a church is com- 
monly to start a Sunday School. The organization of a 
church involves a constituency and considerable outlay 
of money not only at the beginning, but in the continu- 
ance of the work. A Sabbath School requires no such 
large outlay either in its founding or its maintenance. 
Wherever there are children there can and should be a 
Sunday School. A ehurch means a minister and a build- 
ing, while a Sunday School can be maintained without 
either. A few consecrated workers or even one, with only 
a layman’s knowledge of the Scriptures, can sustain a 
school. It can meet in a house, a store or a school house. 
Where such a school is maintained for a while a church 
naturally grows out of it, or it grows into a church. An 
ever increasing number of churches in our Synod were 
destined through the years to thus develop out of schools. 
During this period was started a work of Sunday School 
expansion and evangelism that was to nearly double the 
numbers of our churches. 

Besides this distinctively mission work, every church 
had its own Sunday School as an integral and very im- 


portant part of its life and activities. The Sabbath School 
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has been well called the ‘‘nursery of the church.’’ Here 
not only are the children and youth trained for Christian 
living and service but it is a place of instruction for 
adults as well. The old conception of the Sunday School 
as meant for children only has given place to the larger 
and truer idea of the school as meant for those of all ages. 
It is now therefore, and very properly, commonly called 
a ‘‘Bible School’’ and none are too old to study the Bible. 
For these reasons a great and increasing attention was 
given the Sunday Schools during this decade. 

The Committee on Sabbath Schools was considered 
one of the most important of the Permanent Committees 
of Synod. Men of experience and special interest in this 
work were usually selected as its members. Every phase 
and relation of this work had a place in its reports and 
activities. Such important matters as better methods of 
instruction, teachers’ meetings, securing the attendance 
of scholars at church services, recruiting and visitation of 
scholars, evangelism, the development of the benevolent 
spirit, the memorizing of the Shorter Catechism, the use 
of our own Lesson Helps, the securing of better qualified 
teachers—these and like subjects were constantly. stressed 
in the reports and efforts of Synodical and Presbyterial 
Committees. 

In the report presented to Synod in 1881, it was 
stated that the Catechism was taught in only a very lim- 
ited number of schools; that while most schools were self- 
supporting, only a few contributed to any of the Boards 
of the Church; that generally schools were under the care 
of their Sessions; that the International Lessons were gen- 
erally followed; that the Lesson Helps of the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication were not as widely used as 
could be desired; that the attendance of scholars at the 
services of the church was fair though it might be much 


better; and the want of better qualified teachers was al- 
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most everywhere felt. This report presents a very fair 
cross section of the condition of the schools at the begin- 
ning of this decade. Yet there was some progress and a 
better era began to dawn upon the school work. 

This dawn, like the dawn of day, came from the Hast. 
The Board of Publication and Sabbath School work, 
under instructions of the General Assembly and especially 
under the efficient leadership of Rev. James A. Worden, 
D. D., superintendent of the Sabbath School and Mission- 
ary work, began to give increasing attention to the Sunday 
School. New methods of instruction and administration 
were devised; better lesson helps were provided; a closer 
touch with the individual Schools was sought; Sunday 
School institutes, local and presbyterial, were encouraged, 
and altogether a new spirit of efficiency pervaded the 
Sunday Schools of the entire Church. The influence of 
this new spirit was felt in Minnesota and resulted in the 
general betterment of our school work. 

The most marked effect of this new era is found in 
the increasing attention given the work of the Board’s 
Colporteurs and Sunday School Missionaries laboring 
within the bounds of Synod. Colporteurs there had been 
before who did good work, in a limited and local way, 
but the establishment and oversight of Sunday Schools 
was not a major part of their activities. Rather was it 
incidental, if not a side line. The sale and distribution of 
- Bibles and religious literature, with house to house visi- 
tation, occupied most of their time and effort. Now all 
this was to be changed. The transition from the old 
method to the new was not made in a day but in a few 
years it was accomplished. The colporteur gives place to 
the Sunday School Missionary. It was thought by some 
that the Sunday School field of Christian effort was 
sufficiently covered by the American Sunday School 
Union, but this was not true. The field in Minnesota, as 
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elsewhere, was too vast for any single society to cover, 
however strone and efficient it might be. Our church 
therefore took up this task, not in competition with the 
Sunday School Union, but in cooperation with that splen- 
did organization. The Superintendent of this Union for 
the State was that veteran Sunday School Missionary, Mr. 
Martin B. Lewis, an Elder in the Presbyterian Church of 
Red Wing, who has already been referred to. No one 
understood better than he the impossibility of any one 
society covering the whole field and no one rejoiced more 
than he when the Presbyterian Chureh decided to have a 
larger part in this much needed work. 

The General Assembly of 1887 inaugurated this 
change of policy by changing the name of the Board of 
Pubheation to that of ‘‘Publication and Sabbath School 
Work.’’ The publication and missionary departments 
Were separated, with different heads and management. 
The former was put on a purely business basis and the 
latter on a benevolent basis. The Assembly also directed 
the consolidation of Presbyterial and Synodical Commit- 
tees on Publication and on Sabbath School Work. Hither- 
to there had been two. Accordingly the Synod of that 
year appointed but one committee, covering both lines of 
activity and designated as that of ‘‘Publication and Sun- 
day Schools.’’ 

The effect of this change in organization and policy 
was almost immediately felt in Minnesota, and the com- 
mittee on this work brought in a jubilant report at the 
meeting of Synod in October, 1888, stating that it was the 
best year thus far recorded in Synod’s history and would 
be remembered as the ‘‘New Departure’’ year. If for no 
other reason this year was worthy of such a designation 
and made memorable by the appointment, by the Board, 
of Mr. Robert F. Sulzer, as Superintendent of the work 
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in Minnesota. Mr. Sulzer was of foreign birth but was in 
thorough sympathy with everything American as well as 
everything Christian. 

For a generation and more he was to lead in this Sun- 
day School Missionary Work in our state, and that too, 
with a zeal, an energy, a faith and wisdom that never 
failed and that was to bring large results, not only in his 
special field, but in the general development of the Synod. 
He possessed that rare combination of qualities, a vision 
to see a great opportunity, and the executive ability to 
realize it. From the first he laid large plans and took 
hold of the work with vigor. The first year he had the 
assistance of eight theological students during the sum- 
mer and together they organized 105 Sunday Schools with 
383 teachers and 3,184 scholars. Of these schools 36 were 
in St. Paul Presbytery. The total cost of this work for 
that year was about $6,000, which is a small sum for such 
large results. From the first vigorous effort was made 
to have the work self-sustaining by raising in the Synod 
enough money to at least compensate the Board for its 
outlay. This ambition was not realized. It might have 
been, had not so much money been raised to supplement 
the appropriations of the Board. A number of these new 
schools were organized in the Twin Cities, and the local 
Presbyterian Alliances of these cities did a great deal to 
sustain the work by furnishing money and workers. 

The next year, 1889, Superintendent Sulzer had 
twelve theological students assisting him during the sum- 
mer and 177 schools were organized with 6,706 teachers 
and 5,950 scholars. About one-third of these were reor- 
ganized schools. This reorganization became necessary 
because many schools, from various causes, would lapse, 
especially during the winter months. Sometimes the 
first enthusiasm would die away, often the intense cold 
or difficulties of travel prevented attendance until the 
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school had to suspend. Perhaps, also the individual or 
family most interested in the school and most active in 
its support would move away. Sometimes no suitable 
quarters for the school were available but the most fruit- 
ful cause of lapse of schools was lack of oversight. The 
students who had started them would return to their sem- 
inaries in the fall and only the Superintendent and a few 
assistants were left to look after some two hundred or 
more schools. It was an impossible task for them to 
properly care for so large a number. When spring came 
and the students returned many of these lapsed schools 
were revived. Often this was practically beginning all 
over again. | 

But while many of them were thus suspended, and a 
few could not be revived, they did a blessed work while 
they lived. By them many young lives were guided and 
enriched in spiritual things, the gospel was taught and 
often preached, visions of higher things were given to 
old and young and only the great day will reveal the 
good that was thus accomplished by these short. lived 
schools. 

Besides the organization and reorganization of schools, 
Mr. Sulzer and his assistants did a great work in the 
homes and elsewhere. They visited and encouraged that 
year some 200 other schools, they called on over 5,000 
families, they delivered 565 addresses and distributed 
nearly a hundred thousand tracts. Nine churches were 
reported to the Synod of 1889 as organized out of these 
Mission Sunday Schools the previous year. 

The next year, 1890, reports of this work were equally 
favorable. During the year 205 schools had been: or- 
ganized with 857 teachers and 6,728 scholars. Students 
from Union, Princeton and Western Seminaries and from 
Macalester College spent the summer in this work. While 


all were not equally successful, with rare exceptions, all 
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did good work. One student organized thirty-one schools, 


be ne 


another twenty-six, a third twenty-three. This year many 
schools were organized in Scandinavian neighborhoods. 
Ten new churches that’ year grew out of this Sunday 
School Mission Work. This year the recommendation of 
Synod the previous year, that Teachers’ Institutes be held 
in the various Presbyteries was generally observed. Each 
Presbytery but one reported having held such an institute. 
In every case they were successful and very helpful in the 
general Sunday School Work. The Christian Endeavor 
Societies were urged to cooperate in this effort. 

These institutes constituted training schools for teach- 
ers. Such training was very much needed. The Church 
has since learned the importance of having properly qual- 
ified teachers and now furnishes better facilities for their 
instruction but then even the leaders in Sunday School 
Work did not realize this need. It was thought that al- 
most any one with piety and an ordinary education was 
fitted to teach in the Sunday School or would be with a 
little experience. So no systematic effort was made to 
train teachers. These Teachers’ Institutes were not ideal 
nor adequate but they were a step in the right direction, 
they did a fine work in their day, and indicated the 
awakening of the Church to a realization of the need of 
better qualified teachers. Perhaps their most useful result 
was to arouse the Church to seek something still better. 

The other Boards of the Church received more or less 
consideration at the annual meetings of Synod. There 
was a committee on each cause thus represented, which 
not only made yearly reports and appeals on behalf of 
these benevolent agencies, but endeavored to stimulate 
Presbyterial committees to present these causes to the in- 
dividual churches to secure their interest and cooperation. 
In the absence of any budget system of giving and with 
dependence almost entirely upon the ‘‘annual collection’’ 
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for such objects, it is not surprising that, as in the previ- 
ous decade, many churches failed to remember these benev- 
olent causes as they should have done. Every year the 
committees on the work of the various Boards lamented 
the number of ‘‘blanks’’ in the minutes of the General 
Assembly. Churches were urged repeatedly to fill all 
these blanks, but while such exhortations and efforts 
doubtless had some good effect, the blanks still remained 
very numerous. This failure to reach the ideal standard 
was discouraging, but yet there was manifest an increas- 
ing sense of responsibility to support the general benevo- 
lent work of the Church. 

‘ As the Synod grew stronger in numbers and in finan- 
cial ability there was less disposition to plead home needs 
as an excuse for neglecting the work of the Chureh at 
large. It was felt that the support of the benevolent en- 
terprises of the whole church was the obligation of every 
echureh and every individual according to ability. During 
the first half of this decade Synod’s Committee on Benev- 
olences and Finance, of which Rev. D. R. Breed, D. D., 
pastor of the House of Hope, St. Paul, was chairman, made 
strenuous efforts to inculeate and introduce higher prin- 
ciples and better methods of giving than then generally 
prevailed. It urged stewardship and tithing, the latter plan 
not as the highest rule perhaps. but as scriptural, easily 
applied, systematic and uniformly giving good results. 
The method of raising funds by suppers, fairs and enter- 
tainments was discouraged as objectionable for many 
reasons. The committee recommended that whenever 
practical the current expenses of the Church be met by 
other means than Sabbath collections, and that in. any 
case at least half the Sunday offerines be devoted to be- 
nevolent objects. The envelope plan of giving was advo- 
eated and the preparation of a schedule of benevolences 
at the beginning of the year was urged. Pastors were 
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called upon to instruct their people that absence from 
Chureh when a benevolent cause is presented does not re- 
lieve one from the obligation to contribute to that cause. 
Neither does personal preference for particular objects 
justify one in altogether neglecting others in which there 
may be less interest. Presbyteries were instructed to pro- 
vide a standing rule requiring pastors and stated supplies 
at each Fall Meeting to give reasons for any benevolent 
blanks in their annual statistical reports. Perhaps the 
most important of this committee’s recommendations was 
that in each church there be prepared a printed ‘‘Sched- 
ule of Collections’’ at the beginning of the fiscal year 
which should indicate all the benevolent offerings to be 
made during that year; how many to each Board and 
when taken. Then every member of the congregation be 
asked to determine in his own mind as before God and 
conscience, how much he or she ought to give to each 
object and then give it. This, in a way and to a degree, 
Was an anticipation of the every member canvass plan of 
later years. It is impossible to. determine how far such 
recommendations had effect but they undoubtedly stim- 
ulated the churches to larger and better giving as the fol- 
lowing statistical table of contributions for this decade 
will indicate: 
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A study of this table shows a very marked increase 
in contributions to many objects during this period. 
This is due not simply to growth in membership but to 
larger gifts per capita. The contributions to Home Mis- 
sions in 1881 were $2,717. In 1890 they were $15,527. 
The Synod gave the former year to Foreign Missions $3,- 
513, the latter year $21,739. Congregational expendi- 
tures in 1881 were $101,945. In 1890 they were $275,- 
383. The total contributions for 1881 were $122,925 and 
in 1890 they were $358,601, an increase of nearly three 
fold. The total gifts per capita the former year were 
$16.56 and in the latter year they were $29.83. 

This last year the per capita contributions for the 
whole church, according to the Minutes of the General 
Assembly, were $18.54. Thus the Synod of Minnesota 
exceeded the average gifts of the entire church that year 
$11.29 or 60 per cent. What was true that year was true 
of this decade as a whole. Minnesota gave more per 
member for all purposes during these ten years than did 
the church at large. The entire church averaged each 


year during this period $4.63 per member for Benev- 


olence and $11.80 per member for Congregational Ex- 
penditures, while the Synod of Minnesota averaged $6.27 
per member for Benevolence and $15.41 for Congrega- 
tional purposes. 

The latter half of this decade marked the larger in- 
crease in giving. 

During the years 1886 to 1890, inclusive, the Synod 
averaged each year $7.13 per member for Benevolence 
and $15.60 for local self support. During the same time 
the average per member of gifts from the whole church 
was $5.12 for Benevolence and $11.99 for Congregational 


. Expenditures. 


For at least the years 1886 and 1887 and probably 


. other years of this decade Minnesota was the Banner 
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Synod of the whole church in its gifts per capita both to 
Benevolence and Church Support. In 1887 Minnesota 
is credited in the Assembly Minutes with giving $7.36 
per member to benevolent objects and $13.42 to congre- 
gational expenditures. No other Synod came up to that 
standard the same year, though many, including Min- 
nesota, may have gone far beyond it since that year. 
When it is remembered that Minnesota was then largely 
a nissionary Synod, and that there was at that time lit- 
tle accumulated or inherited wealth in the State, though 
many in our churches were prospering financially and 
had generous incomes, this growth in giving is the more 
remarkable, and speaks volumes for the generosity of 
the congregations as a whole. 

It is interesting also to compare the financial record 
of this decade with that of the previous one. In that of 
1871-1880 the total contributions were $744,564; in that 
of 1881-1890 they were $2,204,133. A new object of ben- 
evolence appears in this decade, that of Aid for Colleges. 
This was a Board established in the early eighties to as- 
sist in the founding and support of Presbyterian educa- 
tional institutions of higher grade. Synod’s gifts to this 
object were large but were devoted chiefly to our own 
institutions, Macalester and Albert Lea Colleges. 

At the meeting of Synod held at Rochester in Octo- 
ber, 1884, our honored Stated Clerk, Rev. Charles Thayer, 
tendered his resignation after a service of twenty-five 
years. In a letter to Synod presenting his request to be 
relieved, he says, ‘‘ Your Stated Clerk has feared he might 
become identified with the class of office holders of whom 
it is said that ‘they seldom die and never resign.’ So 
' now being in the sixty-fifth year of my age, the fortieth 
of my ministry, counting from my licensure, the thirtieth 
of my ecclesiastical connection with the Church in Min- 
nesota and the twenty-fifth year of continuous service 
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as Stated Clerk of Synod, and being so situated that my 
home and post office address are liable to frequent 
change, I deem it best to resign my office, which I now 
do, to take effect on the first day of July next, the most 
convenient time for the transfer. 

‘‘As I look back over the quarter century, ten good 
years in the Synod of St. Paul, O. S., and fifteen better 
years in the Synod of Minnesota of the reunited Presby- 
terian Church, U. 8. A., my heart swells with gratitude 
to God for what He hath wrought among us and through 
us, and to my brethren, whose fraternal kindness has 
made my official life so pleasant. Most of my elder breth- 
ren and most of those of my own age, whose names I have 
written and called so often, have ceased to answer at 
our annual roll call. Many. of them now answer the roll 
call of heaven. At the end of this Synodical year the 
old Stated Clerk will give place to one of a younger gen- 
eration, not with any feeling of being crowded out but 
in the fullest and warmest sympathy with the Church 
of today, whose plans and work I shall watch with love 
and prayer and a helping hand, all through life’s eve- 
ning. Evening shadows may gather over me, but for the 
Synod of Minnesota and for the Church of Christ on 
Karth it is the early morning, and I anticipate for both 
a future that shall shine more and more unto the perfect 
dayay 

The Synod was deeply moved when this letter was 
presented. No one wished the Stated Clerk to resign 
or thought of his so doing. He had served with rare 
fidelity and efficiency for a quarter of a century, he was 
entirely familiar with the whole history and business of 
Synod, he knew personally every minister and almost 
every elder, he had witnessed the growth of the body 
from a mere handful of ministers and churches to its then 
large proportions and he had the personal respect and 
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affection of every member of Synod. So his resignation 
came to most of his brethren as a surprise and to all as 
a matter of deep regret. 

A committee of three was appointed to consider his 
letter. This committee reported recommending that his 
resignation be accepted, and that the following resolu- 
tions be adopted: 

WHEREAS, Our beloved Brother, Rev. Charles 
Thayer, who for a quarter of a century has served this 
Synod as Stated Clerk, feels called upon to resign this 
office, therefore 

RESOLVED, That solely in deference to his wishes 
and with unfeigned reluctance, we consent to accept this 
resignation, 

RESOLVED, That we take this occasion to express 
to our Brother our deep sense of obligations to him for 
the exceeding promptness and faithfulness with which 
the duties of his office have been discharged. That fideli- 
ty which, for twenty-five years, has missed no meeting 
of Synod and has escaped criticism from the highest ju- 
dicatory of the Church, deserves our admiration and 
praise, ! | 

RESOLVED, That in this connection we also recog- 
nize and would record the good hand of God in bestowing 
upon our Brother such a large measure of health and 
strength, whereby he has been enabled to thus faithfully 
discharge the duties of his office, 

RESOLVED, That in thus receiving our Brother’s 
resignation, we invoke upon him the continued blessings 
of God, that he may still remain with us to cheer us by 
his presence and aid us by his counsels. 

In these resolutions was expressed the unanimous sen- 
timent of the Synod. 

Rev. Maurice D. Edwards, Stated Clerk of the Pres- 
bytery of St. Paul, was unanimously chosen to succeed 
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Rev. Charles Thayer, as Stated Clerk of Synod. He ac- 
cepted the position and entered upon his duties July 1, 
1885. In the Providence of God, he was destined to serve 
as Stated Clerk an even longer period than his predeces- 
sor and continued in office thirty years, retiring in 1915. 

In presenting his letter of resignation, Rev. Charles 
Thayer called attention to the fact that the General As- 
sembly had authorized Synods to keep their official rec- 
ords in the future in printed form, provided the pages 
were uniform in size with those of the minutes of the 
Assembly. Synod, in conformity with this action of the 
Assembly, ordered that its minutes, beginning with those 
of 1885, be preserved in printed form only. This was a 
very desirable change. Since 1870, as has been stated, 
the minutes had been regularly printed each year for 
distribution among ministers, elders and churches, but 
the Stated Clerk was obliged also to write them out fully 
in a book. This manuscript copy was the official record 
which was signed by the Moderator and Stated Clerk 
and which was sent up each year to the General Assem- 
bly for review. All this meant extra work for the Stated 
Clerk, The printed copy or copies sent to the Assembly 
each year after this were duly certified by the Stated 
Clerk of Synod and had in them blank leaves upon which 
could be recorded the approval of the Assembly or any 
exceptions that might be made to the record. These of- 
ficial copies were carefully preserved by the Stated Clerk 
of Synod and afterward bound in volumes. 

Two years after the retirement of Rev. Charles Thayer, 
Stated Clerk, at the meeting of Synod in October, 1886, 
Rey. Aaron H. Kerr, Permanent Clerk, also tendered his 
resignation. While not having served as long as Dr. 
Thayer, he was a veteran in his position, having occupied 
it for some sixteen years. His resignation was accepted 
also with regret. Long experience, familiarity with his 
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duties, and unfailing fidelity had made him exceedingly 
valuable in his position. Very properly, therefore, he 
received the thanks of Synod for his long and faithful 
services. Rev. Robert J. Thomson of the Presbytery of 
Winona was unanimously chosen his successor. 

During this decade Synod was honored in having the 
General Assembly meet within its bounds. It convened 
in annual Session in the Westminster Church, Minneapo- 
lis, on Thursday, May 20, 1886. Such an event would 
not seem strange now for the Assembly has since gone 
much farther west and several times has visited the Pa- 
cific Coast, but it was a novel thing then to think of 
meeting in the Northwest. A delegate from the Pres- 
bytery of St. Paul in the Assembly of 1882 invited that 
body to hold its next session in St. Paul. Instantly the 
Stated Clerk exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, that is too far away.”’ That 
ended the matter... Three years make changes. The As- 
sembly, and even its Stated Clerk, at last had discoy- 
ered the Northwest. So the invitation to meet in Min- 
neapolis in 1886 was accepted. This decision was not re- 
eretted. The Assembly was well entertained and pro- 
vided for in every way. During its sessions it visited 
St. Paul and Macalester College. At both places it was 
hospitably received and its members returned to their 
homes from Minneapolis with a new and truer idea of 
this far away region. 

It was during this period that Christian Endeavor 
had its rise and began that remarkable development, 
which is an outstanding feature of the modern Chureh’s 
life and activities. 

The first society was organized by ‘‘Father’’ Clark 
on February 2, 1881. Rev. J. B. Donaldson, pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church of Hastings, saw in a religious 
paper an account of the organization of this new type 
of young people’s society at Portland, Maine. The scheme 
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commended itself to him and he immediately founded a 
similar society in his own church. This was the second 
or third Christian Endeavor Society organized in the 
country. This new kind of young people’s organization 
was gradually introduced into the churches, but it was 
a number of years before it was recognized as a world- 
wide, or even nation-wide movement. 

Few churches of Synod at this time had religious 
young people’s societies of any type. The Church had 
not yet awakened to the opportunity or need of this kind 
of work. The Sunday School was supposed to provide 
sufficiently for the young people, so far at least, as their 
religious training and activities were concerned. While 
there were those who thought differently and were look- 
ing for some additional way for cultivating the spiritual 
life of the young people, until Christian Endeavor ap- 
peared, no form of organization for them had been de- 
vised that met satisfactorily the need. It was not, how- 
ever, until the next decade that Synod had any Perma- 
nent Committee on Young People’s Work. 

The question of making Synod a delegated body came 
up during this period, as it did occasionally later, but 
nothing definite was done. The Synod of 1881 went so 
far as to provide for a committee to consider the ques- 
tion, but no committee was appointed and the next Synod 
indefinitely postponed the subject. The fact was that 
the attendance at Synod was too small rather than too 
large. The latter is the usual reason for having a dele- 
gated body. It was thought by some, however, that the 
appointment of delegates would create a deeper sense of 
obhgation to attend than was felt where every minister 
was eligible and every church was invited to send an 
elder, but it is doubtful if this would have been the ease, 
unless possibly provision was made for the expense of 
attendance. It was evidently the judgment of Synod 
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that urging upon every minister the duty of being pres- 
ent and of every church to send an Elder, would be more 
effective in increasing attendance and would not bar out 
any who might wish to be present and yet were not 
chosen as delegates. - 

The Synod of 1881 ordered the appointment of a 
Permanent Committee on Temperance, and the Committee 
on Sabbath Observance, which had been appointed from 
time to time, was also made a Permanent Committee. 
This was a recognition of the importance of these great 
causes. Both had hitherto received more or less atten- 
tion but henceforth they were to rank with the major 
objects and were to command the continued and sys- 
tematic consideration of Synod. 

The question of the establishment or adoption of a 
religious newspaper in the general interests of the Church 
was presented at the meeting of 1884 and a committee 
was appointed on the subject. The result was the pub- 
lication of ‘‘The Northwestern Presbyterian’’ of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul whose first issue appeared about Jan- 
uary 1, 1885. It was under the business management of 
Mr. Edgar A. Gay, and the editorial management of 
Rev. S. M. Campbell, D. D. The paper was an eight page 
journal. The subscription price was $1.50 a year. Synod 
had no financial responsibility for the paper but, as it 
was published under its auspices, was expected to give 
it other kinds of support. It was therefore strongly 
recommended to the churches of Synod for their patron- 
age by subscriptions and otherwise. Elders Ell Torrance, 
William B. Dean, T. D. Simonton, C. T. Thompson and 
L. L. Longbrake were appointed a committee to coop- 
erate in the direction and support of the paper. 

An Editorial Committee ‘also was appointed by the 
Synod of 1886, consisting of Rev. S. M. Campbell, D. D., 
Rev. R. F. Sample, D. D., Rev. Peter Stryker, D. D., all 
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of Minneapolis; Rey. R. F. McLaren and Rev. M. D. Ed- 
wards of St. Paul; Rev. Thomas A. McCurdy, D. D., of 
Macalester College; Rev. A. W. Ringland, Duluth, and 
Rev. J. C. Irwin of Albert Lea. Rev. S. M. Campbell, 
D. D., of Minneapolis was made Managing Editor. Rev. 
J. M. Patterson was appointed Editor of the Sunday 
School Department and Mrs. Charlotte O. Van Cleve, 
Editor of the Missionary Department. Mr. Patterson 
was soon obliged to resign his position. because of the 
pressure of other duties, and Elder Joshua Williams tem- 
porarily took his place. Dr. 8S. M. Campbell continued as 
Managing Editor for one year, rendering valuable serv- 
ices. He then relinquished the position. The paper met 
with wide acceptance, obtaining a constantly increasing 
circulation and rendering an important service to re- 
ligion and the work of Synod. It was found, however, 
impracticable to long continue its successful conduct by 
volunteer services and committees of Synod. The con- 
trol of the paper fell into the hands of two members of 
Synod, Rev. J. 8. Sherrill and Rev. J. B. Donaldson, who 
became both managers and owners. They gave it the 
attention and furnished the means that were needed for 
its proper business and editorial management. Synod, 
however, continued to give’ the paper its endorsement 
and support. A committee on ‘‘The Northwestern Pres- 
byterian’’ reported each year commiending the publication 
and suggesting ways and means whereby help could’ be 
rendered in its conduct and circulation. 
The name of the paper was changed to the ‘‘ Northern 
_ Presbyterian’’ in 1891 and by that time it had become 
so firmly established that it was not thought necessary 
to further continue Synod’s Committee and it was, there- 
fore, at its own request, discharged. This terminated 
Synod’s official relations with the paper. For years after- 
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ward, however, it continued to render valuable service 


in the work of Synod and in the cause of religion. 
During this decade, as in the previous one, Synod 
was entirely free from controversy. No divisive ques- 
tions arose of any kind. Most of the years the Judicial 
Committee reported ‘‘no business.’’ But one serious ju- 
dicial case arose—that of Rev. Nathaniel West, D. D., 


= 


against the First Church of St. Paul. It is not necessary ~ 


to go into the merits or details of this case. It was wholly 


administrative, involving neither the faith of the Church — 


nor the moral conduct of any individual. 

Dr. West appealed to the Synod of 1887 against the 
action of the Presbytery of St. Paul in revoking a call 
to be pastor of the First Church of St. Paul, which had 
been placed in his hands and was held by him, but had 
never been accepted. Synod decided that the case was 
one for complaint but that it was not a Judicial Case. 
Therefore, the wrong process had been followed. Dr. 
West appealed from this action to the General Assembly. 
The Assembly of 1888 sustained the action of Synod, 


with the additional deliverance that as the questions were > 


wholly administrative, not involving the faith or consti- 
tution of the Church, the decision of Synod was final and 
that such cases can not be carried to the General Assem- 
bly either by Appeal or Complaint. 

At the next meeting of Synod in October, 1888, Dr. 
West presented an ‘‘ Appeal and Complaint’’ against the 
Presbytery of St. Paul. This, Synod again refused to 
entertain. Another appeal was made by Dr. West to the 
General Assembly of 1889, which referred the case back 
to Synod with instructions to perfect its records and for- 
ward to the next Assembly the reasons for its action, with 
a copy of all new matter. This the Synod did at its meet- 
ing in the fall of that year. The Assembly of 1890 sent 
back the case to Synod with the direction that Synod, at 
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its next stated meeting, ‘‘hear fully the complaint of Dr. 
West upon its merits and to issue the same.’’ 

This Synod did at its meeting in 1890. The case was 
then referred to a Judicial Commission of ten members. 
This commission presented findings criticising the action 
of St. Paul Presbytery in some of its proceedings as ‘‘ir- 
regular and unconstitutional’’ but taking no steps to 
reverse the general action of the Presbytery. Again Dr. 
West appealed to the General Assembly, but the Assem- 
bly of 1891 dismissed the complaint on the ground that 
the action of Synod was final, no constitutional question 
being involved. Thus ended a case which had been be- 
fore four successive Assemblies and four successive Syn- 
ods. Beyond a temporary agitation in the congregation 
effected, there was no disturbance of the general peace 
of the Chureh as the result of this long drawn out legal 
battle. Both Presbytery and Synod were _ practically 
unsnimous in regard to the merits of the case. 

About this time a movement was made to divide the 
Presbytery of St. Paul and erect a new Presbytery in 
the northeastern part of the State. The region at the 
head of Lake Superior was rapidly filling up. The com- 
pletion of the Northern Pacific Railroad across the con- 
tinent, the developing of the iron mining industry and 
the growing importance of the City of Duluth, with its 
constantly increasing population, justified and even ne- 
cessitated such a division. When the ministers and rep- 
resentatives of the churehes from this section asked for 
it there was, therefore, a ready acquiescence on the part 
of Presbytery. 

The Synod of 1888, therefore, set off a new Presby- 
tery to be called the Presbytery of Duluth. Its bounds 
were defined to embrace all the territory of the Presby- 
tery of St. Paul in the State of Minnesota lving north of 


the southern boundaries of Wadena, Cass, Crow Wing, 
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Aitkin and Pine Counties. A meeting of the new Pres- 
bytery for the purpose of organization was called for 
December 6, 1888, in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Duluth, and the Moderator of Synod, Rev. Maurice D. 
Edwards, was appointed to preach the opening sermon. 

The new Presbytery started with six ministers, viz.: 
Adam W. Ringland, D. D., James W. Paige, Thomas M. 
Findley, Edward N. Raymond, William A. Fleming and 
John L. Johnson. The churches numbered seven, as 
follows: Duluth, First; Duluth, Second; McNair Me- 
morial (Carlton), Two Harbors, Thompson, Pine City 
and Hinckley. 

None of these churches, except the two in Duluth, 
which were fairly strong, had as many as fifty members. 
The First Church of Duluth, however, was destined in 
later days, as the city grew, to become one of the lead- 
ing churches in the Synod. The section of the State cov- 
ered by the new Presbytery was as yet largely unde- 
veloped, lumbering being the chief industry; but with 
iron mining on a constantly increasing scale, the grow- 
ing lake traffic, the building of new railroads and the 
gradual cultivation of the soil, new towns and cities 
grew up and churches rapidly multiplied. In 1889, only 
a year after the organization of the Presbytery, there 
were twelve ministers and fifteen churches. The next 
year, 1890, the end of this decade, there were sixteen 
ministers, beside four licentiates and twenty-five church- 
es. Thus in two years the number of ministers had in- 
creased from six to sixteen, and the number of churches 
from seven to twenty-five. So rapidly grew the young 
Presbytery. 

One of the burning public questions that provoked 
great discussion during the early part of this decade re-- 
lated to certain State bonds which had been issued in 


the early history of Minnesota to encourage the building 
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of railroads. Neither the interest nor any part of the 
principal of these bonds had been paid. It was claimed 
by some that the State had never received any equivalent 
for them, but had been beguiled into issuing them by in- 
terested parties who failed, in spirit if not in letter, to 
fulfill their part of the contract. Yet these bonds were 
regularly issued, they bore the seal and promise of the 
Commonwealth and even if the State had made a bad 
bargain or had been overreached in the transaction, it 
was under both legal and moral obligation to pay these 
bonds according to their terms. The failure to meet in- 
terest or principal brought against Minnesota the charge 
of repudiation and however careful the State might be to 
meet other obligations, her credit suffered. Many of her 
citizens felt keenly, therefore, the shame and discredit 
thus brought upon the Commonwealth. In the previous 
decade the matter of paying these bonds or in some 
equitable way providing for their retirement had been 
brought to the attention of Synod, but as the question 
of the State’s moral liability in the matter was a disputed 
one, and the whole subject related to governmental af- 
fairs, the Synod was unwilling to take any action that 
might seem to encroach upon the prerogative of the State 
or to take sides on a question concerning which there 
was wide difference of opinion among honest men. 

The Governor of the State, however, Mr. John S. Pills- 
bury, having in the fall of 1881 called a special meeting 
of the Legislature to effect, if possible, the adjustment of 
these bonds in the interest of honest dealing and for the 
good name of the State, Synod no longer hesitated to take 
action and to give the Governor and the Legislature its 
moral support in an effort to justly settle this vexed 
question. At its meeting in October, 1881, it therefore 
passed the following resolution: 

RESOLVED, That in the judgment of this body every 
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principle of public honesty and expediency requires the 
prompt adjustment of the obligations of the State and 
the wiping out of this stain upon its honor and good 
name; and we hereby record our hope that the Legisla- 
ture will avail itself of this opportunity to liquidate these 
hitherto dishonored claims, remove from the arena of 
politics this old question and redeem our beloved Com- 
monwealth from the charge of repudiating its financial 
obligations. 

It was well for Synod at this time to thus go on ree- 
ord and express itself. Probably its action had some ef- 
fect upon public sentiment. The Legislature accepted the 
proposition of the bond holders for a settlement and the 
debt was cancelled. Yet so deep seated is the conviction 
in Presbyterian minds that the Chureh should not en- 
croach upon the prerogatives of the State, that this ae- 
tion of Synod was taken under the recorded protest of 
one of its members. 

During this decade a number of ministers were re- 
moved from the family on earth to the family in heaven. 

Rev. Cicero B. Stevens of the Presbytery of Red River 
died in March, 1882. He came to the Synod in Novem- 
ber, 1877, and shortly afterward organized the church 
of Fargo with nine members. This church was self sup- 
porting from the beginning. At the time of his death the 
membership of the church had increased to eighty-six 
and a substantial house of worship had been built free 
from debt. He was a man of ability, an organizer and 
builder, self-denying, a wise leader and counsellor. He 
did a fine constructive work that continues to this day. 

Rev. John N. Williams, a pioneer missionary in the 
Northwest and a member of Synod since 1878, died De- 
cember, 1882. Most of his life work was done in other 
Synods. When well advanced in years he came to reside 
at Lake City, Minnesota, and united with the Presbytery 
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lof Winona. At the time of his death he had charge of 
ithe churehes of Delano, Long Lake and Independence. 
LA man of gentle nature and earnest evangelical spirit he 
Iwas greatly beloved and respected by all who knew hin. 
| On August 24, 1883, at his home in Beloit, Wisconsin, 
ithe veteran Missionary to the Indians, Rev. Stephen R. 
iIRiges, D. D., of the Dakota Presbytery, entered into his 
iwell earned rest at the age of 71. His coming to Min- 
nesota when it was a wilderness, his devoted and effi- 
cient labors among the savage Sioux, his scholarly ef- 
forts, collaborating with his associates, to reduce to writ- 
‘ten form the Dakota language and then translating the 
scriptures and Christian literature into the native tongue, 
fall presents a story of heroic and unselfish service. It 
thas already been in part told. His labors continued al- 
most to the end of lfe but in his later days he had to 
recognize the limitations incident to advancing years. 
In quiet retirement at his home in Beloit, Wisconsin, he 
still kept a fatherly oversight over his Indian brethren 
and the Indian work, rendering by pen and voice, by 
‘counsel and occasional visitation, such service as he was 
still able to perform. For forty-six years he was thus a 
missionary to the Indians by whom he was greatly be- 
loved. As was stated in a very touching tribute to his 
memory prepared for Synod by his friend of many years, 
Rev. R. F. Sample, D. D.: ‘‘His presence was an in- 
spiration to our devotion, his counsels our guide and 
his example a constant testimony to the truth. We shall 
‘seek to follow him as he followed Christ learning from 
his life the possibilities of good which a simple faith, en- 
during patience and abiding dependence upon the Holy 
Ghost, may turn to great realities, so glorifying God and 
enriching mankind.’’ 

Dr. Riggs left children to carry on the work where 
he had to lay it down. Imbued with a large portion of 
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his spirit they have proved worthy successors of their de-~ 
voted father. - | 
Not many months after the death of Dr. Riggs one 
of the Dakota Indian brethren was also called above. 
Rev. Joseph Irondoor, pastor of the Indian Church at 
the Sisseton Agency, died May 11, 1884, at Long Hollow, 
Minnesota. He was but thirty-eight years of age. In 
the midst of his days and usefulness he was stricken. 
The next year, another missionary, Rev. George Ains- 
he of the Winona Presbytery passed away. He died Tuly4 


td 


28, 1885, at Rochester, Minnesota, at the age of 65. For 
nearly twelve years he labored among the Indians and 
for more than fifteen years served Home Mission church- 
es within the bounds of Winona Presbytery. From the 
time of the Reunion in 1870 until his death he was a 
member of this Presbytery. He rendered a faithful serv- | 
ice and the Lord blessed his labors. | 

One of our oldest and best beloved members was taken 
from us on September 26, 1886, when Rev. Samuel G. 
Lowry passed away at the Ante old age of 86. ‘‘Father’’ 
Lowry, as his friends learned to call him, came to the 
State in early days to do pioneer missionary work and 
was one of the charter members of the Synod of Min- 
nesota at its organization in 1858. He was then a mem- 
ber of Blue Earth Presbytery, afterward named Winona 
Presbytery. He remained a member of this Presbytery | 
until his death. He served a number of churches in the 
southern part of the State but for fifteen or more years 
had been on the honorably retired list. He filled the sa- 
cred office of the ministry sixty-five years, rendering a 
service that manifested faith and faithfulness in largest 
measure. 

At the beginning of the next year, on J anuary 8, 1887, 
Rev. Joseph Halstead Carroll, D. D., pastor of the First 
Church of Stillwater, finished his labors on earth and en- 
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tered into rest. Dr. Carroll came to Stillwater in 1882, 
and had there a successful pastorate, the church increas- 
ing in numbers and strength under his ministrations. <A 
man of exceptional pulpit ability and of great geniality 
he made many friends outside his own congregation and 
will long be remembered in the community where he la- 
bored. 

At the meeting of Synod in October, 1888, the Com- 
mittee on Necrology reported the death of ‘‘Father’’ Da- 
vid C. Lyon, the veteran Synodical Missionary, who died 
at his: home in St. Paul, May 10, 1888, at the age of 79. 
References have already been made to his abundant la- 
bors in Minnesota as Synodical Missionary, an office he 
held for some fifteen years. The Synod will forever cher- 
ish his memory for the work he did in this State and in 
Dakota. The churches he organized and nurtured, the 
families and communities he blessed by his ministrations 
and visitations still hold him in loving memory. Every- 
where and always he was respected and honored for his 
devoted Christian spirit and his rare ability in his own 
special work. He labored and the Synod of today is 
largely his monument. Among the founders of our 
Church in the Northwest ‘‘Father’’ Lyon is entitled to 
highest rank. 

Synod met with a great loss in the death of Rev. Dan- 
iel Rice, D. D., a member of the Presbytery of St. Paul, 
who died at St. Paul, April 5, 1889, at the age of 73. 
After a pastorate at Troy, Ohio, of thirteen years and 
another of about equal length at Lafayette, Indiana, the 
two being interspersed with several years of teaching 
and resting on account of impaired health, Dr. Rice came 
to Minnesota in 1875 and was pastor for four years of 
the First Church of Duluth. From Duluth he went to 
Minneapolis, serving the Fifth Church for over a year. 
His greatest work in the State, however, was that of 
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Financial Secretary of our Synodical Colleges, especially 
that of securing the endowment of $30,000 for the Pres- 
idency of Macalester and $15,000 for the first building 
of Albert Lea. As a member of the Board of Trustees 
and of the Faculty of Macalester College, he did much 
toward building up that institution in its early days. He 
was a man of fine Christian spirit and of unselfish de- 
votion to every good cause, especially that of Christian 
education. 

Rev. Aaron H. Kerr of the Presbytery of Winona died 
at Rochester, Minnesota, February 28, 1890. He was, at 
the time of his death, in his seventy-first year and be- 
longed to that select circle of veterans in the service of 
the Chureh to whom, by common consent, was given the 
title of “‘Father.’’ ‘‘Father’’ Kerr was a graduate of 
Jefferson College, Class of 1843, and of Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Class of 1846. After serving the church- 
es of South Bend and La Grange, Indiana, he went to 
Dubuque, Iowa, in 1852, and was pastor of the First 
Church of that city. In 1856 he came to St. Peter, Min- 
nesota, and organized a church at this frontier settlement. 
He remained pastor of this chureh twenty-three years, 
building it up to be a strong organization. In 1878 he 
was appointed steward of the Second State Hospital for 
the Insane at Rochester, a position he held until a few 
days before he died. In 1867 he was Moderator of the 
Synod of St. Paul (O. S.) and in 1875 was made Perma- 
nent Clerk of the Synod of Minnesota. The latter posi- 
tion he held until 1886, when he resigned. In 1862 he 
entered the army as Chaplain of the Ninth Minnesota In- 
fantry and continued in the service until the close of the 
Civil War. Tested by varied types of service he was al- 
ways faithful and efficient. His memory is a sacred in- 


heritance of the Church of St. Peter where his great life 
work was done. 
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During this period Synod lost three of its members, 
by removal from its bounds, who had rendered for many 
years an important service in the work of the Church; 
and had, much to do with laying the foundations of the 
Synod of the future. These were Rev. Robert F’. Sample, 
D. D., of Minneapolis; Rev. David R. Breed, D. D., of 
St. Paul; and Rev. Thomas Campbell of Le Sueur. 
....Dr. Sample became pastor of the Westminster Church 
in the spring of 1868; and continued in this position un- 
til December, 1886, a period of more than eighteen years. 
Under his ministrations his church grew from a small 
organization of about a hundred members to one of nine 
hundred communicants. During his pastorate a church 
edifice was erected that in its beauty and appointments 
was then unsurpassed in the Northwest. Dr. Sample 
was deeply interested in the work of the church at large, 
taking a leading part in the affairs of Presbytery and 
Synod as well as in the founding of our Synodieal Col- 
leges. He was Moderator of the Synod of St. Paul in 
1869. 

Dr. Breed, as a young man, came to the pastorate of 

the House of Hope Church directly from the theological 
seminary; and from 1870 to 1885 served this congrega- 
tion with great acceptance, fidelity and success. Under 
his ministry this church grew from a membership of 
less than two hundred to one of nearly six hundred, lay- 
ing thus the foundations of the strong church that exists 
today. 
Dr. Breed also took a leading part in the activities of 
both Presbytery and Synod, as well as in the negotia- 
tions that led to the adoption of Macalester College as 
a Synodical institution. In 1879 he was Moderator of 
Synod; and for several years he was Stated Clerk of the 
Presbytery of St. Paul. 

The departure of these brethren from the State was 
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a deeply felt loss to the Synod, but in other spheres of © 
labor they continued to render splendid service for the 
Kingdom of God. 

Rev. Thomas Campbell was pastor of the church of 
Le Sueur from May, 1871, to October, 1890, a period of 
almost twenty years. During his long pastorate he won 
the respect and affections not only of his own congrega- 
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tion but of the entire community in which he lived. From ~ 


Minnesota he went to reside at Maryville, Tenn. Later 


he held a position as teacher at Knoxville in the same 
state. He died March 7, 1914, at the age of 78. 


; 


As we approach the end of this decade it is interest-— 
ing to note the growth of the Synod in church member- 
ship. The following table gives year by year the num-— 
ber added to the churches by examination and by certifi- 


cate as well as the total membership: 


Added on 

examina- 

tion 352| 460}: 570 792| 871] 849| 774 992) 1,587] 1,228] 8,475 

Added on 

Seth 564} 840) 1,090} 1,538) 1,009] 791] 833] 1,079} 1,043) 967) 9,454 
ota 

Member- ee iG 

ship 7,419] 8,395] 9,259]10,684| 9,627| 8,768] 9,573 10,689/12,075|13,028 


Year’ (1881, 1882, 1883 | 1884 | 1885 | 1886 | 1887 2888 1889 | 1890 Totals 


In 1885 and 1886 there was a considerable decrease 


in membership. This was due to the division of Synod 
by the General Assembly, and the setting apart of the 
Synods of North and South Dakota as has already been 
recorded. 

It is interesting to note that notwithstanding the loss 
of churches and members by confining the Synod to 
state bounds and thus taking away by far the larger 
part of its mission territory, there was a marked increase 


in church membership during this period. At the close 
of the former decade the total number of members was 
6,968, at the close of this decade it was 13,028, or nearly 
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double the number. This indicates the growth and 
strengthening of the churches. There is a decided in- 
erease also, though not in the same ratio, in the number 
of churches and ministers. In 1880 there were 112 min- 
isters and 183 churches; in 1890, there were 157 minis- 
ters and 182 churches. 

These figures also show that the individual churches 
were growing stronger in numbers. The average mem- 
bership per church in 1880 was 52. In 1890 it was 70. 
Thus in every way the Synod was making progress. 

This decade was begun with bright hopes and large 
plans for the future. It ends with those hopes and plans 
not realized perhaps, to the full, but in such large meas- 
ure as indicates faithful effort as well as the continued 
blessing and guidance of the great Head of the Church. 
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THE CLOSING CENTURY 
1891-1900 


In its main features this decade is not unlike that 
which preceded it except that it lacks the rapid expan- 
sion that belonged to the first half of the previous pe- 
riod. There is now no new and vast territory filling up 
rapidly with immigrants and settlers from the farther 
east and from abroad. The fluid social and economic 
conditions have become more or less solidified. The era 
of *‘booms’’ and spectacular growths has ended; cities 
and towns no longer spring up in a day. The mad rush 
of population to new lands and new settlements has 
ceased, at least within the bounds of Minnesota. In- 
stead there is that normal growth that belongs to more 
established communities. The work of the Church, there- 
fore, is no longer an endeavor to keep up with a rapidly 
advancing surf line of civilization ever pushing west- 
ward but rather is it to cultivate fields already occupied. 
To borrow a phrase from agriculture, what is now needed 
is “‘intensive’’ rather than ‘‘extensive’’ farming. By 
this is not meant that new fields are not appearing, for 
this must always be in a growing country, but that they 
are less numerous and they do not constitute the distine- 
tive feature of this period. 

Our Synod entered this decade with five Presbyteries, 
one hundred and fifty-seven ministers, one hundred and 
eighty-four churches, four hundred and ninety-three el- 
ders, thirteen thousand and twenty-eight communicant 
members and eighteen thousand four hundred and twen- 
ty-nine enrolled in its Sunday Schools. 

This represents a working force capable, if faithful, 
of accomplishing ereat things for the extension of the 
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Kingdom of God and the blessing of human life. 

The Synod held its initial meeting of this decade in 
the Central Chureh of St. Paul, where it convened Oc- 
tober 9, 1891. This pioneer church was just rounding out 
forty years of church life and activities. Its pastor, Rev. 
R. F. Maclaren, D. D., was chosen Moderator as was 
most fitting under the circumstances. 

The live issue before this Synod was the question of 
‘the division of the Presbytery of St. Paul. This Presby- 
tery was by far the largest in the Synod in its number of 
ministers and churches. It embraced the Twin Cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis with their strong churches and 
abundant wealth. Its contributions both for congrega- 
tional expenditures and for benevolence far exceeded 
those of all the other Presbyteries combined; more than 
half the total membership of Synod was found in its 
churches. The movement for the division of the Presby- 
tery originated among ministers and elders of Minne- 
apolis. The matter had been proposed and discussed in 
the Presbytery but had not received its approval. It 
was then brought before Synod by a petition which was 
generally signed by ministers and elders of Minneap- 
olis. The chief grounds for asking a division were two: 

First, the relative size of the Presbytery which gave 
it an undue preponderance in the Synod resulting in an 
‘‘unfair inequality’’ among the Presbyteries. 

Second, the advantage to the local work in the two 
cities which could be better carried on by separate Pres- 
byteries, especially in view of the large plans for Chureh 
Extension which had been inaugurated in both places. 

Other reasons were given but they were of minor im- 
portance and were not pressed. 

The petition suggested as the boundaries of the new 
Presbytery, if it was formed, a line following the Missis- 
sippi River to the northwest until the southern border 
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of Duluth Presbytery was reached, and a line toward the 
southwest following the Minnesota River to the boundary 
of Mankato Presbytery, thence due west to the Minne- 
sota River again, following that river to Lac qui Parle 
County and from there west to the Dakota line. 

It was answered by those opposed to the division, who 
were chiefly from St. Paul, that while it was true that St. 
Paul Presbytery was by far the strongest Presbytery in 
the Synod in most respects, this fact had never resulted 
in the Presbytery exerting or attempting to exert undue 
influence in the Synod, that it had never voted as a unit 
upon any question or was ever likely to do so; that if 
an issue was ever raised where it was for the interest 
of the two cities to unite their votes or influence, it could 
be done quite as well if there were two Presbyteries as 
if there was only one. It was argued also that the size 
of St. Paul Presbytery gave it great influence and pres- 
tige in the Church at large. It sent each year six com- 
missioners to the General Assembly,.a number that was 
exceeded only by three Presbyteries in the entire Church. 
Still further, it was urged that whatever the civic rivalry 
between the Twin Cities, there had always been entire 
harmony between their representatives in the Presby- 
tery. Together they enjoyed a fellowship which was high- 
ly prized, but which must necessarily find few opportuni- 
ties for expression if there were two Presbyteries. It was 
stated also that there always had been what now would 
be called ‘‘a gentleman’s agreement”’ in the Presbytery 
that local questions were to be decided by the local rep- 
resentatives; and there had never been any disposition 
on the part of members from either city to direct in the 
affairs of the other city except in-so far as such counsel 
and participation was sought. 

Serious objection was also made to the proposed geo- 


graphical division of the sae in that it would give 
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a disproportionate amount of territory to the new Pres- 
bytery, and that too the portion offering the more fa- 
vorable opportunity for development. 

The Women’s Synodical Foreign Missionary Society, 
then in Session, sent a communication to Synod express- 
ing its interest in this question, and stating that by a 
standing vote of forty to ten, its members had recorded 
their disapproval of the proposed division, and it was 
also. asked that their President, Mrs. C. O. Van Cleve, 
of. Minneapolis, be heard by Synod to express their views 
on the question. This request, not without some opposi- 
tion was granted, and Mrs. Van Cleve made an earnest 
plea against division on the ground that it would effect 
unfavorably the work of the Women’s Presbyterial So- 
ciety in that the ladies of the Twin Cities had long la- 
bored harmoniously together, were deeply attached to 
each other and did not wish to be separated. 

Discussion for and against division followed the re- 
port of Synod’s Committee on Bills and Overtures which 
recommended that the petition for the division of the 
Presbytery and the erection of a Presbytery of Minneap- 
olis be granted, with the exception that the question of 
Presbyterial boundaries be referred to another commit- 
- tee to consider and report upon. 

There was finally adopted a substitute recommenda- 
tion, presented by Rev. R. B. Abbott, D. D., of Winona 
Presbytery, appointing a committee to consider the whole 
subject of Presbyterial boundaries in the Synod ‘‘with a 
view to a nearer equality in numbers and territory, the 
best possible supervision of mission work both in city and 
country and the most efficient advancement of Christ’s 
Kingdom in our entire field.’’ This committee was in- 
structed to report at the next annual meeting of Synod, 


and to it was referred the petition for the erection of a 


Presbytery of Minneapolis. This, of course, very much 
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broadened the question and made it a Synodical rather 
than a local matter. 

As a result, at the next meeting of Synod in 1892, the 
Presbytery of St. Paul was divided, not into two but into 
three parts, and a Presbytery of St. Cloud as well as a 
Presbytery of Minneapolis was erected. 

The churches and ministers in the territory embraced 
in the proposed St. Cloud Presbytery did not ask for 
their own Presbytery but in view of the geographical 
situation of the Twin Cities which made it impracticable 
to equitably divide the territory of the Presbytery of St. 
Paul between them, and in view of the further fact that 
having their own Presbytery might result in the better 
and speedier development of the Home Mission field in 
their section of the State, they were willing to assume the 
responsibility of a separate Presbytery. In this, however, 
they still looked, and not in vain, for the cooperation 
and help of the members and churches of the other two 
Presbyteries in their mission work. 

The division of the Presbytery of St. Paul as thus ef- 
fected, with boundaries of the three Presbyteries, was 
as follows: 

1. In St. Cloud Presbytery were included the Coun- 
ties of Renville, Meeker, Stearns, Todd, Morrison, Mille 
Laces, Benton, Kandiyohi, Pope, Stevens, Swift, Chippewa, 
Big Stone and Traverse. 

2. In St. Paul Presbytery were left the Counties of 
Scott, Dakota, Ramsey, Washington, Chisago, Isanti, Ano- 
ka, Sherburne, Rice and Goodhue. 

3. Minneapolis Presbytery included the Counties of 
Hennepin, Carver, McLeod, Sibley and Wright. 

Some changes were also made at the same time in the 
boundaries of other Presbyteries. Duluth Presbytery 
was made to include the Counties of Pine, Kanabee, Crow 
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Wing, Aitkin, Carlton, Cook, Lake, St. Louis, Itasca and 
Cass. 

Mankato Presbytery was constituted to include the 
Counties of Nicollet, Le Sueur, Blue Earth, Faribault, 
Martin, Watonwan, Brown, Redwood, Cottonwood, Jack- 
son, Nobles, Murray, Lyon, Yellow Medicine, Lincoln, 
Pipestone, Rock, and Lae qui Parle. 

Red River Presbytery was changed to include the 
Counties of Wadena, Hubbard, Beltrami, Kittson, Mar- 
shall, Polk, Norman, Becker, Douglas, Grant, Wilkin and 
Clay. 

The boundaries of Winona were unchanged. 

Duluth Presbytery thus embraced the northeastern 
portion of the State; -Red River Presbytery the north- 
western portion of the State; Mankato Presbytery the 
southwestern portion; Winona the southeastern section ; 
Minneapolis the central section; St. Cloud the west cen- 
tral section; and St. Paul the east central section. 

This new alignment of Presbyteries continued un- 
changed during this decade, and, with the exception of 
the erection of the Presbytery of Adams in 1902, has re- 
mained practically unaltered to the present time. 

While this division of St. Paul Presbytery into three 
parts occasioned at the time vigorous opposition and de- 
bate, the erection of the third Presbytery of St. Cloud 
went far to reconcile to the change those who most stren- 
uously resisted it as it left a fairer division of territory 
between the two cities. No bitterness was left after the 
division; and the relations between the members of the 
Presbyteries of St. Paul and Minneapolis remained as 
cordial as before. It is a matter of regret to those of 
both Presbyteries that the separation necessarily in- 
volved less frequent intercourse with one another and 
less cooperation in their common task, but all this has 
been, in a measure, overcome by occasional fraternal 
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gatherings of a social character and in other ways. Many 
years later a movement was inaugurated to reunite the 
two Presbyteries, but this reunion was not effected and 
the story of it belongs to the later period of Synod’s his- 
tory. At the first meeting of this period, Rev. A. H. 
Carver was elected Permanent Clerk in place of Rev. R. 
J. Thomson who had removed beyond the bounds of 
Synod. 

This decade presents few incidents or features of un- 
usual interest. Aside from the partition of the Presby- 
tery of St. Paul, no questions of a divisive nature occur- 
red. There were serious problems to face; the work had 
to be planned; ways and means of accomplishment were 
discussed; there were the usual reports of committees 
presented and considered; differences of opinion as to 
particular measures aroused more or less debate at times, 
but the general flow of Synodical life was quiet and un- 
eventful. 

Each October the annual meeting was held in one of 
the larger churches of Synod. About half the time the 
meetings were held in St. Paul, Minneapolis or Duluth. 
During this decade Synod met also in Rochester, Winona, 
Mankato and Blue Earth City. 

In many respects the Twin Cities furnished superior 
advantages as places of meeting. They were in direct 
railroad communication with all sections of the State, 
they had strong churches to entertain Synod, there was 
much in them to attract delegates beside the Synod it- 
self, and by far the larger part of the numerical strength 
of Synod was centered there or was found in the neigh- 
borhood. Thus the most numerously attended meetings 
were held in Minneapolis or St. Paul. But, because of 
such advantages, it would have been unfair to other sec- 
tions of Synod’ to always meet in these centers. With 


no mileage system in operation the expense of attend- 
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ance was often too great for delegates living in the more 
distant parts of the State. Such sections, therefore, were 
frequently unrepresented. Yet the churches there were 
the ones most needing the stimulating and educational 
effect of these meetings. They rarely or never were vis- 
ited by a secretary of a church Board or a foreign mis- 
sionary; speakers of note seldom came their way, their 
life was largely one of isolation and monotony. The com- 
ing of Synod meant far more to them, therefore, than to 
a city church. It was like the introduction of a new 
life spirit into their communities. Those of other de- 
nominations and citizens generally, because of their in- 
terest, their fraternal feeling and perhaps local pride, 
joined with the Presbyterians in entertaining and honor- 
ing Synod. Its coming was anticipated with pleasure 
and it left memories of benefits received that long lin- 
gered. 

But with an attendance of one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty delegates only a church or community of 
considerable size could provide the necessary entertain- 
ment for so large a body. Thus there were necessarily 
sections of the State where Synod could not go for the 
churches were too small to properly care for it. The ef- 
fort, however, was made to meet this difficulty, in a meas- 
ure at least, by occasionally selecting places for meeting 
as near them as possible. 

The general order of business at these annual meet- 
ings of Synod was such as is common to all ecclesiastical 
bodies of the Presbyterian order. 

Each annual meeting was opened by a devotional serv- 
ice and a sermon by the retiring Moderator. Each day’s 
Session was begun by a half hour prayer service. A 
docket prepared in advance by the Stated Clerk was pre- 
sented and adopted, usually without change, standing 
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committees were appointed and the business of the Ses- 
sion was begun. ! 

Most items of business, especially new matters were 
referred to committees for consideration and report, 
though resolutions were often introduced and acted upon 
directly. Usually the time of the business sessions of 
Synod was occupied with the reception and consideration 
of the reports of the committees in charge of the work of 
the Boards of the Church, but sometimes other matters 
were discussed, often at great length so that at any time 
questions were liable to be introduced that would pro- 
voke prolonged debate. Occasionally an amount of time 
was thus consumed that was entirely out of proportion to 
the importance of the subjects discussed. This is true, 
however, with all deliberative bodies. As has already 
been stated, the transaction of business was usually con- 
fined to the morning and afternoon sessions. The eve- : 
ning Sessions were invariably devoted to ‘‘Popular meet- 
ings’’ as they were called at which addresses of general’ 
interest in regard to the work were given either by rep-. 
resentatives of the various Boards of the Chureh or by 
speakers previously appointed. These meetings were of 
special value in that they gave to the members of the 
congregation and of the place where Synod met, an op- 
portunity to hear speakers of note and to become in- 
formed in regard to the general work of the Church. 

In the previous decade the problem of founding two 
Synodical educational institutions of collegiate rank was 
Synod’s greatest undertaking. _ Their preservation: and 
development constituted Synod’s greatest task in this 
present period. Perhaps, if the greatness of this latter 
‘task had been realized, Synod would not have had the 
courage nor the faith to begin these enterprises. 

Both institutions were doing a fine work, both pos- 


sessed a devoted and competent corps of professors and 
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instructors, both had a loyal body of students of which 
hny college might be proud. Considering financial limi- 
tations and embarrassments, their success was marked, 
yet the shadow of debt was over both colleges, especially 
bver Macalester and the shadow was deepening. 

| The President of the Board of Trustees of Macalester 
reported in 1891, 93 students in attendance the previous 
\ ear. The third annual commencement was held June 
17, 1891, when four young men were graduated, two of 
them candidates for the ministry. This made 22 grad- 
jlates in all, every one of whom was a confessed Christian. 
Of the students then in the College, 15 had the ministry 
In view. 

Because of financial difficulties, the budget of ex- 
Ipenses was reduced this year $1,000. A like reduction 
lhad been made the previous year. It was necessary, to 
meet the current expenses of each year, to raise a con- 
siderable amount by contributions from. individuals or 
jchurches. While the assets of the institution were esti- 
imated to be worth some $400,000 more than the Liabili- 
ities, most of these assets were in real estate or unproduc- 
itive property, so that little income could be secured from 
‘this souree. Yet in spite of all efforts to reduce expenses 
and increase contributions, the yearly deficit continued 
and, of course, the debt grew. 

Rev. T. A. McCurdy, D. D., having resigned his posi- 
tion as the head of the College, Macalester was for two 
years without a president. In 1892, Rev. A. W. Rine- 
land, D. D., then pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Duluth, was elected to that office, and in the fall of 
the same year, entered upon his duties. 

It was during the early part of his inecumbency that 
co-education was introduced into the college. Before 
that a few young women, members of families connected 
with the College or living in the neighborhood were al- 
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lowed, as an accommodation, to recite with some of the 
classes, but they were not officially recognized as a part 
of the student body. 

’ The new president in his first report to the Board off 
Trustees, on June 10, 1893, introduced the subject and 
strongly advocated that at least a trial of co-education 
be made. His argument in its favor was based wholly. 
on financial grounds. The College was in serious debt 
and needed more revenue. The widespread business de- 
pression of this year made it increasingly difficult to raise — 
funds. Co-education would almost certainly increase ma- 
terially the number of students. This meant larger rev- 
enue and a wider constituency of friends and supporters. — 
All this would help solve the financial problem and re- 
lieve the situation, perhaps prevent threatened bank- | 
ruptecy. ‘ 

For these reasons the Board of Trustees voted to open 
the doors of the College to young women, thus radically — 
changing the character of the institution and its original 
intent by making it co-educational. The new plan was 
confessedly experimental and was originally adopted for 
a five year trial. This change was not made, however, 
without strong opposition and even protest. The Board 
of Trustees was evenly divided on the question and only 
the vote of the president of the College decided the mat- 
ter. The founder of the College and its first president, 
Dr. Neill, who had given a large part of his life to the 
establishment of a college for young men, was strongly 
opposed to the new plan. Two of the Trustees resigned 
from the Board as a result of its action. They still re- 
mained friends of the College but were unwilling to act 
in the management of the institution under the new con- 
ditions. How many friends and supporters of the Col-. 
lege were alienated by this change of policy, it would be 
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difficult to say. Certainly there were many who did not 
approve it. | 

The opposition to the new arrrangement was based 
chiefly on one or more of three grounds. Some were op- 
posed to the principle of co-education as applied to col- 
leges. Others held that the change was too radical a 
departure from the original intent of the institution 
which was to provide a college for young men only. Still 
others claimed that as Synod had established two col- 
leges, one for young men and one for young women, it 
was a violation of at least an implied contract with Al- 
bert Lea College for Macalester to admit young women 
to its halls. Beside these specific reasons for opposing 
the change many doubted the wisdom of the new plan. 
It was thought that more would be lost by the alienation 
of friends than would be gained by any increase in the 
number of students. However, the change having been 
made opposition ceased. No serious attempt in Synod or 
elsewhere was made to persuade the Trustees to reverse 
their action and there is no evidence that because of it 
any considerable number of the friends of the College 
were permanently alienated. 

Events have justified the change. While it may be a 
question whether or not Macalester would have survived 
and grown without it, there can be no question that 
the College has flourished since the change was made. 
Co-education has become a fixed policy of the institu- 
tion and few if any, would now think of abandoning it. 

It was during this period or immediately preceding it 
that several educators became identified with the faculty 
who were destined to have a large part in the future 
history of the College, and by their faith, loyalty, self 
sacrifice and ability, were to keep the institution from 
extinction in critical times. 

The recognized chief of these was’ Prof. James Wal- 
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lace, L. L. D., who, as already stated, came to Macalester 
in 1887 to occupy the chair of Greek. 

Another was Prof. Andrew W. Anderson who was ap- 
pointed an instructor in English, Psychology and Logie 
in September, 1891. 

A third was Rev. George W. Davis, Ph. D., who came 
in 1892 to take the chair of Biblical History and Litera- 
ture. What these men have done for the preservation 
of the College and its upbuilding, might fill volumes. 
Without their devotion, self-sacrifice and leadership, the 
institution could scarcely have survived. Whatever credit 
inay be due others for its success, their mead of praise 
can never be diminished. Maealester will remain as 
their monument after they are gone. 

The College during this decade enrolled about the same 
number of students year by year. Not far from a hun- 
dred were usually in attendance, though, toward the close 
of the period, as the debt clouds began to seatter the en- 
rollment ran up to 130. Co-education did not have much 
direct effect in swelling the number of students for a few 
years at least, which is not surprising, as the facilities for 
properly providing for young women were lacking. Then 
the uncertain future of the College made it difficult to se- 
cure larger numbers. Young people do not care to iden- 
tify themselves with an institution that may close its doors 
at the end of any semester. 

Yet, while the number enrolled was not large and the 
College was sadly hampered by its financial difficulties the 
work carried on within the institution was of a high 
grade. There was no pretense to furnish courses to which 
Justice could not be done. The curriculum might be lim- 
ited, but it was honest, so that the young people who 
went out from Macalester were well equipped for what 
lay before them; and were prepared to take their places 
beside the graduates of other colleges, even those of the 
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highest rank and reputation. Students from Macalester 
thus went to Princeton and similar institutions and en- 
tered the same classes without conditions. 

It was during this decade that the great incubus of 
debt was finally and permanently lifted from Macalester. 
This debt had been gradually accumulating since the 
opening of the institution. There was very little pro- 
ductive endowment to start with, the erection of neces- 
sary buildings and furnishing the needed equipment 
meant large outlay. While considerable real estate was 
held by the College, it was a lability rather than an asset. 
No income was derived from it. Some of it was encum- 
bered by mortgages, most of it was subject to taxation. 
Then there were the current expenses of the colleges 
which necessarily aggregated many thousands of dollars 
annually, however, economically the College might be 
administered. 

The main sources of income were tuition fees and do- 
nations. With a comparatively small enrollment and 
with many of the students paying no tuition, since they 
were candidates for the ministry, or came from minister’s 
families, the former source of income was relatively small. 

A considerable sum had to be raised annually by sub- 
seriptions or church collections, if the budget was to be 
met. This was where the deficits occurred. While the 
College had many generous friends, there were not enough 
of such supporters to meet the need for money. Appeals 
were repeatedly made by Synod and Presbyteries for 
churches to take up at least, an annual contribution for 
the College or give a certain sum per member each year, 
but the response to these appeals was inadequate. From 
a lack of interest in the institution or a lack of realization 
of its needs, possibly in many eases because of the pres- 
sure of other demands which seemed more imperative the 


churches, as such, generally failed to contribute or gave 
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only in meager amounts. The result of all this was an-_ 
nual deficits, which, accumulating year by year, soon 
proved a serious burden. It was hoped that efforts to 
secure endowment or large special gifts would relieve 
the situation; something was accomplished in this way 
but not enough to prevent the debt growing. 

In 1890 it was $116,000. A debt raising campaign, 
carefully prepared and vigorously pressed, was inaugu- 
rated the following year. The debt at that time had 
risen to about $125,000. After a strenuous effort contri- 
butions and pledges for this amount were received and 
there was great rejoicing at the result. But the effort 
was not wholly a success. The financial depression of 
1893 came on. This, together with other causes, resulted - 
in a continuance of the debt, and conditions soon, were 
much as they had been. Current expenses, taxes, assess-_ 
ments, continued to pile up. There was shrinkage in sub-— 
scriptions and lands were unsalable. Thus another © 
financial crisis was brought on and another heroic effort 
made to wipe out the growing indebtedness. 

By compromise and concession, by exchanging land 
for notes and mortgages, by the large contributions of a 
few, and smaller gifts from the many, the debt of $130,-. 
000 was finally liquidated and at the annual meeting of 
the Trustees of the College on June 5, 1900, only a few 
incidental formalities were needed to complete the task. 

This brought great relief and great rejoicing through- 
out Synod and among all the friends of Macalester. 

Since then, while the institution has been greatly ham- 
pered at times for lack of funds, it has never had to face 
bankruptcy, and the question at the close of each year, 
as to whether it would be able to open its doors at the 
beginning of the next year has not had to be raised, as it 
frequently was raised during this decade. 2 

At the meeting of Synod in October, 1900, on the rec- 
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ommendation of Prof. James Wallace, L. L. D., the fol- 
lowing resolutions of appreciation of the gifts and ser- 
vices of those who had had a leading part in this debt 
raising were adopted: . 

I. That Dr. Cleland, Dr. Meldrum and Prof. Thomas 
Shaw be a committee to convey in person to Mr. James 
J. Hill, the hearty thanks of this Synod for his lberal 
gifts of money toward the liquidation of the debt of the 
College. But for his liberality, all our efforts to redeem 
the College financially would apparently have failed. 

II. That the Moderator convey by letter the gratitude 
of the Synod to the following generous contributors: 
Board of Aid for Colleges, Chicago; Mrs. William Thaw, 
Pittsburgh; Mr. John Converse, Philadelphia; Mr. Cyrus 
McCormick, Chicago; Mrs. Cyrus McCormick, Sr., Chi- 
eago; Miss Georgiana Willard, Auburn, N. Y.; Mr. Fred- 
erick Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul; Mrs. B. 8. Cook, Owaton- 
na; and Mr. Thomas B. Janney, Minneapolis. 

III. That Synod recognize its great obligations to 
Messrs. R. C. Jefferson, William B. Dean, R. A. Kirk, 
of St. Paul; W. H. Dunwoody, of Minneapolis, and George 
D. Dayton of Worthington, for their liberality toward 
the College and their earnest and invaluable labors in its 
behalf. Special recognition should also be given to the 
indefatigable and successful labors of Mr. Thomas H. 
Dickson, and Prof. Thomas Shaw, President and Vice- 
President of the Board of Trustees. 

During this period, on March 13, 1894, Rev. A. W. 
Ringland, D. D., resigned the Presidency and Prof. James 
Wallace, L. L. D., who had so faithfully and efficiently 
served since 1891 as Dean of the Faculty, was unanimous- 
ly nominated by Synod as his successor. 

Dr. Wallace, however, having no ambition to serve in 
such capacity, declined the position. He consented, how- 
ever, at the urgent request of the friends of the College 
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to serve as Acting President, while the critical financial 
condition of the College continued or until a President 
could be secured. No little credit for the raising of the 
debt and the general conduct of the College during these 
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critical times is dué to the wise leadership and heroic 
sacrifices of Dr. Wallace. 
The story of Albert Lea College during this period is 
somewhat similar to that of Macalester, except that the 
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load of debt was not so staggering and the financial com- 
plications, growing out of real estate purchases, that bur- 
dened the latter were not duplicated in the _ sister 
institution. 

The President of Albert Lea, Rev. R. B. Abbott, D. D., 
reported to Synod in October 1891 that the previous year, 
the sixth, had been the most ‘‘successful and satisfac- 
tory’’ in the history of the institution. The total number 
of students in attendance was 44. Four had been gradu- 
ated the previous June. The outlook was hopeful. There 
were many needs but some of the more urgent were being, 
in part at least, supplied. The religious tone of the Col- 
lege was reported healthful and gratifying. The College 
was not altogether self-supporting, but the deficit had 
been made up by appropriations from the Board of Aid 
for Colleges, from church collections and from individual 
oifts. 

The bonded debt was reported as $15,000 and there 
was a floating indebtedness of some $2,000. The latter 
was cared for by individual subscriptions and notes. It 
was thought that the former would be more than pro- 
vided for when the large tract of land in St. Paul, the. 
legacy of Rev. Daniel Rice, D. D., could be sold. It was 
the expectation that the sale of this property, in addition 
to relieving the institution from debt, would endow a 
professorship of $25,000 as provided in the will of Dr. 
Riee. 

The year following conditions were about the same. 
Expenses were met by strictest economy and special ef- 
forts to secure funds, but the institution was very much 
hampered in its work because of limited means. 

The College, however, despite its handicaps, was year- 
ly growing in popularity, was doing efficient work, and 
was attracting students to the limit of its capacity to 
provide for them. 
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Toward the end of this decade considerable progress 
was made in increasing the revenue, in paying off old 
obligations and in adding to the equipment of the Col- 
lege. In 1899 the Trustees reported all floating indebted- 
ness paid and only $4,000 of the bonded indebtedness 
unprovided for. 

Great credit for this success of the institution was 
due to Miss Ella Young, the very efficient and devoted 
Principal, who served most of this period, but whose 
health compelled her, towards its close, to be absent from 
her duties for two years. 

The consolidation of Macalester and Albert Lea Col- 
leges under a single Board of Control was discussed at 
considerable length during this period and committees 
considered the matter, but nothing came of the project. 
- Various other schemes for the better solution of these 
educational problems were proposed from time to time but 
no practical method for improving conditions was dis- 
covered. 

A great problem of this period, as in all the past, was 
that of Home Missions. By that is meant not merely oc- 
- eupying new fields and organizing churches, but sustain- 
ing and advancing existing work. Minnesota had not 
ceased to be, and it is to be hoped never will cease to be, 
Home Mission territory. With the Dakotas gone the field 
was still ample and the calls many as well as urgent. Our 
state was not only a missionary field in the sense that 
there was missionary work still to do but in the sense 
that we were dependent upon the Board of Home Mis- 
sions to sustain it. Self-support, that is paying into the 
treasury of the Board as much as was taken out, lay far 
in the future. It was an objective and a program, how- 
ever, not simply a dream or an aspiration, but it was 
years before it was to be accomplished. 

For the year ending April Ist, 1891, we received from 
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the Board $23,709 and we contributed to the Board $9,- 
636. During the year preceding this there were 97 home 
missionaries laboring in the fields and stations in Minne- 
sota. In this year, the first of the new decade, there were 
160. This represented an extension of the work of about 
60 per cent increase. During this first year of the new 
decade eight churches were organized in the state, viz.: 
three in Red River Presbytery, three in St. Paul Pres- 
bytery; and one each in Duluth, and Mankato Presby- 
teries. Twelve church buildings were in process of 
construction. The number of self-supporting churches 
in the Synod was 46, leaving 149 that received more or 
less aid. About this time there began to be introduced in 
the Presbyteries, Presbyterial Evangelists or as they were 
more commonly then known, ‘‘Pastors at Large.’’ These 
missionaries had general oversight over the mission work 
of a Presbytery, sometimes two. Their time was given 
to looking up new fields, stimulating old fields, caring 
for vacant churches and endeavoring to secure them pas- 
tors, supplying vacant fields, helping weak churches in 
their finances, aiding homeless churches to secure houses 
of worship and in every way lending a helping hand 
where there was need. Their work was thus, in the nar- 
rower fields of the individual Presbytery, doing what 
the Synodical Missionary was doing in the whole Synod. 
They thus relieved him locally of a great share of his 
work and responsibility. While under the jurisdiction of 
their own Presbyteries and directed by them, through 
their Home Mission Committees, they yet worked in en- 
tire sympathy and cooperation with the Synodical Super- 
intendent. These Pastors at Large were commissioned 
by the Board of Home Missions and their support, in part 
at least, came from its treasury. This plan proved its 
wisdom by its results and became a fixed policy of the 
Presbyteries. The growth of the Home work during th 
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next score of years and to the present day is due largely | 
to this scheme. By it the work was looked after and 
pushed as it never had been before. Much of the credit: 
for the inauguration and success of this plan was due; 
to Rev. R. N. Adams, D. D., the Synodical Missionary, | 
better known as General Adams, whose military ex- 
perience in the Civil War had taught him the effectiveness | 
of organization and the importance of having trained: 
heutenants. 

These pastors at large rendered faithful and efficient 
service. Four of them deserve particular mention for) 
the abundance of their labors and the many years they) 
continued in this work. These are Rev. Thomas M. Find-!) 
ley of St. Cloud Presbytery, Rev. Newton H. Bell of Man-: 
kato Presbytery, Rev. Samuel F. Sharpless, D. D. of Red’ 
River Presbytery and Rev. Samuel A. Jamieson of Duluth!) 
Presbytery. In the planting and fostering of churches,} 
in genius for discovering new and promising fields, in! 
persistence in pushing the work at all seasons and in’, 
constant watchfulness over their charges these brethren) 
are worthy of special recognition. | 

Rev. N. H. Bell has passed away; Rev. Samuel A. | 
Jamieson is no longer a member of Synod; Rey. Thomas’ 
M. Findley and Rev. Samuel F. Sharpless are not now aec- 


tively engaged in the work as in former years. 

The growth of the Home Mission work’ during this! 
period is evidenced by the number of new churches found- 
ed year by year. The first year of this decade there were 
organized, as has been stated, eight; the second year, 
fourteen; the third year, eighteen; the fourth year, 
twenty-two; the fifth year, nineteen; the sixth year, ten; 
the seventh year, seven; the eighth year, nine; the ninth! 
vear, eleven; the tenth year, eight. 

Thus rath: the decade there were established 126. 


new churches. This is more than two-thirds increase in’ 
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the number on the roll in 1890. As some churches had 
been either dropped from the roll or consolidated with 
other organizations the net increase during the 10 years 
was 92. This is a remarkable growth and evidences the 
vigor with which the Home Mission work was pushed 


REV. THOMAS M. FINDLEY, D.D. 
Raston at: Larece,. St. Cloud) Presbytery. 


during this time. It is the more remarkable when it is 
considered that it was accomplished under many diffieul- 
ties and discouragements. 

Funds were by no means abundant; a business depres- 
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sion occurred in the nineties that was more or less felt 
for several years; appropriations assigned the Synod by 
the Home Board were meager compared with the urgent 
demands. Thus the work was frequently curtailed and 
even seriously crippled. Beside it was difficult at times 
to secure the number and kind of men needed for the 
task. Yet despite these obstacles the work grew and 
prospered. i 

Much of this advance was due to the emphasis put 
upon evangelism. Special meetings were held in various 
parts of the field, especially in the newer sections, often 
where there was no established church of any kind. God 
wonderfully blessed these efforts. People generally came, 
to the meetings, many would be blessed, a group of con. 
verts or revived Christians would thus be gathered, and 
the result was a church organized and a permanent work 
established. A great factor in these efforts was the labors: 
of the Sunday School missionary who was often the 
pioneer in the founding of a church. 

In the efficient working force a large place also is to 
be given to the students of theological seminaries who, 
in considerable numbers, spent their summer vacations in 
evangelistic and pioneer work on the mission field. . 

Much attention during this decade continued to be 
given to work in foreign speaking communities, but it 
was difficult to secure men for this work, who could speak 
the required foreign languages and were otherwise quali- 
fied. Few of these people also had had Presbyterian 
training or antecedents. . For these reasons this line of 
work had only a limited success. Its value however is 
not to be measured so much by its visible results as by 
the needs of these people. Many were thus reached and 
blessed who otherwise would have been sheep without a 
shepherd. ‘These missions were chiefly Scandinavian but 
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there were also a number of German and Bohemian 
churches organized. 

While the general Home Mission work was thus being 
successfully prosecuted the. Women’s Synodical Home 
Missionary Society continued its efficient and faithful 
service. Though not directly under its control the 
Society made annual reports to Synod; and at this period 
held its annual meeting at the same time and place as 
that body. — 

Synod received these annual reports with pleasure and 
appreciation; but it never, even by suggestion, attempted 
to direct or advise the women of the church in regard to 
their own work. This would have been neither necessary 
nor becoming. The women from the beginning demon- 
strated their ability to wisely administer their own affairs. 
In addition to the formal written report some representa- 
tive of their Society, usually the President, Mrs. E. F. 
Pomeroy at this time, made a brief address to Synod 
giving additional information about their work or special- 
ly emphasizing some particular phase of it. 

To the Synod of 1891 the Secretary reported 32 new 
societies organized during the previous year with a num- 
ber of mission bands among the young people. The num- 
ber of members at this time was 2,722 and the amount of 
contributions for the year $5,140, a considerable increase 
over the previous year. Some 320 Home Mission mag- 
azines were reported taken. The value of missionary 
boxes was $1,841. The report called upon pastors to en- 
list the interest of the Christian Endeavor Societies in 
this great work. 

The next year, 1892, the Society offered its seventh 
annual report since its organization. It presented an en- 
couraging record of accomplishment and a hopeful out- 
look for the future. As at this time the Christian En- 
deavor movement, which was manifesting high tide in its 
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development, was rapidly absorbing in itself nearly all the 
activities of the young people, it was urged, therefore 
with additional emphasis, that pastors should seek to se- 
cure a prominent place in Christian Endeavor activitie 
for the cause of Home Missions. 

During the next few years therefore special effort was 
made to thus enlist the young people in this work. Thi 
effort met with a large degree of success. 

The financial depression that prevailed in 1893 and 
succeeding years adversely affected the work of the so- 
ciety, chiefly by a falling off in receipts or the increasing 
difficulty in raising necessary funds. It was a trying and 
anxious time, taxing the faith and increasing the labors 
of the women of the churches. But they bore the test, 
nobly. The ill effects of the hard times were but tempo- 
rary, so that in 1894 the Society is able to report 21 more 
Sunday Schools contributing than the previous year and 
an advance in receipts of some $300. The total contribu- 
tions for the following year were $5,754. The value of 
the boxes $2,234. Thirteen new societies were reported 
and the magazine circulation was increased from 450 the 
previous year to 679. 

The year’s report of 1895 sums up some of the resulta 
of ten years’ work, this being the tenth anniversary of 
the organization of the Society. During this period 93 
societies and 51 bands were organized. The contributions: 
aggregated $46,148. Thus the work was carried on and 
pushed with a zeal and faith that never faltered. . 

In providing the gospel and Christian Education for 
the neglected in our own land, especially among what are 
termed ‘‘exceptional populations,’’ that is Indians and 
those of foreign race and tongues, the Women’s Home 
Missionary Society of Synod, with its constituent ele- 
ments of presbyterial and local societies, has had a large 


place. , 
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The report at the close of this decade, 1900, shows so- 
ieties 109; members, 2,808; magazines taken, 907; value 
f boxes, $1,685, and total contributions $6,393. 

The Women’s Synodical Foreign Missionary Society 
also continued with unabated zeal its good work during 
this period under the leadership of Mrs. Charlotte O. 
Tan Cleve. In 1891 it had 83 societies and its contri- 
butions were $6,560 for the year. Two hundred and 
forty-one copies of Woman’s Work were taken and 
369 of Children’s Work. The following year the con- 
tributions were $7,174. At this time the society re- 
ports its work and beneficiaries as follows: ‘‘In China 
we support a physician, have two scholarships and a 
large interest in Weishien Hospital. A new wing had 
been built to this hospital. This is the work of a Mis- 
Sionary Society in Minneapolis, consisting of seven Chi- 
namen. It is called the ‘‘Munroe Pavilion’’ in mem- 
ory of their first Sabbath School teacher. Some little 
children have an interest in Japan. Four Societies con- 
tribute to the support of Miss Parker in Siam; and two 
others have scholarships in Laos. In India three children 
are being educated and several more in Persia, where we 
are interested in Oroomiah Hospital. In Africa a young 
minister preaches the gospel who was educated and is 
now supported, in part, by one of the oldest Societies in 
this Presbytery. In Mexico we are helping in four enter- 
prises. In California a young woman now giving valuable 
assistance in the Chinese Home, was educated by one of 
our auxiliaries.’’ This indicates how world-wide the 
work of this Society extends. The end of the decade 
showed $7,296 as the total contributions of the previous 
year. Thus the century closed with the Society, with all 
of its auxiliaries, in active service for the extension of 
the Master’s Kingdom. There was no diminution in the 
enthusiasm of the women of the church for this work. 
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Kach year the effort was made to increase their gifts, to 
enlist more women in its prosecution; and to interest i 
the work larger numbers of the children and young peo- 
ple. 
Toward the close of this period Mrs. C. O. Van Cleve, 
because of increasing years, resigned her position as Pres- 
ident and was made President Emeritus. She continued 
to attend the annual and other meetings as she had 
strength but no longer had the direction of affairs. Her 
presence at the meetings was in itself an inspiration and 
a benediction. ‘‘Mother’’ Van Cleve was the founder and 
for many years the active spirit in the Foreign Mission 
work of the women of Synod. All regretted her decision 
to retire from active service but she had well earned the @ 
rest and relief from responsibility. 1 

She had a worthy successor in the presidency in Mrs. 
W. M. Tenny, Minneapolis, who continued in office two: 
years when she removed from the State. She was sue- 
ceeded in 1900 by Mrs. Maurice D. Edwards of St. Paul 
who remained President twelve years, retiring in 19125 
with the title of Honorary President. 

The total contributions of Synod to Foreign Missions 
during this decade shows a considerable falling off from 
that of the preceding ten years. This is owing wholly. 
to decreased offerings from a single church and a singl@y 
individual whose interest had not lessened, but whose 
ability to give had diminished. The general gifts of the 
churches were well maintained though there was no 
marked increase. This lack of increase was due to the 
general business depression which prevailed for a con- 
siderable part of the time and which has already been re-— 
ferred to. In the numbers contributing and in the spirit” 
of giving there was advance. 1 

Yet many churches failed to remember this cause. In | 
1894 out of 211 churches on the roll only 116, a little 
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ore than one-half, made any contribution either through 
thurch offerings, societies or Sunday Schools. Most of 
these churches which thus seemed to fail had a small 
inmembership and were weak financially. Some were with- 
but pastors and practically all were struggling to exist. 
It is not surprising therefore that Foreign Missions was 
sometimes passed by. Their condition might not justify 
the omission but it explains it. 
|} The loyalty of Synod as a whole, however, to the great 
rause of world-wide evangelization could not be ques- 
tioned. At every meeting not only was it considered and 
endorsed but its support was urged upon the churches ; 
and various plans were proposed to deepen the interest 
of all the congregations and to increase their gifts. Spe- 
ial attention also was given to interest and educate the 
children and youth through the Christian Endeavor, Mis- 
sion Bands and Sunday Schools. The large results of 
this work among young people was to appear in later 
years. 
The splendid work of Sabbath School Missions, begun 
during the previous decade, was continued. At the meet- 
ing of Synod in October 1891, 84 new schools were re- 
ported organized the previous year and 62 old schools 
reorganized. The total membership of these schools was 
4,353. 

Closely connected with the establishment of these 
schools was family visitation. Three thousand six hun- 
dred and seventy-six households were visited in this work. 
Sixty-six thousand one hundred and six pages of tracts 
and religious literature were distributed in addition to 
Sabbath School publications put in the hands of children. 
Beside these schools organized or reorganized two hun- 
dred and twenty-two other schools were visited and en- 


couraged. 
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Four organized Presbyterian Churches grew out of 
_ this Sunday School work during the year. Hight theo, 
logical students were employed during the summer. A 
considerable part of this work was among Scandinavian 
people who were then coming into the State in large num-) 
bers. Several Sabbath School institutes and conventions 
were held which had fine educational and inspirational 
effects. The Board of Education and Sabbath School 
work spent some $6,000 on our State work during the 
year. This was in addition to expenditures of the publish: 
ing department. This report is a fair exhibit of what was 
done each year during the decade. ; 
The statistics varied in some particulars from year to 
year; different departments of the work showed varying 
degrees of success but the general results were similar, 
To the limit of the means at command the work was 
pushed by Superintendent R. F. Sulzer and his assistants, 
with an energy and zeal that never slackened. These as- 
sistants were, in 1899, five in number, each having a Pres- 
bytery as his field. 
The last year of this decade, 80 new schools were or-- 
ganized with 237 teachers and 2,032 scholars. Thirty 
schools were reorganized; some 4,000 families were vis- 
ited; 41,441 pages of tracts distributed; and 687 Bibles 
or New Testaments given away. Thus the end of this 
period is reached with the work being carried forward 
with the same energy and success with which it was be-. 
gun. i 
In 1891 there were in the Synod 179 Sunday Schools 
with a total membership of 19,859. In 1900 there wergl 
299 schools with a membership of 31,155. Thus the work 
grew and prospered. ; 
The third great department of the local work of thel 
Synod is Church Erection. With, as has been seen, new | 


churches organized each year by the score and more, the 
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housing of these new congregations was an immediate 
need. 

During this period the work of the Board, so generous- 
ly advaneed in the previous decade, was continued. Each 
year churches were helped in varying amounts and num- 
bers until in the last year the churches of Synod received 
$15,000. This was a much larger amount than was given 
in most of the years immediately preceding. 

The response of the churches to these generous and 
constant donations, by their contributions to the Board’s 
Treasury, was by no means adequate. Most of the decade 
they fell below $1,000 a year. This last year, however, 
(1900) they rose to $1,320. 

As in previous decades all the other great benevolent 
agencies of the church received attention and in the main 
a loyal support, during this period. Contributions to 
these causes were not always adequate. At each meeting 
of Synod, Committees and Secretaries of the Board urged 
larger gifts and more strenuous efforts, but the causes 
themselves were not forgotten. With the pressure of 
home demands it was to be expected that benevolent 
agencies operating chiefly outside our bounds would not 
command the same strenuous support that was enlisted in 
sustaining our own immediate work, yet there was a gen- 
eral spirit of loyalty to them all. Not one was altogether 
neglected. 

Education of young men for the ministry was one of 
these causes whose importance was generally recognized. 
The Synod had constantly a number of young men pre- 
paring for the ministry who needed some financial aid 
during their years of study, for few such students come 
from homes of wealth or can command independent 
means. During this decade the number of candidates for 


the ministry varied from year to year. In 1891 they were 
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23. In 1896 the number rose to 46. ‘In 1900 it had fallen 
tome 

This ineluded all, of course, who had been received 
under the care of a Presbytery as students having the 
ministry in view, from those in preparatory courses to 
those in the theological seminaries. About two-thirds of 
these received aid from the Board of Education, most of 
whom were in College or Seminary. 

Contributions to this cause sent to the Board’s treas- 
ury were comparatively small during this period. There 
seemed to be no increase from year to year, notwithstand- 
ing the annual appeal of Synod’s Committee for enlarged 
gifts. In 1891 they were $982. In 1894 they were $915. 

The newly appointed Assembly’s Committee on Sys- 
tematic Beneficence in 1896 apportioned the Synod of 
Minnesota $1,534 as the amount asked for the ensuing 
year. Appeal was made by Synod’s Committee to the 
Presbyteries and churches to realize this amount but the 
appeal was apparently without effect as the contributions 
were even less that year than the year previous. Only 
about one-third of the churches of Synod contributed to 
this cause each year. | 

The record of Synod in support of the cause of Min- 
isterial Relief during this decade is very similar to that 
relating to Education. Far more was received from the 
Board than was contributed to its treasury. This was 
to be expected in a Missionary Synod but the discrepancy 
was greater than it should have been. Only about one- 
third of the churches remembered this cause by offerings 
and that in small amounts. The total contributions 
ranged from $700 to $1,200 a year. Considering the fact 
that each year the Board granted aid to its beneficiaries 
within our bounds of three to five times that amount, 
this return seemed inadequate, yet when it is remembered 
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that the vast majority of the churches were far from 
self-support it is not surprising. 

Certainly the comparatively small gifts from the 
churches indicate no lack of interest in this important 
cause which commands the sympathy of every Christian. 

Relatively the churches of Synod were more generous 
during this deeade.in their offerings for work among the 
Freedmen than for Ministerial Relief. In 1891, $1,354 
was reported given to this cause. In 1896 the amount 
was $1,451 and in 1900, $1,891. It might be difficult to 
determine why work among the Freedmen seemed thus 
to appeal more strongly to the churches than so sacred 
a cause as Ministerial Relief. Possibly for patriotic as 
well as religious considerations the education and evan- 
velization of the colored race seemed the more immediate 
and imperative obligation, or it may have been that it 
was thought that more money was needed for this pur- 
pose. 

Naturally, during this period the interest as well as 
the gifts of Synod, for the Board of Aid for Colleges cen- 
tered, and the Board was willing it should so center, in 
our two Synodical institutions. Contributions for this 
cause were thus localized. It was felt on every hand 
that in sustaining Macalester and Albert Lea our Synod 
was doing more than its share in promoting the general 
cause of Christian Education throughout the Church at 
large. Reports, however, were made annually to Synod 
of the general progress of this work throughout the 
country for it was felt that while our interest centered 
in our own colleges it should not by any means end there. 

Thus all the benevolent Boards of the Church in their 
great enterprises for the extension of the Kingdom at 
home and abroad, were remembered year by year, to 
some extent at least, by Synod as well as by its Presbyte- 
ries and churches. Doubtless more might and should have 
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been done for these causes, and Synod never was satisfied 
with the standards of giving attained, but as the mem- 
bership and financial ability of the churches grew there 
was a gradual increase in the amounts of the annual con- 
tributions for benevolence and church support. A splen- 
did foundation was thus being laid for the far larger giv- 
ing that was to characterize the first three decades of 
the Twentieth Century. 

The accompanying statistical table shows at a glance 
the amounts given year by year to the benevolent causes 
of the Church as they are recorded in the minutes of the 
General Assembly. 
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It will be seen by comparing this table with that of 
the previous decade that there was little advance in the 
benevolent contributions during this period. In the years 
1881 to 1890 the total amount was $653,833. In the years 
1891 to 1900 it was $691,984, an increase of only about 
five per cent. As the total membership increased during 
this period over fifty per cent, this does not appear very 
flattering, but it is to be remembered that there was a 
general financial depression during this decade which was 
seriously felt by many churches. Then a large part of 
the increase in membership is found in new organiza- 
tions, the number of churches, as well as the member- 
ship, increasing nearly fifty per cent. Most of these were 
mission churches which were not able financially to help— 
much in the general benevolent work of the Church. 

The amount of congregational expenditures during 
this period shows a more marked advance, increasing 
some forty-five per cent. ‘The total increase in contri- 
butions for all purposes was $703,540, or about thirty 
per cent. 

The important causes of Temperance, of Sabbath Ob- 
Servance as well as other moral reform movements re- 
ceived more or less attention during these years as they 
always had. Synod was ever glad to go on record not 
only, but to do its utmost to promote all such worthy ob- 
jects. It gave its testimony, year by year, in no uncer- 
tain way; and its support, as well as that of its entire 
constituency, could always be depended upon to sustain 
any effort seeking the social betterment of society. _ 

While consistently refusing to endorse or align itself 
with political parties or schemes, it denounced the liquor 
traffic in no uncertain terms; it advocated total ab- 
stinence; it endorsed local option as a step toward gen- 
eral prohibition; it strongly recommended to the chureh- 


es the use of unfermented wine at the Communion sery- 
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ice; it advocated temperance instruction in the public 
schools; it condemned the license system as then op- 
erated; and it approved year by year the principles and 
ineasures advocated by the General Assembly’s Commit- 
tee on Temperance. 

In the matter of Sabbath Observance, also, its Per- 
manent Committee on this subject made annual reports 
in which the obligation for the proper observance of the 
day was not only urged upon the membership of the 
Church but specific instances and practices of its dese- 
eration were pointed out and condemned. Strong protest 
was thus made, in the early years of this decade, against 
the proposed opening on Sunday of the Columbian Expo- 
sition at Chicago. This was but a single voice in the 
great chorus of protest that went up from Christian 
bodies over the whole country, but no doubt it had its 
effect in helping to close the gates of the Fair on the 
Lord’s day. 

Various undenominational societies of a religious or 
philanthropic character, at almost every meeting of Syn- 
od, were given a hearing through their representatives, 
as these presented themselves. Usually the causes they 
spoke for were directly endorsed by resolutions of com- 
mendation. It was thus that the American Bible So- 
ciety, the Minnesota Children’s Home Finding Society, 


the W. C. T. U. and other worthy organizations received 


the approval and support of Synod. 

It was during this period that Synod became repre- 
sented in an Interdenominational Committee on Comity, 
that was organized by a number of the leading Evan- 
gelical churches of the State. The object of this move- 
ment was to promote a better understanding and closer 
fraternal relations among the denominations, to prevent 
friction and overlapping in the establishment of new 


churehes, and to cooperate in providing for destitute 
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fields. Synod thoroughly sympathized with these objects 
and in 1892 appointed three of its members to represent 
it on the General Committee. Not much, however, in a 
practical way was accomplished by this movement, though 
it no doubt promoted better fraternal relations and pos- 
sibly prevented some undue multiplication of churches, 
but interest in its efforts soon languished and in 1896, 
as no meeting of the Committee had been held for a year 
and there seemed no prospect of its being active again, 
Synod discontinued its representation. 

During this period Christian Endeavor continued to 
spread among the young people of the churches, until 
it was the exception to find a church without its Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. In every way this organization 
was a blessing to the young people, and a wonderful help 
in developing their religious life and activities. Fears 
were entertained by some that its interdenominational 
features might tend to impair denominational loyalty, but 
such apprehensions proved groundless, especially where 
societies had proper sessional and pastoral oversight. 
The relations of these societies to those of other denom- 
inations, while broadening the sympathies and fellowship 
of the young people only deepened their devotion to their 
own church. Loyalty to one’s own church is a funda- 
mental principle of Christian Endeavor. Synod’s Com- 
mittee on Young Peoples’ Societies, again and again 
bore testimony not only to the devotion of our young 
people to their own denomination, but to their varied 
and faithful service in Christian work. In,the Commit- 
tee’s report to the Synod of 1894 it is said, ‘‘Our Socie- 
ties are large hearted and affectionate; and are constant- 
ly reaching out with their long strong arms to embrace 
new members. In the school houses on the prairies, in 
the little village churches and in our larger churches of 


the cities, constantly increasing numbers are gathering 
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week by week for devotional services. Here are our fu- 
ture Sunday School teachers and superintendents, our 
deacons, elders and workers in every sphere of Chris- 
tian activity.’’ 

These societies were trained in Christian giving and 
the duty of supporting the benevolent work of their own 
ehurch. The result was increasing gifts on the part of 
the young people to our Boards, especially to those of 
Home and Foreign Missions. There was also impressed 
upon their members the duty of helping in the support of 
the local church. The principle of tithing income was 
very generally taught and widely adopted by the young 
people. In some Presbyteries courses of lectures on 
Chureh History, specially meant for young people, were 
prepared by pastors which proved of considerable edu- 
cational value, not only imparting useful information but 
arousing an interest in the general subject. The plan 
was for a number of pastors to each prepare a single 
lecture and then deliver it Sunday evenings in the sev- 
eral churches of Presbytery, exchanging with one an- 
other. The spread of Christian Endeavor throughout the 
Synod was phenomenal. In 1896 there were 258 church- 
es on the roll; and there were 253 Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties. Ninety-three of these were Junior organizations. 
While there were in many churches two societies, yet it 
is evident that most churches, except the smallest, had a 
Christian Endeavor Society of some kind. 

The contributions of these societies to the general 
work of the Church, especially that of Missions, was con- 
siderable. Through the Women’s Board they gave, to- 
ward the end of this period, nearly the entire support of 
a missionary and his wife in Mexico. 

The spiritual conditions of the churches during this 
decade was much as it had been. There were each year 
considerable additions to the churches on Confession of 
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Faith, but no wide spread revivals. Special evangelistic 
meetings were held in many places, often with most en- 
couraging ‘results. Individual churches in particular. 
years received large accessions. Many churches some 
years received few or none. : 
The following table shows the growth of the churches — 
in membership year by year: fh 


= 


Year 1891 | 1892 | 1893 | 1894 | 1895 | 1896 | 1897 | 1898 1899 | 1900 Totals 


a —— 


Added on 1,325) 1,386) 1,459} 2,161} 1,799) 1,518} 1,354} 1,281) 1,636) 1,433)15, 452 


examination 


Added on $ 

certificate 1,039} 1,082! 1,061] 1,081} 1,092 922 951 880|, 887 990 9,985 
otal 

Membership}|14,005/14,938]16, 123/17,341|18,740/19,338)19,483]19,551/20,274/20,902 a 


Compared with the previous decade this table shows 
considerable advance. While the number of communi-— 
cants received by certificate remains about the same there 
is a marked increase in the number uniting on Confes- 
sion of Faith. From 1881 to 1890, 8,475 were thus re- 
ceived; from 1891 to 1900 the number was 15,452, or 
almost double that of the previous period. The total 
membership increased from 13,028 to 20,902. This is an 
advance of sixty per cent. 

In conformity to a recommendation of the General 
Assembly a Committee on Safeguarding the Property of 
the Church was appointed by Synod in 1897. The work 
of this Committee was to devise such measures as might 
more fully protect the legal rights of the Church in mat-— 
ters of property and trusts, so that the possible alienation — 
of such interests might be avoided. This Committee re- 
ported to the Synod of 1898, making a number of sugges- 
tions or recommendations for the guidance of Presbyte- 
ries, churches and individuals in all matters where prop- 
erty rights were involved, especially to take the utmost 
care to see that all legal requirements for safeguarding — 
church property and trusts were fully met. This was a 
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very important matter as there was.constant danger that 
very sacred interests might be imperilled and valuable 
properties lost to the Church by a failure, through ig- 
norance or carelessness, to conform to legal forms or re- - 
quirements. 

This Committee, of which Elder Charles T. Thompson, 
of Minneapolis, was Chairman, not only made valuable 
suggestions for guidance in property matters, but secured 
needed legislation: for the better protection of church 
interests. It urged upon churches in their articles of 
incorporation and in all deeds of real estate to insert a 
clause stating that all property was held for the use of 
the ‘‘Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica.’’ They also recommended that as far as possible, 
at least a majority of Boards of Trustees be communi- 
cants in the Church and not simply members of the con- 
eregation. Other valuable suggestions were made by this 
Committee. 

At the meeting of Synod in 1900, Rev. W. C. Covert, 
then pastor of the Merriam Park Church, St. Paul, gave 
an interesting lecture on ‘‘Early Mission Work and 
Workers in Minnesota.’’ The lecture was illustrated by 
a large number of lantern slides which Mr. Covert had 
been collecting for some time and which he donated to 
Synod. The lecture was printed and the slides were 
placed in the custody of the Stated Clerk for the free 
use of any churches or ministers desiring to have them. 
These slides have been exhibited in every part of the 
State and, together with the explanatory lecture, have 
proved a valuable help in Home Mission appeals and ad- 
‘dresses. They are still in use and have in no degree lost 
their interest or educational value. 

During this decade the ranks of our ministers were 
very much thinned by death. Thirty-one in all were 


ealled home, having fought the good fight and finished 
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their course. Four of these were among the pioneers of. 
our Church in Minnesota. Twelve rendered long service, 
mostly in our mission fields. The others served for lesser 
_ periods. 

Rev. Samuel W. Pond was the elder of the two Pond 
brothers, the first missionaries to the Dakota Indians. 
An account of his early life and how he and his brother, 
Gideon, were prompted to come to Minnesota to teach the 
Indians the Gospel and ways of civilized life has already 
been given. For nearly sixty years he lived in the State, 
having his home most of the time at Shakopee. When 
the Indians removed from the village he remained to min- 
ister to the spiritual needs of the incoming white pop- 


ee ee eae 
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a 


ulation. Through his efforts a Presbyterian Church was ~ 


organized in 1855, and a building erected. He did not 


f 


continue this work long, however, but soon retired from — 


the active service of the ministry and devoted his time 


chiefly to study and literary work, though he continued 


.to have a fatherly interest in the Indians and both by 


counsel and oversight exerted an influence for good that 


was widely felt among the Christian Sioux. 


Mr. Pond was a man of scholarly tastes. With the 


help of others he prepared a dictionary of the Dakota 
language which was published by the Smithsonian In- 


stitute of Washington and which remains a standard 


work of its kind to this day. A large part in translating 
the Seriptures and Christian literature into the Dakota 
tongue was his; and he published in verse, a book of Da- 
kota legends and folklore. He was also a frequent writ- 
er for the press; and published a small volume of orig- 
inal poems which have been widely circulated. Shakopee 
continued to be his home until his death; and there he 
eathered about him in patriarchial fashion his children 
and grandchildren who greatly loved and honored him. 
He died December 12, 1891, aged 83 years. 
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Rev. John F. Aiton died at St. Peter, August 21, 1892, 
at the age of 76 years. He was one of the early mission- 
aries to the Dakotas, coming, with his wife, to Minnesota 
in 1848 and joining the work at Traverse des Sioux. He 
continued in this work for years but in his later life re- 
tired from active service and lived quietly at his home 
in St. Peter. He was a member of the Presbytery of 
Mankato. 

On January 16, 1893, another pioneer worker, Rev. 
J. G. Riheldaffer, D. D., passed away at the age of 74. 
He was born November 13, 1818. As has been stated, 
Dr. Riheldaffer came to St. Paul in 1851 as a Home Mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Church (O. 8.) and began 
work which developed into the Central Presbyterian 
Chureh which was organized in February, 1852. St. Paul 
was then a village with a population of about two thou- 
sand. For thirteen years he ministered to this people. 
During his pastorate a substantial brick church was built 
and the nucleus of a strong congregation was gathered. 

While pastor he organized a Young Ladies’ Seminary 
in St. Paul, which he had oversight of for some ten years. 
In 1868 he resigned his pastoral charge to accept the su- 
perintendency of the State Reform School, then just 
organized, now called the State Training School. He was 
eminently successful in this work and occupied the po- 
sition eighteen years. Under his influence and oversight 
hundreds of boys and girls were returned to the world to 
become useful and worthy members of society. The 
school, during his management, became known through- 
out the nation as a model institution of its kind; and 
Dr. Riheldaffer has been well called the ‘‘Dr. Arnold 
of the Reform Schools of America.’’ 

Having relinquished this work in 1886 he accepted a 
eall to the pastorate of the Redwood Falls Presbyterian 
Church which he held for five years. Under his pastorate 
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this church was much strengthened in numbers and effi- 
ciency. He retired on account of increasing years in 
1891. 

- Rev. John M. Brack, a veteran in the service of the 
Master and in the work of our Chureh in Minnesota, 
was a member of the Presbytery of Winona and died 
August 4, 1898. He was born in England in 1808 and 
eame to America in 1852. In 1857 he removed to St. Paul 
and engaged in business. He was highly esteemed as an 
Elder in the Central Presbyterian Church. His heart 
was in Christian work rather than in business and with 
the counsel and encouragement of his pastor, Dr. Rihel- 
daffer, he prepared for the gospel ministry. He was or- 


a eT 


dained by St. Paul Presbytery in 1866 and preached for 


the churches of Dundas, Sheldon and Houston. His min- 
istry was blessed in all these fields. In 1874 he was 
chosen Moderator of Synod. Failing health prevented 
his taking a regular charge during his later life, but he 
' gupplied churches as he was able. He was unusually 
familiar with the Bible; and scripture phraseology was 
used by him constantly both in his preaching and in his 
prayers. He left numerous descendants, almost: all of 
whom are earnest workers in the Church. 

The death of Rev. Edward D. Neill, D. D., at the age 
of 70 removed from us the first Presbyterian missionary 
and pastor of our State outside the circle of the Indian 
group. Much of what he did and planned has already 
been told but a volume would searcely suffice to record 
all his varied labors. He was a man of wide vision, 
of unceasing energy and persistent purpose. A person 
of culture, a scholar, with scholarly tastes, a refined and 
gentle nature, one would searcely have selected him for 
the career of a pioneer missionary on the edge of the 
Indian Country. Yet from cultured Philadelphia he 


came aS a young man to the difficult task of planting 
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the gospel in the wilderness of the new territory of Min- 
nesota. He landed in St. Paul in 1849 and began a mis- 
sion which became the First Presbyterian Church and 
when that was fairly started and had become self sup- 
porting he went to another portion of the growing city 
and with four members started the House of Hope 
Church. He was, as has been previously stated, the 
founder of Macalester College; he took a leading part 
in the organization of the public schools of St. Paul and 
was the first superintendent of Public Instruction in the 
territory. He obtained from the Legislature in 1860 the 
charter for the State University and was its first Chan- 
eellor. When Minnesota) became a state Mr. Neill of- 
fered the opening prayer at the first meeting of the Leg- 
islature. In 1861 at the outbreak of the Civil War he 
became chaplain of the First Minnesota Regiment. After 
two years of service he was transferred to the chap- 
lainey of the U. S. Military Hospital in Philadelphia. In 
1864, President Lincoln appointed him a private secre- 
tary at the White House, a position he continued to hold 
under President Johnson. From 1868 to 1870 he was 
U.S. Consul at Dublin, Ireland. Later he identified him- 
self with the Reformed Episcopal Church as he strongly 
sympathized with this movement, but in 1890 he re- 
turned to the Presbyterian ministry, becoming again a 
member of the Presbytery of St. Paul. ? 

Dr. Neill was a man of decided literary tastes and 
ability. He wrote a number of books, all of an historic 
character. Among these was a History of Minnesota, 
long a standard work and still an authority in its field. 
Many articles and pamphlets on special or obscure events 
of history came from his pen. Such were ‘‘Threads of 
Maryland’s Colonial History’’; ‘‘Fairfaxes of England 
and America’’; ‘‘English Colonization of America’’; 
‘‘Minnesota Explorers and Pioneers.’’ His is the story 
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of a busy life devoted to the blessing of mankind and 
the advancement of learning. Edward D. Neill is entitled 
to a high place among those who laid the foundations 
of the Church, the State and the School in Minnesota. 
His name will not be forgotten while our Presbyterian 
Church and our commonwealth remain. He died Septem- 
ber 6th, 1893. 

Rev. Charles C. Christianson was born in Norway, 
July 15, 1857 and died April 23, 1893. When ten years 
old he came, with his parents, to Minnesota. He was, 
for a time, a student at Wabash College. Obliged to 
leave college he engaged in business but his heart was in 
Christian work and he came to Minneapolis in 1885 to - 
labor in the Riverside Mission of the Westminster Church. 
In November 1886, he was licensed to preach the gospel 
by the Presbytery of St. Paul and in November, 1887, — 
was ordained at the Riverside Mission Chapel. On May 
11, 1890, the First Swedish Presbyterian Church of Min- 
neapolis, the first of its kind in the State, was organized 
through his instrumentality. | 

After seven years’ service in Minneapolis he was dis- — 
missed to the Presbytery of Duluth to take charge of the 
churches of Hinckley and Sandstone in that Presbytery. — 
He had but fairly begun his work in this new field when 
death came. As the founder of Presbyterian work among — 
the Scandinavians of Minnesota and as a faithful worker 
for the Master, he is entitled to high honor. 

Rev. James W. Dickey was born at Zanesville, Ohio, 
November 10, 1811 and died April 12, 1894. He was li- 
censed by the second Presbytery of Philadelphia in April, — 
1842, and was ordained in 1843 by the Presbytery of Erie. 
After serving several churches in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
he accepted a call, in October, 1867, to the pastorate of 
a new church in West Union, Dubuque Presbytery, Iowa, 
where he remained eight and a half years. During the 
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spring of 1876 he removed to Buffalo, Minnesota, and 
took charge of the young churches of Buffalo and Howard 
Lake, in the Presbytery of St. Paul. In January, 1878, 
he organized the church of Winsted. In the fall of 1883 
he went to labor at Keystone, North Dakota, where he 
remained two years. His eye sight failing he returned 
to Howard Lake to reside and became again a member 
of St. Paul Presbytery. At the division of the Presby- 
tery he was enrolled in the Presbytery of Minneapolis. 
His latter days were spent in Minneapolis. 

Rev. Joseph C. Whitney, a pioneer in Home Mission, 
ary work in Minnesota, was born April 14, 1818 and en- 
tered Oberlin College in 1840. For two years after leaw- 
ing college he was a student at Union Theological Sema- 
inary in New York. On December 8, 1849, he organized 
the First Presbyterian Church of Stillwater which /was 
the second Presbyterian Church established in the white 
settlement of Minnesota. . 

After serving this church three years he removed to 
Minneapolis where he resided most of the time until) his 
death. Here he began services near the present Mil- 
waukee Railway station, which resulted in the organiza- 
tion of a church which was merged with the Church of 
St. Peters of Fort Snelling and is now known as the First 
Presbyterian Church of Minneapolis. After three years’ 
service in this chureh he went as a missionary to Forest 
City. There he remained until the Civil War, when he 
raised a company of troops for the Sixth Minnesota Infan- 
fry and was commissioned Captain. Because of the Sioux 
outbreak his regiment was not at first sent south but he 
spent two years in service on the Indian frontier protect- 
ing the settlers from the Indians. He served under Gen- 
eral Sibley and was in every engagement with the hostile 
Sioux. After the Indian outbreak the Sixth Minnesota 
was ordered South and took an active part in the Civil 
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War. Being mustered out in 1865, Captain Whitney re- 
turned to Minnesota, arriving at Minneapolis, May 17, 
1865. Although, because of throat trouble, he did not re- 
sume the active work of the ministry he was as deeply in- 
terested as ever in the work of the Church. He was a con- 
stant attendant at Presbytery and Synod, serving on many 
committees of both bodies, particularly on that of Home 
Missions, a subject in which he never lost interest. He 
was deeply interested also in our Synoclical Colleges and 
in all Christian educational work. In 1867 he represented 
Minneapolis in the State Senate. He was active in civic 
affairs and in matters of moral reform. The Synod of 

‘innesota owes much to his wise counsels and devoted 
labors. He died May 1, 1896 at the ripe age of 78. 

\ Rev. Jacob E. Conrad was converted at the age of 
sixteen and at twenty-two entered Dr. Nelson’s Mission 
Institute near Quincy, Illinois, with the intention of pre- 
paring for Mission work. He remained in this institu- 
tion some nine years, completing a collegiate and part 
of a seminary course. In 1845 he was licensed by the 
Presbytery of Schuyler. Realizing the need of a more 
complete theological training he spent a year at Lane 
Seminary. He was ordained by the Presbytery of Lo- 
gansport and installed pastor of the church at Warsaw, 
Indiana, 1847. Hlere he remained seven years. In the 
spring of 1856 he came to Minnesota and settled on a 
farm in Blue Earth County. For forty years he lived 
and labored in this region doing the work of a pioneer 
missionary and receiving little material compensation for 
his services. He organized the Congregational Church 
of Sterling Center in 1857, the Congregational Church of 
Winnebago City in 1858, and the Presbyterian Chureh 
of Blue Earth City in 1859. This latter church he sup- 
plied for seven years. In 1868 he organized a church at 
Minnesota Lake which later became absorbed by other 
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churches. He founded and was pastor for twenty-one 
years of the Presbyterian Church of Amboy, called at 
first Pleasant Ridge. In 1870 he organized the Presby- 
terian Church of Winnebago City, with which the mem- 
bers of the Congregational Church united. 

In explanation of the fact that Dr. Conrad organized 
several Congregational churches it is to be remembered 
that in those early days the New School Branch of the 
Presbyterian Church, with which he was identified, united 
their Home Mission Work as well as their Foreign work 
with the Congregationalists. New churches were thus 
allowed to choose their own denominational affiliations. 
‘*Father’’ Conrad, as his friends loved to eall him in his 
later years, was a charter member of the Presbytery of 
Mankato and of the Synod of Minnesota. He was very 
faithful in his attendance at Presbytery and Synod. He 
died May 1, 1896, aged 82. Two of his sons are in the 
gospel ministry, Rev. William O: Conrad, and Rev. A. 
Z. Conrad, D. D. The latter is now one of the leading 
Congregational pastors of Boston. 

Rev. Delos E. Wells was born January 16, 1832, and 
died July 18, 1896. Im 1854, he graduated from Wil- 
liams College. He studied theology in Auburn and Lane 
Seminaries. In 1860 he was licensed by the Presbytery 
of Athens, and was ordained by the Presbytery of Patas- 
kala in October, 1860. After serving churches in the 
East he came on December 28, 1867, to Red Wing, and 
entered upon the pastorate of the Presbyterian Church 
there. During his ministry here a manse was built. From 
1870 to 1873 he was Stated Clerk of the Presbytery of 
St. Paul. Leaving Red Wing in 1873, he became Pastor 
of the Church at Fulton, Illinois, and so continued from 
October 1, 1873, to February 12, 1882, when he came to 
the Franklin Avenue Church, Minneapolis. He was pas- 


tor of this church until his death. At the division of the 
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Presbytery of St. Paul in 1901, he was made Stated Clerk 
of the new Presbytery of Minneapolis. 

Rev. Josiah J. Ward was born March 9, 1818, and 
entered college at eighteen. From college he went to 
Lane Seminary but left the Seminary because of what 
was called a ‘‘gag law’’ which forbid students discussing 
the slavery question on the grounds of the institution. 
From there he went to Utica, New York, and finished 
his theological studies privately. After pastorates at 
Camillus, Oneida Lake, Somerset and Knowlesville, all 
in New York State, he went to Ohio and labored for 
three years at Yellow Springs in that State. Then fol- 
lowed a pastorate of three years at Decatur, Michigan 
and one of four years at Michigan City, Indiana. In 
1871 he came to Minnesota, laboring three and a half 
years at Wells and two and a half years at Owatonna. 
From there he went to Kasson, where he spent the rest 
of his active ministry. He served this church some sev- 
enteen years, and left a memory there which will long 
abide as a benediction upon that people and community. 
He died February 6, 1897, at the ripe age of 84 years. 

Rev. Ransom Wait of the Presbytery of Mankato en- 
tered into rest March 18, 1897, after a long and faithful 
service in the ministry. He was born December 23, 1823, 
of Quaker parentage in Lewis County, New York; and 
studied medicine three or four years in his young man- 
hood, but having become converted his thoughts turned 
more and more to Christian Service. In 1857, with his 
wife and five children, he came West, first locating at 
Milwaukee. In 1865 he enlisted in the Union army and 
was sent South. Returning, he moved to Fillmore Coun- 
ty, Minnesota, where he organized his first church. Be- 
fore leaving that section of the State, he founded church- 
es at Washington and LeRoy. In 1871 he removed to 
Lyon County where he established churches at Lynd, 
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Currie and Tracey. During this time he held occasional 
services at Walnut Grove, Bear Lake, Canby and Gary. 
About 1875 he organized a church at Rock Lake, which 
was afterwood removed to Balaton. In 1883 he went to 
Langdon, North Dakota. Five or six churches were or- 
ganized by him in this region during the seven years 
he remained there. His wife and one of his daughters 
dying, he broke up his home and made a trip to Europe. 
On his return he supplied for a,while the churches of 
Currie, Shetek and Cottonwood. In 1894, he assisted in 
organizing churches at Lake Sarah and Sodus. In 1896 
his health began to fail and he soon passed away. Dur- 
ing his active career he organized in Minnesota and 
North Dakota some fourteen churches, many of which 
are strong organizations today. 

Rev. Daniel Stewart, D. D., was born July 17, 1811, 
and was educated at Union College and Princeton Sem- 
inary. He was ordained by the Presbytery of Albany 
in 1837. His first pastorate was at Ballston, New York. 
In 1844 he became pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of New Albany, Indiana. From 1849 to 1853 he was a pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary of New Albany, now 
the MeCormick Seminary of Chicago. Then followed pas- 
torates at Camden, New Jersey and Johnstown, New 
York, each continuing about eight years. In 1871 he re- 
moved to Minneapolis and although past his sixtieth 
year, responded to the call of the Andrew Presbyterian 
Chureh and ministered to this people, with great accept- 
ance, until 1875, when, having removed his residence to 
the neighborhood of the First Church, he was called to 
supply this pulpit which he did for some six years. 

In 1881 he was Honorably Retired from the active 
_ ministry. He died April 30, 1897. 


Rev. Alfred C. Pettitt, of the Presbytery of Winona, 
oe 
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was born in 1839 at Mercer, Pennsylvania. He studied 
medicine and practiced his profession at Akron, Ohio 
and at Wilmington, Pennsylvania. In 1862 he entered 
the army as a surgeon. In 1883 he moved to Fergus 
Falls and was made an Elder in the Presbyterian Church. 
In 1886 he was licensed to preach the gospel and after- 
wards was ordained by the Red River Presbytery. For 
eight years he served the churches of Maine, Lawrence 


and Maplewood. Hisesecond charge was Fisher, Bethel q 


and Keystone. He ministered to these churches for two 


years and a half, with great acceptance. His last field 


was Oronoco. He died December 11, 1898. 


Rey. Cyrus A. Hampton, of the Presbytery of Winona, — 


was born in Kentucky, in 1841, and graduated from 
Waynesburg College, Pennsylvania, about 1861.  Li- 


eensed to preach in Iowa his first charge was at Eldora © 


in that state. From there he went to Minneapolis, where 
he served the Pilgrim Congregational Church. In 1877 
he took charge of the Presbyterian Church of Madelia, 


Minnesota, where he remained several years. Afterward | 
he was pastor of the church of Rochester, in Winona | 


Presbytery. His health failing he went to All Healing, 
North Carolina and took charge of a Seminary for Moun- 


tain White girls. Here, his health improving, he con- © 


tinued in this work, with marked success, for eleven 
years. He died May 27, 1899. 

Rev. Daniel B. Jackson, of the Presbytery of Minne- 
apolis, graduated from Union College and Princeton 
Seminary. Coming to Minnesota to do pioneer mission- 
ary work he located at Kingston where he organized a 
chureh. Later he founded the church at Litchfield and 
for several years was its pastor. After leaving this field 
he spent some time in missionary work in Wisconsin. 
Largely to obtain educational advantages for his chil- 
dren he came to Minneapolis to live in 1889. In associa- 
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tion with others he here founded the Bethany Church 
and ministered to this people for a year or more. For 
the last eight years of ‘his life he was actively engaged 
in the work of the Children’s Aid Society of Minneapo- 
lis. He died November 20, 1899, aged fifty-nine. 

Rev. F. Augustus Pratt, of the Presbytery of Man- 
kato, graduated from Yale College in 1840, and studied 
theology at East Windsor, Connecticut. He was ordained 
a Presbyterian minister in 18438 and had charges at 
Knoxville, Illinois and Muscatine, Iowa. 

In 1857 he removed to Dakota County, Minnesota, re- 
siding there eleven years and preaching at Wheatland, 
Dundas, Vermillion and Farmington. In 1867 he moved 
to Blue Earth County near Mapleton. One of the pioneer 
home missionaries of our Synod, he is entitled to an 
honorable place among those who laid the foundations 
of Presbyterian work in the State. He died June 5, 1900, 
aged eighty-three. 

Beside these brethren of Synod who were called home 
during this decade one minister, Rev. Samuel M. Camp- 
bell, D. D., passed away who, while not at the time of 
his death a member of Synod, yet rendered an important 
service in Minnesota for nearly ten years as pastor of 
the First Church of Minneapolis from 1881 to 1890. He 
was active in the work of both his Presbytery and of 
Synod as well as a faithful pastor. He died at Minneap- 
olis, November 17, 1892, at the age of 69. 

During this period three very prominent Elders, who 
Were pioneers in Minnesota and had a large part in the 
upbuilding of Presbyterianism in Minnesota passed away. 

Gen. Horatio P. Van Cleve who had been an Elder 
in the Andrew Church of Minneapolis for many years, 
died in the spring of 1891, leaving the memory of a faith- 
ful Christian life. At the time of his death he was in 
his eighty-second year. He was educated at Princeton 
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and West Point. In his early life he served for a num- 
ber of years in the regular army. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he reentered the army and served with dis- 
tinction, rising to the rank of Brigadier General. But 
he was in all and above all a soldier of Jesus Christ. 
His heart was in Christian service and with his conse- 
erated wife, Mrs. Charlotte O. Van Cleve, he labored 
unceasingly for the upbuilding of the Church at home 
and abroad. 


SAMUEL J. R. McMILLAN, 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court of Minnesota, 1874-1875; U. S. 
Senator from Minnesota, 1875-1887 


The second Elder was Hon. Samuel J. R. MeMillan, a 


member of the session of the Dayton Avenue Church, St. 
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Paul, from its organization in 1874. He was a pioneer in 
the State, coming to Stillwater in 1852, where he soon 
became an Elder in the First Church. In 1856 he re- 
moved to St. Paul to practice his profession as a lawyer, 
and was made an Elder in the Central Church. After- 
ward he served for years also in this capacity in the 
House of Hope Church. In 1857 he was chosen Judge 
of the First Judicial District. From the District Bench 
he was promoted to the State Supreme Court and be- 
eame Chief Justice. In 1875, while Chief Justice, he 
was elected United States Senator, serving twelve years. 
In 1890 he was appointed by the General Assembly a 
member of the committee on the Revision of the Con- 
fession of Faith. He died in October, 1897, aged seven- 
ty-one. Senator McMillan came of Scotch ancestry and 
was a man of strong, positive faith, yet had a broad, char- 
itable spirit. He was a spiritual power in the Church, 
and commanded the respect and confidence of his as- 
sociates both on the Bench and in the United States Sen- 
ate. 

The third Elder to pass away was Hon. Charles E. 
Vanderburgh of Minneapolis, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, who came to Minneapolis 
in 1856 and served on the Bench for thirty-four years. 
From 1863 to 1877 he was an Elder in the Westminster 
Church and for practically all of this time was Clerk of 
its Session. 

In 1877 he transferred his church membership to 
the First Chureh and served here as an Elder from 1878 
until his death which occurred March 3, 1898. 

He was a man of strong character and devoted Chris- 
tian life. His major Christian service during the latter 
part of his life was in connection with the upbuilding of 
the Franklin Avenue Presbyterian Church of Minneap- 
olis, which now bears, in his honor, the name of the 
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Vanderburgh Memorial Presbyterian Church. 

During this period Synod lost through removal from 
the State, two of its veteran pastors. One of these was 
Rev. Robert F. Maclaren, D. D., of the Central Church, 
St. Paul, who accepted a call to the Second Presbyterian 
Chureh of San Jose, California. 

Dr. Maclaren was pastor of the Red Wing Church 
from 1873 until 1880. The latter year he came to St. 
Paul to accept the pastorate of the Central Church, which 
he served most acceptably and efficiently for twelve years. 
Thus his ministry in Synod continued for some nineteen 
years. His departure from our bounds was a distinct 
loss to the Synod of which he was always a faithful and 
honored member. 

Another minister of long service in the Synod to re- 


move from the State was Rev. John B. Donaldson, D. 
D., who was pastor of the church at Hastings, Minnesota, 


from 1879 to 1886; and of the Fifth Church of Minne- 
apolis from 1886 to 1896, when he accepted a call to the 
First Presbyterian Church of Davenport, Iowa. For 
some years, in addition to his pastoral duties, he edited 
the Northwestern Presbyterian of Minneapolis. He also 
served as Stated Clerk of the Presbytery of St. Paul 
from 1885 to 1889. In many ways Dr. Donaldson thus 
made a valuable contribution to the work of Synod. — 
The end of this decade presents the Synod stronger 
than at its beginning. There has been harmony, progress 
and faithful work. Nothing spectacular or novel has 
occurred or been attempted, there have been no spas- 
modie efforts, nor visionary schemes, ,but conan 
has been placed upon the preaching of the Word and thal 
regular ministrations of the Church. Results show that 

God blessed these ordinary means of grace. | 
Many tokens of the Divine Presence and favor wer 
received by individual churches and workers. Ther 
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were special seasons of religious interest in a large num- 
ber of churches, so that as the end of this period is 
reached, the retrospect shows abundant cause for thanks- 
gxiving and the prospect abundant cause for hopefulness. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE JUBILEE DECADE 
1901-1910 


The new century brought the closing years of the” 
first half century of the life and work of the Synod of 
Minnesota. Organized in 1858, in 1908 it became fifty” 
years of age. The thought of the approaching Jubilee” 
Year was suggested as the old century was left behin ! 
and the new century was entered. The passing fro 
the old to the new was not, however, marked by any_ 
special changes of plans or any special efforts to infuse 
new energy into the life and activities of the churches. 
The spirit and thought of Synod was rather that of Paul 
when, while exhorting the Philippian Church to press” 
forward, he wrote, ‘‘Nevertheless, whereunto we have 
already attained, let us walk by the same rule, let ust 
mind the same thing.’ 

The characteristic of this new decade therefore was. 
normal growth and progress. Along all lines, of at least 
visible results, there was an advance. The churches in- 
creased in numbers and membership; the roll call of 
ministers was lengthened; the activities of the member- 
ship were widened; new fields of Christian effort were 
entered; and there was a marked growth both in the 
revenues of the churches and in their offerings for 
benevolent objects. 

The first meeting of the new century was held at 
Albert Lea, October 10, 1901. Rev. A. B. Meldrum, D. D., 
of the Central Church, St. Paul, was chosen Moderate 
Meeting under the shadow of Albert Lea College, this 
institution received special attention. The sympathetic 
interest of Synod in the College was very much deepened 
by what was seen and heard. 
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The number in the College classes was small but the 
attendance in the preparatory and music departments 
was larger. The total enrollment was 119. The tone of 
the institution educationally and spiritually was excel- 
lent. Honest work was being done, and all the students 
came under an influence that promoted both scholarship 
and high Christian character. The atmosphere of the 
College also was home-like and wholesome. There was a 
fine corps of teachers, though the number was inadequate. 
While this inadequacy increased the burden of the in- 
structors, justice was still done to the students as far 
as this was possible. Miss Ella Young, the Principal, 
did everything that could be done with her limited means 
for the upbuilding of the institution and the proper 
training of the girls and young women under her charge. 

This year the enrollment was larger and there were 
many encouragements in the work. Some improvements 
were made including the completion of a chemical labora- 
tory, the normal department had become more firmly 
established, a commercial department was being organiz- 
ed, and debts were reported cancelled. In 1903 condi- 
tions within the College were even more favorable but 
there- was still a lamentable lack of adequate revenue. 
Inconvenient and often painful economies had to be 
practiced. Appeals for offerings from the churches, 
though supported by Synod and Presbyteries, seemed to 
have little effect. Personal gifts, with a few exceptions, 
were not large. There was a devoted body of friends and 
supporters of the College, most of whom resided at, or 
near, Albert Lea, who gave generously, some heroically, 
and who were not sparing of their time and efforts as 
well to sustain the College, but the great mass of Presby- 
terians in the state seemed to take little interest in the 
institution. At least, their interest was not manifest in 
any general gifts or efforts to sustain it. 
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Because of the discouraging financial outlook and the 
yearly deficits the Trustees in June, 1903, determined to 
close the College for a year, ‘‘pending a special effort to 
secure endowment.’’ It was distinetly stated by the 
Board that the suspension was only temporary. This 
course would stop expenses and enable the Board to 
develop plans already begun for raising an endowment 
fund of $250,000, if that was possible. The College -was 
accordingly closed for a time and the contemplated 
campaign for an endowment was pushed with vigor. 
That it met with considerable success is evidenced by- 
the encouraging report made by the Trustees to Synod in 
1906. They stated that over $25,000 had been raised to 
secure a like amount from Mr. Andrew Carnegie which 
had been conditionally promised. The Board of Trustees 
had been reorganized, the school was reopened and Miss 
Mary L. Marquis had been secured as Principal. Many 
needed improvements in the buildings and equipment. 
had been made. Miss Marquis was admirably fitted for 
her position and the years she served the College were 
among its best. At this time a Visitation Committee 
was again appointed by Synod at the request of the 
Trustees which should from time to time visit the College, 
witness the work it was doing, learn what its needs were 
and in every way possible come into such sympathetic 
relations with the institution as that, by advice and CO-" 
operation, it could be helpful in furthering its interests. 
This Committee was continued for a number of years, | 
though its personnel was changed from time to time. It 
reported annually to Synod and its findings and sug- 
gestions were a substantial help in bringing the Synod 
and the College into closer relations and in giving the 
Synod a more intelligent understanding of the needs and| 
conditions of the institution. 

Everything at this time promised a new career for 
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|Albert Lea College and brighter days. In a measure 
\these hopes were realized. 

To the Synod of 1907 the Trustees reported that 
iduring the previous year ‘‘ Albert Lea College for Women 
ihas enjoyed the largest prosperity and greatest blessings 
in its history.’’ The College had been placed on a ‘‘cash 
lbasis.’’ The task of securing the first $50,000 of the pro- 
jposed $250,000 endowment was reported accomplished. 
Indeed $63,000 had been raised. A new building was re- 
ported erected. The ‘‘John Calvin Martin Bible School’’ 
lhad been established as a training school for missionary 
jand other forms of Christian work. The second year of 
the new management of the College showed the largest 
fenrollment in its history. There was a freshman class 
lof 18, and in all departments the enrollment was 185. It 
/was expected that this number would be increased to 200 
‘as the year advanced. These brighter days continued. 
In 1908 the College closed its year without a deficit for 
the current expenses of that year. Quite substantial in- 
crease in the Endowment Fund had been secured, a 
central heating plant, the gift of Mr. J. J. Hill, had been 
put in and a Science Hall was being erected. More than 
$60,000 was expended in these improvements. This fine 
report was most encouraging to Synod and to all the 
friends of the College. 

The next year, 1909, Synod again met in Albert Lea 
and was glad to note by personal observation the manifest 
growth and prosperity of the institution. The report of 
the Trustees as to the condition and prospects of the 
eollege continued favorable. The Science Hall had been 
completed; a Department of Home Economics had been 
established; $2,000 had been added to the $10,000 provid- 
ed for the Bible Training School by Mr. John Calvin 
Martin; and the Trustees had hopes of increasing this 


endowment to $30,000 in the near future; additional 
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ground, adjacent to the campus, had been secured, en- 
larging it from about seven acres to more than thirteen 
acres. <A certified statement of accounts showed assets 
to the amount of $233,177 with liabilities of $46,659. 
The latter were partially off-set by cash and pledges. | 

The previous year brought a change in the executive 
head of the College, Miss Mary L. Marquis having re- 
signed, Miss Annie B. Kiermeier had been appointed 
Principal. There were also a number of other changes 
in the faculty. 

This decade closed with the condition of the College 
favorable and its prospects bright. The Trustees report- 
ed to the Synod of 1910 that the accumulated debts of the 
previous year had been wiped out, except the portion in-~ 
curred by the enlargement of the campus. While there 
continued the need of funds, especially for endowment — 
to meet current expenses, there was a fair prospect, with : 
the efforts friends of the institution were then making, ~ 
that this great need would be met in the near future. 

Albert Lea College for Women seemed at this time am 
school that would not only live but grow and soon become 
one of the strong institutions of its kind in the Northwest. — 
Work of a high grade, a faithful band of consecrated — 
and capable teachers, seemed to insure this if the College — 
only had the financial support which might reasonably 
be expected from the Presbyterians of Minnesota. | 

The history of Macalester College during this period — 
is one of steady progress. The great incubus of debt— 
having been removed there was every prospect that the 
institution would live and it was hoped that endowment — 
could soon be secured. To the Synod of 1901, Acting 
President Wallace reported the previous year the best 
in the history of the institution in three particulars. ‘‘It ; 
graduated its largest class, enrolled its largest attendance 
and met its current expenses.’’ The enrollment that year 
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was 168, distributed as follows: Seniors, 14; Juniors, 
10; Sophomores, 20; Freshmen, 26; attendance in the 
Academy, 98. There were 25 ‘students of music, taking 
also one or more studies in College or Academy. Up to 
this time the College had graduated 102 alumni, of whom 
43 had entered the ministry and 14 were then in theo- 
logical seminaries. The number of professors and in- 
structors was 13. The total budget of expenses for the 
year was a little over $13,000. As has been stated, 
Maealester, as well as Albert Lea, had a Synodical Com- 
mittee of Visitation, which continued to render a needed 
service by bringing the College and the Synod into 
closer relations. This Committee was able to report di- 
rectly to Synod the conditions and needs of the institu- 
tion; and it proved a valuable auxiliary in many ways. 

The next year showed a slightly larger attendance, 
with the students being about equally divided between 
the College and the Academy. Of the students a con- 
siderable number came from other churches than the 
Presbyterian, which showed that the College was grow- 
ing in favor with sister denominations, and was being 
eonducted on a broad evangelical basis. 

Very flourishing Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. organiza- 
tions were maintained and constituted important features 
in the social and religious life of the College. 

The reports from Macalester throughout this decade 
continued to be favorable. There was progress in the 
number of students year by year; it required much ef- 
fort to keep out of debt but it was done; the College 
was hampered by lack of suitable equipment and build- 
ings as well as by its limitable income, but there was 
much to encourage the friends of the institution both in 
its condition and in its prospects. At the meeting of 
the Synod in 1904 a plan was presented by the Trustees 
for the union of Macalester and Albert Lea, thus re- 
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lieving the Synod from the burden of supporting two 


educational institutions covering largely the same — 


ground. 
~The plan seemed reasonable and feasible but it did 


not prove acceptable to the Trustees and friends of 


Albert Lea, probably because the local attachments of the 
latter College were too strong to be overcome. 

In 1904 a committee, consisting of one minister and 
one Elder from each Presbytery, was appointed, at the 
request of the Trustees of Macalester, to cooperate with 
a committee of the College in its effort to secure an en- 
dowment. Endowment from the beginning had been the 
dream of the friends of the College but now it was a 
program and soon was to be a realization. 

The enrollment of the College in 1905 passed the 200 
mark. The urgent needs of the College this year were 
stated to be, a president, a ladies’ hall, a science building, 
a gymnasium and a large productive endowment. The 
movement to secure the latter was stimulated by an 
offer from Mr. Andrew Carnegie to contribute $30,- 
000 for a Science Hall, on condition that $150,000 be 
raised by the College for its endowment. The need of a 
Ladies’ Hall being very urgent a special effort to raise 
$100,000 for its erection and for an endowment fund of 
$150,000 was inaugurated. Rev. A. B. Marshall, D. D., of 
Minneapolis consented to take the leadership of this 
movement and his church kindly released him for a time 


from his duties as pastor. The success of this effort was 


such that the corner stone of the new building was re- 
ported laid. It was duly completed at a cost of about 
$80,000; and very properly was named ‘‘ Wallace Hall.’’ 

This year Acting President Wallace resigned his posi- 
tion with a view to going East for awhile to do some 
special work. His absence from the College, even tem- 
porarily, was deeply regretted, for it meant a distinct loss 
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to the institution in many ways. The hope of his return 
in the not distant future was the only thing that recon- 
ciled the friends of the College to his departure. 

Dr. Wallace never sought the Presidency nor wished 
it. Only the seeming necessity of the case caused him 
to consent to occupy the position even of Acting Presi- 
dent. His heart and ambitions all lay in the work of 
teaching and scholarship. He was only too willing there- 
fore to lay aside the responsibilities of the Presidency 
at the earliest moment possible consistent with the wel- 
fare of the College. While elected President he was 
never formally inaugurated but only considered himself 
occupying the position until the time had come for secur- 
ing his successor. 

In accepting his resignation as Acting President the 
Trustees elected him Dean of the Faculty and granted 
him a year’s leave of absence. This he spent in New 
York City as an instructor in the White Bible Training 
School. On his return he was made Vice President of 
the College. 

His successor in the Presidency was T. Morey Hodg- 
man, LL. D., an experienced educator, who had occupied 
a professorship in the University of Nebraska; and who 
was to serve Macalester as President for some ten years. 
In 1907 the endowment of the College was reported as 
$138,000. Under the administration of President Hodg- 
man there was steady progress. In 1908 the working 
members of the Faculty were reported as 25. The en- 
rollment was 252, with 60 in the Freshman class. The 
effort to secure endowment was making progress. The 
General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
offered $75,000 for this purpose conditioned upon the 
College raising $225,000 from other sources for endow- 
ment and $150,000 for buildings. This offer was flatter- 


ing to the College as it was made after careful inquiry 
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as to its condition and prospects. Gifts from various | 


sources brought the endowment fund up to within $95,- 


000 of the total sum of $450,000 which was the immediate ~ 


ooal sought. 


A Bible Training henubenes was inaugurated under | 
the inspiration of an offer from Mr. John C. Martin of — 
New York City of $10,000 for this purpose provided $15,- — 
000 more was raised by the College. This condition was | 


met and the Bible chair endowed. 

The next year (1909) President Hodgman was rae to 
report the completion of the $450,000 Fund. This was 
a.great achievement and was made possible only through 
a few large gifts. $75,000 came from the Rockefeller 


General Education Board; $50,000 each from Mr. Andrew 


Carnegie and Mr. J. J. Hill; Mr. Frederick Weyerhaeuser 
gave $65,000; Mr. O. A. Robertson gave $25,000; Mr. 
R. C. Jefferson, $25,000; Mr. R. A. Kirk, Mr. T. B. Janney 
and Mr. W. H. Dunwoody gave each $20,000. Great was 
the rejoicing throughout Synod at this splendid result. 
The perpetuity of the College was thus assured, for it 
was now on a solid financial foundation. It needed many 
things still and much effort was necessary before even 
pressing needs could be met, but there were no longer 
fears as to its existence or its future. 

From the names of contributors to the Hid owen 
Fund, just given, it is evident that the College possessed 
friends and supporters not only of high standing in the 
business world but of large means and generous impulses 
who had confidence in the institution, its management 
and its future. | 

Great credit for all this is due to the Trustees through 
whose influence others had become interested in the Col- 
lege; and who themselves gave most generously. Year 
after year the Board reported the year closed without 
a deficit but it was not stated that this happy result was 
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only reached by its own members annually putting their 
hands in their pockets and contributing several thousand 
dollars to square accounts. 

By the action of the Trustees Prof. James Wallace, 
Ph. D., was made head of the Bible Department, recently 
founded and endowed. This was a most fitting appoint- 
ment and gave satisfaction to everyone. 

The next year (1910), the last of this decade, the total 
attendance was reported as 276 with the indications of an 
increase to over 300. One hundred and twenty-five new 
students entered this fall. These results were accom- 
plished without employing a field secretary or any special 
efforts being made to increase the attendance. The result 
shows the growing popularity of the institution. The dor- 
mitories were reported full. | 

Thus this period closes with the College on a firmer 
footing than ever before and having a bright outlook 
for the future. Both Colleges during this period re- 
ceived annual appropriations from the Board of Aid for 
Colleges. Without this help the task of maintaining 
them would have been still more difficult. 

At the suggestion of the General Assembly, Synod, at 
its meeting in 1903, on the recommendation of a special 
committee took steps toward establishing a Bible Train- 
ing School within its bounds. A Board of fifteen di- 
rectors was appointed for this purpose. Very little how- 
ever came of this movement. It was found impracticable 
to establish such a school, chiefly from lack of funds, but 
the Board held a number of Bible Institutes at Bemidji 
and elsewhere which were valuable in an educational 
as well as an inspirational way. The opportunity was 
thus given Sunday School teachers and others to obtain 
at least limited scholarly instruction in the Bible and 


in proper methods of Christian work. The attendance 
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was chiefly local, as was to be expected, but much good 
was accomplished. 

Later Synod’s committee on the subject. sought to — 
secure a Bible Training Department in Macalester Col- - 
lege. This was at last accomplished through the Martin 
Endowment just referred to. Albert Lea College already 
had such a department. Thus, with Bible Training De- 
partments in both Synodical Colleges, the need of a sepa- 
rate school for this purpose no longer existed. 

During this decade, as in all its previous history, 
Home Missions and Evangelism continued the creat ad- 
vance work of Synod in the State. This work in its 
nature and development has been already. fully described 
in the accounts of previous periods. Its essential char- 
acter did not change from year to year but there were 
constantly sought better methods of operation and altered 
conditions frequently called for new adaptions. Long 
continued methods, however excellent in their day, are 
apt to become outgrown and stereotyped so that their 
effectiveness is seriously impaired. Rev. R. N. Adams, 
D. D., Synodical Missionary, had a genius for discover-_ 
ing better ways of prosecuting this work and possessed 
a quick apprehension of the fact when old methods had 
become outworn. 

During this decade four objectives were steadily kept 
in view in all Home Mission work: Ist. Synodical Self 
Support—that is that Synod should contribute to the — 
Board’s Treasury an amount equal to that received from 
the Board. 2nd. To accomplish this, a contribution for 
the Board from every church with enlarged offerings from 
churches already contributing. 3rd. General Evangelis- 
tie effort, with special evangelistic services, personal 
evangelism and emphasizing the evangelistic note in all 
work and plans. 4th. Pastors at Large in every 
Presbytery. 
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It was generally felt throughout the Synod that Min- 
nesota, with her many strong churches, her material 
prosperity, and the wealth of some of her city congrega- 
tions, should no longer be dependent upon the Board to 
support her Mission work. There was no thought how- 
ever of doing her Mission work independently of the 
Board, but there was the desire to no longer be dependent, 
but to send to New York as much money as was received 
from New York. | 

This would naturally result in more freedom of action 
in carrying on our local work. Where a Synod is con- 
tributing as much as it is receiving, the Board is always 
quite willing to give its committees large liberty in the 
distribution of Mission funds. So, as a result, if a Synod 
becomes self supporting it becomes almost automatically 
also self administering in its local work. Synodieal self 
support became thus a goal sought during this decade. 
Great progress was made toward this end. 

In 1901 Synod received from the Board for its Home 
Mission work $22,126. It contributed that year to the 
Board’s Treasury $3,845. In 1903 it received $21,484 
and gave $4,279. In 1906 there was a marked advance 
toward the goal. The amount given was $14,825. 1907 
showed $14,223 contributed, which included gifts from 
Women’s Societies, Y. P..S. C. E. and Sabbath Schools. 
The next year the amount given rose to $19,317 and the 
Board expended within the bounds of Synod $23,446. 
This brought Synod to within $4,129 of self support. In 
1909 the total contributions of Synod to Home Missions 
from churches and societies was $22,015. This was prac- 
tically self support but the self support sought was to 
have the offerings of the churches for the Board’s Treas- 
ury equal the amount drawn out for the support of the 
Mission work in the State without counting the contribu- | 
tions of the women and young people. That much to 
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be desired consummation was however yet to come. 
The progress made towards it however was most gratify- 
ing. It is well to remember however that the amount sent 
to the Board’s Treasury by no means included all given 
to the cause. Some churches were spending considerable 
sums in local Mission work. This money did not go 
through the Board’s Treasury but was divectly expended. 
Therefore while the Board received in 1909 from the 
Synod $22,015, the Synod is eredited in the minutes of 
the General Assembly with $37,946 contributed to the 


er 


cause. The difference indicates the large sum that was 


being given directly by churches and individuals. 
During this period action was taken by the Synod giv- 
ing its Home Mission Committee, a more direct and posi- 
tive supervision over the work within its bounds. Hither- 
to this Committee had had a general supervision, in that 
it had counselled with and, to some extent, directed the 
Synodical Superintendent in his plans and labors; it had 
presented annual reports to Synod of the conditions and 
progress of the work; and had more or less guided and 


stimulated the activities of the Presbyterial Committees, — 


but it had no direct authority or management of the 
Home Mission work of the Synod as a whole. 

Now it was proposed to give this committee also pow- 
ers of administration throughout the State, so that it 
would have control and guidance over not only the op- 
erations of the Synodical Missionary, but all of his sub- 
ordinates. | 

Therefore the Synod of 1908 took action making the 
Home Mission Committee also an Administration Commit- 
tee and changing its title to that of ‘‘Home Mission and 
Administration Committee. ’’ 

The General Assembly of 1907 adopted a system of 
district administration of Home Mission work. The 
Synods of Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota and South 
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Dakota were therefore combined in one general field to 
be known as the ‘‘ District of the Northwest.’’ 

Rey. R. N. Adams, D. D., was made Superintendent 
of this district, continuing in that position until 1912. 
This left vacant the position of Synodical Superintend- 
ent. Partly because it was thought that Dr. Adams would 
still be able to exercise a sufficient supervision over the 
work in Minnesota and partly because it was supposed 
that the increased powers and wider duties of Synod’s 
Home Mission Committee, then contemplated and soon 
to be effected, would render the need of a Synodical Su- 
perintendent less essential, this Synod took the following 
action ‘‘without abolishing the office of Synodical Super- 
intendent and without prejudicing future action, in view 
of the fact that all of our Presbyteries are supplied with 
Pastor Evangelists, we recommend that no application be 
made for the services of a Synodical Superintendent for 
the coming year.’’ This policy was continued during the 
rest of this decade. 

These changes marked the beginning of a movement 
that was to eventuate in the Synod’s full supervision of 
its own Home Mission work under the Home Board. 

For several years during this period, an ‘‘ Advisory 
Couneil on Church Extension’’ was held annually in New 
York City by appointment of the General Assembly. Our 
Synod, with other Synods, was represented by a delegate. 
The object of this council was to confer in regard to the 
general work of Home Missions and church extension in- 
eluding Church Erection and Sunday School work, with 
special reference to improved methods of operation and 
a better understanding of conditions in various parts of 
the nation-wide field. It was hoped also as a result of 
these conferences that self supporting Synods, then ear- 
rying on their own Home Mission work entirely independ- 
ent of the Board, might be led to accept some plan of 
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co-ordinating their work with that of the Board so that 
if consolidation was not feasible these Synods might have 
at least the advantage of the Board’s cooperation and 
wide experience in carrying on their work. It was hoped 
also by these conferences to prevent other Synods, as 
they became self supporting, from withdrawing from the 
Board in the conduct of their own Home Mission work. 
The Stated Clerk of Synod, Rev. Maurice D. Edwards, 
D. D., was chosen to represent Synod at the meetings of 
the Couneil in 1909 and in 1910. ; 

A new branch of local Home Mission work that sprang 
up during this decade and which was to occupy a large 
place in the missionary activities of the Synod for many 
years was that of work in the lumber camps of Northern 
_Minnesota. The pioneer and hero of this work was Rey, 
Frank E. Higgins who, when he first began it, was pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church of Bemidji. Living in. the 
logging region of the State and seeing something of the 
life and spiritual needs of the thousands of men laboring 
in the woods during the winter and spring, he became 
deeply interested in their welfare. Soon he began visit- 
ing their camps and holding services among them as he 
had opportunity and his church duties allowed. For this’ 
work he was admirably qualified physically, tempera- 
mentally and spiritually. Strong of body, robust, fear- 
less, possessing tact and remarkable powers of adapta- 
tion, he knew how to reach the men he was after. He 
was their friend and companion; he could approach them 
on their own level; he knew their problems and tempta- 
tions; he was untiring in his labors for their good. He 
not only preached the gospel to them in their camps, but 
when they came to town and, through drinking and gam- 
bling, got into trouble it was Frank Higgins who helpe 
them out. To enter a saloon and rescue a drunken man 
who was being robbed; to sit up all night with a man 
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crazed with liquor; or help a man, ‘‘down and out,’’ to 
vet on his feet or reach his home, was all a part of his 
work and was often done. 


A LUMBER JACK SERVICE 
Rev. Frank E. Higgins, Leader 


If a man disturbed his meetings and could not other- 
wise be quieted, he did not hesitate to put him out by 
force. . Stoutly built and muscular, accustomed to hard 
labor in his youth, able to swing an axe with the best of 
them, there were few of these men who were his equal 
in a physical contest. Yet if he ejected a man for persist- 
ently trying to break up a meeting he bore him no ill- 
will and sometimes afterward made him a loyal friend 
and supporter. It is well said that when God has a great 
work to do He raises up a man to do it. If ever there 
Was a man raised up to do a special work for God and 
humanity it was Frank E. Higgins. In 1902 he gave up 
his pastorate at Bemidji and accepted an appointment by 


the General Assembly’s Committee to labor as an evan- 
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velist in the lumber camps of Northern Minnesota. His 
erowing work was first brought to the attention of Synod 
at its meeting in St. Paul in October, 1903, when Mr. 
Higgins by invitation gave some account of his labors. 
Synod was so interested in his story that it passed reso- 


REV. FRANK EK. HIGGINS 
Sky Pilot of the Lumber Camps 


lutions commending his work and ealling the attention 
of the firms and corporations directly interested in the 


lumber trade to the moral and religious needs of the 
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men in the logging camps. Churches also were urged to 
send religious or good literature to Mr. Higgins for dis- 
tribution among them. The next year Synod appointed 
a committee to cooperate with Mr. Higgins in his work. 

In 1908 this committee reported services held in fifty 
different camps, in which there were about three thousand 
men, and that about four tons of good literature had been 
distributed among them. This work was soon after as- 
sumed by the Board of Home Missions and being regu- 
larly reported upon each year by Synod’s Home Mission 
Committee, the special committee on ‘‘ Work in the Lum- 
ber Camps’’ was discontinued. 

The Women’s Synodical Home Missionary Society 
continued its splendid work during this period. It was 
an ever growing work. While there was not an advance 
in all particulars every year, there was progress on the 
whole. The watchword ‘‘advance’’ seems to have been 
the Society’s motto. It was always a gratification to re- 
ceive annually the Society’s reports, and often these re- 
ports shamed the men as they told of unceasing labor in 
the good cause and increasing gifts. In 1901 the Society 
reported $6,681 sent to the Board’s treasury. In 1909 
the amount was $11,124, an increase of over sixty per 
cent. It was during this decade, in 1905, that Mrs. E. J. 
Pomeroy, the first President of the Society, completed 
twenty years of service in that position. Much of the 
Society’s success during these years was due to her effi- 
cient and.faithful labors. On account of failing health 
she retired from active service during this decade and 
was succeeded in the presidency by Mrs. Charles P. Noyes 
of St. Paul who continued in office from 1905 to 1910. 

In connection largely with the Home Mission work, 
Evangelism was specially emphasized during this period. 
In 1902 Rev. Cleland B. McAfee, D. D., representing the 
General Assembly’s Committee on Evangelistic Work pre- 
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sented the matter to Synod. In resolutions adopted, this 
nation-wide movement to promote evangelism was hearti- 
ly commended and pastors, elders and congregations were 
urged to give special attention to evangelistic efforts dur- 
ing the winter. Each Presbytery was directed to appoint — 
an Evangelistic Committee in conformity to the general” 
movement throughout the Church. An Evangelistic Com-7 
mittee of nine members was appointed by Synod. 

This Committee went actively to work. <A year later — 
it was able to report seven evangelists, commissioned by 
the Assembly’s Committee to labor in Minnesota; and 
they, together with the pastors on the field, held special 
services at seventy different places. The evangelists la-_ 
bored on an average four months each within the bounds 
of Synod. | 

This work was continued for several years with fine 
results, but toward the end of the decade it was discon- 
tinued in the form in which it had been hitherto carried 
on. An Assembly’s Committee was no longer looked to 
either to direct or finance such efforts. The work fell 
more largely on the Pastors and Pastors at Large within 
the Synod. While it thus, as a general movement, largely — 
ceased, there were frequent evangelistic services held 
throughout the State. Many churches were thus blessed — 
and strengthened. The growing numbers received into 
the Church year by year on Confession of Faith was 
largely due to such efforts. The amount of blessing thus 
received by those already in the Church cannot be tab- 
ulated but the general progress of the Church throughout 
this period bears testimony to the fact that the Spirit of 
God was working in the hearts and lives of His people, 
whether His presence was manifested in special services 
or in the ordinary ministrations of the Word. 

In close connection with these evangelistic efforts and 


the Home Mission work, often a part of it, was the work 
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of Sunday School Missions. This important and funda- 
mental part of the Church’s great task continued to be 
pressed during this period under the able leadership of 
R. F. Sulzer, Superintendent. The story of his labors 
and those of his assistants is much the same as in the 
previous years. About an equal number of laborers were 
at work on the field, one for each Presbytery being sought, 
although not always to be had. Hach year many new 
schools were organized and old schools revived; hun- 
dreds of schools were visited and encouraged; quantities 
of religious literature were distributed, new and desti- 
tute regions were explored with reference to establishing 
schools; thousands of families were visited and religious 
counsel given; special evangelistic services were held at 
many points; and the whole field was covered, as well 
as the limited number of workers would permit. 

One feature of the work of these years specially em- 
phasized was Sunday School Institutes. Teachers and 
workers in a neighborhood or district, as many as could 
be gathered, were assembled for a few days’ study of the 
Bible and methods of Sunday School work, under com- 
petent instructors. The object was both educational and 
inspirational. In the new regions, when a school was 
organized such material for teachers and officers was se- 
eured as the field furnished. Often these workers, how- 
ever willing and devoted, were without training or ex- 
perience in teaching. Many possessed only a limited 
knowledge of the Bible and were thus inadequately 
equipped for their duties. Even a few days of compe- 
tent instruction and leadership in a Bible Institute were 
of great practical value to such and meant much for the 
better conduct of the schools and classes under their 
care. 

These institutes were held in different parts of the 
field and culminated in a Synodical Institute held just 
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previous to the meeting of Synod and in the same place 


where that body met. These gatherings had a large at-— 
tendance. Speakers of note were secured, often a Sec-- 


retary or representative of the Sunday School Board was 


present. Great good was thus accomplished for the bet-_ 


terment of the work and its more vigorous prosecution. 
The statistics presenting the results of a single year’s 
labors, that of 1906-1907, which is typical of other years 
will indicate the amount and variety of the work accom- 
plished by Superintendent Sulzer and his colaborers: 


New schools organized, 38; teachers and scholars in the- 
same, 1,026; Sunday Schools reorganized, 29; scholars — 


and teachers in the same, 816; Sunday Schools visited 


and encouraged, 529; number of miles traveled, 93,448; 
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number of evangelistic meetings conducted, 505; ad-_ 
dresses delivered, 1,702; conversions reported, 531; num-— 


ber uniting with Presbyterian Churches, 371; families vis-— 


ited, 6,686; tracts given away, 1,024; Bibles and Testa- 
ments distributed, 289; volumes sold or given away, 246; 
Sunday School Institutes held, 52; Presbyterian Churches 
organized, 4; preaching points established, 14. As the 
Sunday School missionaries did colporteur work as well 


“a 


> ean 


as establish and foster Sunday Schools, some of these — 
statistics belong properly to that branch of their activi- © 


ties. 

The importance, extent and success of this Sunday 
School Mission work as conducted by Mr. R. F. Sulzer 
and his assistants is evidenced from the fact that Min- 
nesota received a larger share of the Board’s money and 
workers than almost any other Synod. In many respects 
it was thus a banner Synod of the Church in this partic- 
ular line of work. 

While Home Mission work in its various phases occu- 


pied so large a part in the activities of Synod during — 


this period, as in all its history, the claims of world-wide 
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evangelism were not forgotten, but, as in previous years, 
the work on the foreign field continued to be remembered 
and that with increasing gifts and a widening circle of 
supporters. 

The Synod of Minnesota, as we have seen, is itself the 
offspring of Foreign Missions. It would have been 
strange indeed had she forgotten her mother or suffered 
her interests to be neglected. So the effort was steadily 
kept up, during this decade, to stimulate contributions 
to this great cause. Efforts were made to enlist every 
church, every communicant, every adherent and every 
child in its support. The greatest factor in this work was 
the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society in the Church, 
the Presbytery and the Synod. This organization con- 
tinued to work with unabated devotion and energy. It 
seemed never content with what it had already achieved, 
but each year set a higher standard and sought to in- 
crease its gifts. In some years more than half the total 
amount contributed to this cause by the Synod came 
from the women of the Church or at least through their 
treasury. It sought to educate the children and develop 
an interest among the young in the Sunday School. One 
of the most effective organizations among the younger 
children was the ‘‘Busy Bee’’ Society of the Primary 
Sunday Schools. This Society was based upon the idea 
that the entire school was a mission band. Each Sunday 
some reference was made to the work of missions and a 
missionary text was repeated. Little bee hives were 
given each scholar to keep in the home and every child 
Was encouraged to put pennies in these hives from time 
to time. Once a year a general meeting was held on a 
week day afternoon. There was a missionary program, 
the bee hives were brought and emptied; the pennies 
eounted and refreshments served. This plan for interest- 
ing and enlisting young children in the work proved very 
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effective where it was properly tried. Originating in ~ 
Minnesota it spread to some other parts of the Church. 
During this decade the Society was called to mourn ~ 
the death of Mrs. Charlotte O. Van Cleve, the founder 
and mother of the Society. She passed away in a good 
old age, having lived a life full of active labors for the — 
Master and will long be remembered for her beautiful, 
consecrated life. She was not only a pioneer, but one of _ 
the truly great women of the State. If ever Minnesota — 
has a Hall of Fame, ‘‘Mother’’ Van Cleve is entitled to 
a place in it. As a tribute to her memory the Society 
resolved to establish the Charlotte O. Van Cleve Memorial 
Scholarship in the Shantung Union College in China. The 
$1,250 necessary to accomplish this was soon obtained. — 
Among the men the outstanding feature of this dec- 
ade, relating to Missions was the Men’s Forward Move- 
ment. This was national in its scope, being inaugurated 
by the Foreign Board and the General Assembly. Its 
object was to enlist the men of the Church directly in 
this work by a missionary organization of their own. 
To leave it all to the women and young people, with the 
men having no larger or more direct part than to make 
a contribution when the plate was passed, was thought 
to be neither just to them nor the cause. So the scheme | 
of the Men’s Forward Movement was devised to give 
them a greater and more direct share in the work. It 
reached a large measure of success. The men of the 
Chureh took hold of the matter with enthusiasm. In a 
number of the stronger churches they began having their 
own missionary or missionaries on the field at home or 
abroad. The result was enlarged gifts to the cause and 
a wider, deeper interest in the work. The women and 
young people no longer had the field to themselves. The 
support of the foreign work by the Synod thus had five 
sources: church offerings, women’s societies, Men’s For- 
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ward Movement, Christian Endeavor and the Sunday 
Schools. The result was a growing and more widespread 
interest in the cause throughout the churches and the 
Synod, enlarged contributions during the decade and 
more young people offering themselves for the work 
abroad. 


The first year, 1901, the total contributions of Synod 
to this cause were $11,747, the last year, 1910, they were 
$24,425, or more than double that amount. 


The other Boards of the Chureh and their work re- 
ceived also constant attention by Synod and its commit- 
tees during this period as in previous years. Every year 
reports were presented of the progress of the work in 
each field and what part in it had been taken by Min- 
nesota. Thus, Ministerial Relief, Education, Aid for Col- 
leges, Church Erection and Freedmen were causes which 
were annually presented and considered. Necessarily 
there was usually the same story essentially to be told 
each year of what had been done to stimulate the inter- 
est and increase the offerings of the churches. The 
statistical table for this period which follows, shows at 
a glance what was given to those various causes each 
year. While the amounts contributed annually to par- 
ticular objects vary, yet there is a marked advance on 
the whole. Usually an apparent falling off in one year, 
is due to some special efforts or gifts in the previous 
year which were not repeated. 

In 1901: the total benevolent offerings of Synod were 
$58,485. The next year they were $91,580. In 1907 
they passed the one hundred thousand mark and con- 
tinued above that figure the rest of the decade. In 1910 
they were $209,668. This doubling of contributions in 
one year and their continuance at that high level was 


due chiefly to the large sums raised for the Synodical 
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colleges. Congregational expenditures show no such 
erowth, though there was a gradual increase. é 

The total sum raised for benevolent objects during ~ 
this decade was $1,269,763. The total sum contributed 
the previous decade for benevolence was $691,984. Thus 
contributions for such objects show an increase of 80 per 
cent. Congregational expenditures for. this period were ; 
$3,176,114; an increase over the previous decade of 43 
per cent. The total amounts raised for all purposes dur- 
ing the two decades were respectively $2,907,673 and $4,- 
445,877. This is an increase of $1,538,204, or 53 per cent. 
The details are indicated in the statistical table on page 
285. 

During this decade the principles of systematic giv- 
ing and stewardship were more and more emphasized by 
Synod, its Presbyteries and its churches. Gradually the 
old system, or lack of system, of taking an annual col- | 
lection for the Boards or depending upon special appeals 
was giving way to these improved methods. The Synod, 
as well as the whole Church, was thus moving forward in 
its beneficence to the better method of the every member 
canvass and the weekly giving of later days. The change 
was not accomplished in a year or a decade for a great 
deal of educational work had first to be done as well as 
not a little experimenting, but there was gradual ad- 
vancement, more and more the Church generally was re- 
alizing that the newer ways were more scriptural and 
more effective than the old methods. 

Work among the Young People of our churches was 
steadily pushed and each year received attention at the 
meetings of Synod. The annual reports of the commit: 
tees showed a gradual advance, with a growing interest 
among the young people, and the development of new — 
methods of activity. The number of Christian Endeavor 
Societies increased yearly until they became almost uni- 
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versal. Synod’s committee, in 1910, stated that there 


were about 6,000 of these young people organized into 208 
societies. The increase in new members was reported as 
1,368. Gratifying as was this exhibit yet there were then 


# 


about a hundred of our churches which had no young 
people’s organizations. Most of these, of course, were’ 
small and many were without pastors. These Societies 


gave the previous year to Home and Foreign Missions, 
$2,594. 


The great causes of Temperance and Sabbath Obsery-— 


ance continued to occupy more or less attention at each — 


meeting of Synod. Every proper movement to promote 
temperance received the endorsement of the body. 


4 


Following the action of the General Assembly in 1907, E 
which reaffirmed the uniform custom of the Chureh not 


to appoint official representatives on any non-ecclecias- 


tical organizations, Synod declined to name delegates to — 


represent it on the Anti-Saloon League but it gave, at 


each session, a sympathetic hearing to the representative 


of this organization and a hearty approval of its work. 


Synod was unanimous in supporting local option, pro- 


hibition and total abstinence. Again and again it gave — 


its warm endorsement to the work of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union and it urged churches and min- 
isters to ineuleate the principles of temperance both from 
the pulpit and in the Sunday School. Always thus Synod 
gave forth no uncertain sound upon this vital subject. 
The cause of Sabbath Observance received a like econ- 
sideration and endorsement at every regular meeting of 
the body. A great deal of attention was given year by 
year to the wide-spread desecration of the day not only 


by non-church goers but by many inside the churches. — 


Pastors were urged to preach on the law and sanctity of © 
the Sabbath; superintendents and teachers were exhorted ~ 


to present the subject often to their scholars; and church — 
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members generally were repeatedly enjoined to exalt the 
Fourth Commandment in their own lives and conduct. 
Every movement for a better enforcement of the Sunday 
laws of the State received the hearty support of Synod. 
So far as the testimony and influence of Synod could go 
therefore it thus worked constantly for a better observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day. 

One of the great advance movements of this decade 
was the organization of Men’s Brotherhoods. Following 
the action and recommendations of the General Assem- 
bly, the Synod of 1905 appointed a committee ‘‘to pro- 
mote the organization of Men’s Societies or Brotherhoods 
for religious work among men; and, if practicable, to 
arrange for a State Convention of Men’s Societies, Bible 
Classes and Men’s Clubs.’’ Such a committee was ap- 
pointed and on its recommendation, at the next meeting 
of Synod a permanent committee on the ‘‘Presbyterian 
Brotherhood’’ was provided for. This was the beginning 
of a movement that has continued to the present time; 
and has been the means of accomplishing great good in 
the extension of the Master’s Kingdom. 

Before this the men had a small place in the general 
activities of the Church unless they were officers or 
teachers; and even then their fields of labor were lm- 
ited. Beside attendance at the services of the Church 
and contributing to its work very little was expected 
of them. They were not organized as were the women 
and young people. No distinctive duties were assigned 
them. In no way were they banded together in any 
general and systematic manner to promote mutual fel- 
lowship and, as a body, to do definite work for men or 
any one else. There were exceptions to all this, it is true, 
in individual churches but such churches were few. <A 


Men’s Bible Class was about as far as even the stronger 
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churches went in any kind of organized effort for men 
or by men. 

This new movement very generally changed all this. 
Under various names and with differing plans and meth- 
ods of operation men’s organizations began to multiply 
throughout the Synod. The Committee on the subject 
reported in 1907 such organizations in all the Presbyteries 
but one. The total number of Men’s Societies at this 
time was twenty, though doubtless there were others that _ 
had not reported. Some were Bible Classes, a few were 
called ‘‘Brotherhoods,’’ others bore such titles as ‘‘Civie 
League,’’ ‘‘Get-Together Club,’’ ‘‘Help a Man Brother- 
hood,’’ ‘‘Sunshine Club,’’ and other names. All, how- 
ever, had a common object to promote fellowship and 
organized cooperation of men in some kind of good work. 

Gradually, as the movement spread, special names 
were dropped and such organizations more generally — 
adopted the simple name of ‘‘Brotherhood’’ as embracing — 
everything for which they stood. This was desirable 
and promoted greater uniformity among the Societies in 
their objects, methods of work, and forms of organiza- 
tion. 

These Brotherhoods, beside their general object of 
promoting Christian fellowship and mutual helpfulness 
among themselves, took up such work as Bible study, 
the support in whole or in part of missionaries at home 
and abroad, evangelistic work for men, civie reform, so- 
cial service, the upbuilding of the local church and any 
other kinds of special work that appealed to them. The 
whole movement was no doubt inspired and guided by 
the Spirit of God, and has accomplished much for the 
upbuilding of the Kingdom. Its greatest work in our 
Synod, however, was to be achieved in the later history 
of the body. 
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One of the important questions that perplexed Synod 
during this decade, as it did the entire Church, related 
to the increasing number of names on the Reserve Roll 
of church members. This Roll was a list of communicants 
who had moved beyond the bounds of the parish to which 
they belonged without taking letters. There was a pro- 
vision in the Book of Discipline, Section 49, which al- 
lowed sessions after two years’ absence to place such 
names on a separate list, so that they were no longer 
counted active members nor were they included in the 
membership reported annually to the Presbytery. A 
committee reported on the subject to the Synod of 1906, 
stating that in the previous four years 5,000 names of 
absent or lapsed members had been transferred to this 
Reserve Roll, or Suspended Roll, as it began about this 
time to be designated by the General Assembly. As most 
of these members were practically lost to the Church, the 
condition involved was serious. ‘To at least lessen the 
evil, Synod instructed sessions only to place on such a 
list the names of those who properly belonged there and 
not to put on it the names of members who had not 
moved away nor been lost track of, but had simply ab- 
sented themselves from the services and neglected their 
church duties because of disaffection or loss of interest. 
Pastors and sessions were urged, to exercise a close su- 
pervision over all absent members, to endeavor to secure 
their transfer to another church when they had moved 
away and to seek by every possible means to win back 
to the Church those who, from any cause, may have ab- 
sented themselves or were otherwise neglecting their 
church duties. 

The growing importance of the State University and 
the increasing number of Presbyterian students in at- 
tendance there led the Synod of 1903 to appoint a com- 
mittee to inquire into the relations of the Church and 
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the University, and to suggest methods for fostering a| 
closer connection between the Church and the students, 
especially those of Presbyterian affiliations or antece- 
dents. At this time there were 3,846 students enrollell 
in the institution. It was generally felt that a responsi: 
bility rested upon our Church, as upon other churches, 
to provide for the moral and religious safeguarding of} 
these young people. The University, being a state insti 
tution, could not directly provide for religious instruc 
tion or oversight, beyond at least chapel services. While 
some of the faculty were men of Christian faith, others | 
were not. It was supposed that the latter would at least | 
teach nothing to disturb the Christian faith of students, ; 
yet inadvertently or knowingly, some did. Especially was | 
this the case where secular studies touched upon the 
realm of religion. Beside, while a large number of the: 
students lived in the Twin Cities and therefore were still | 
surrounded by the atmosphere of the home and the. 
Church, the larger proportion came from sections of the) 
State more or less distant and therefore enjoyed the help” 
of neither. There was no question therefore, of the ur- 
gent need of something being done for the spiritual over-— 
sight of these young people. If the necessary means could 
have been secured to meet the expense of employing a 
student pastor the problem would have been compara- 
tively simple, but there were no adequate funds available 
for such a purpose. This Synod, therefore, while com 
mending the work done at the University by the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations; au- 
thorized its committee, if the necessary funds could be 
obtained, to secure the services of some theological grad- 
uate to conduct courses of study in the English Bible 
for University students, and to interest himself specially 
in the welfare of those of Presbyterian antecedents. This 


committee was also instructed to secure, if possible, a 
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building near the campus as a social center for such stu- 
dents and to inquire into the feasibility of raising suffi- 
cient funds for the purchase and maintenance of the 
same. In addition, the committee was requested to ob- 
tain the names of all students at the University who were 
members of or affiliated with the Presbyterian Church, 
and communicate with them in the name of the Synod, 
assuring them of Synod’s deep interest in their spiritual 
welfare and urging upon them the importance of church 
attendance, Bible study and Christian activity while at- 
tending the University. It was estimated that, at this 
time, some five hundred Presbyterian students were en- 
rolled in the institution. Very fittingly, Rev. Charles 
F’. Hubbard, then pastor of the Andrew Church, which 
was located near the University, was made chairman of 
this committee. | 

This was the beginning of a work which was to be 
continued in various ways and with more or less vigor 
and success until the present time. The effort was at first 
made to secure the cooperation of other churches to make 
it thus an interdenominational work as it was thought 
that this would relieve it of all suspicion of being a 
propagandist scheme. Little, however, came of this plan. 

It was found difficult to awaken the interest of the 
ehurches of Synod in this work for Presbyterian students 
in any large and practical way. While every one was 
sympathetic and felt the need of such effort only a small 
response was made to appeals for funds to support it. 

In 1906 the name of this committee was changed to 
that of the Committee on ‘‘Religious Work at the State 
University.’’ While little was done during the remainder 
of this decade to secure either a Religious Director, la- 
boring under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., or a Student 
Pastor, working under Presbyterian or interdenomina- 
tional control, yet valuable work was done by the An- 
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drew Presbyterian Church, its pastor, session and mem-_ 
bers, in inviting students to make their church home with © ; 
them and in other ways seeking their spiritual welfare 5 
and oversight. 

During this decade, in 1901, a new Standing Rule was 
adopted, devoting half of the afternoon sessions and all 
the evening sessions to devotional services and discus- 
sions. It had always been the custom, as has been stated, 
to devote the evening sessions to popular addresses and — 
devotional services though occasionally, under pressure — 
of time, a imited amount of business was then transacted, 4 
but to give up half the time in the afternoon to such 
services Was an innovation. The reason for this change — 
was a general desire to have more time for devotional 
and cultural purposes. Many ministers and elders, espe- 
cially those coming from the smaller cities and towns, 
either grew weary of a whole day spent in the routine 
of business or felt that it would be more profitable for” 
them to hsten for a part of the time to addresses on 
practical themes relating to Christian work and life. 
Many of them seldom had the privilege of listening to 
such speakers of note as usually attended the meetings 
of Synod. Therefore the change was made and has since ~ 
been continued. It was thought at first that this short- 
ening of the time for the transaction of business would 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to clear the docket 
but such fears proved unfounded in practice. It may 
have resulted in shorter speeches and less debate but the 
business has been satisfactorily attended to without 
crowding or undue haste. 

It was a part of the provisions of this new Standing _ 
Rule that ‘‘each Presbytery shall at its spring meeting 
select a topic and name a speaker to present the same, 
which topic and name are to be forwarded to Synod’s” 
Committee on Benevolence and Finance to aid them in~ 
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preparing a program for the discussions of Synod.’’ This 
was no doubt a help to the Committee in preparing for 
these popular afternoon meetings and tended not only to 
give variety to the addresses but to present topics in 
which different Presbyteries were specially interested. 

In 1902 oceurred a wide-spread coal strike in the East 
which, at the time of the meeting of Synod, President 
Roosevelt was attempting to settle. Synod, alive to the 
seriousness of the situation, especially in view of the near 
approach of winter, without attempting to go into the 
merits of the case or taking sides, expressed its sympathy 
with the President in his efforts to end the controversy and 
pledged him its moral support in any measures he might 
devise for that purpose. This incident was small in it- 
self but it indicates Synod’s sensitiveness to everything 
that concerned the welfare of the Nation and its sympa- 
thetic interest in a peaceful solution of a very threaten- 
ing labor dispute. 

This same year the Western Presbyterian, the sueces- 
sor of the Northwestern Presbyterian, published at Min- 
neapolis, was consolidated with the Interior of Chicago. 
However wise or necessary as a business deal this trans- 
action may have been, it was considered a distinct loss 
to Presbyterianism in Minnesota and the adjacent ter- 
ritory. This publication, begun in a small way a number 
of years before and already referred to, was a great help 
in keeping the work of Synod before the people and it 
was scarcely to be hoped that that work would receive 
a like attention from a paper published so far away and 
having so much wider interests. Synod expressed its ap- 
preciation of the valuable services that had been ren- 
dered Presbyterianism in Minnesota and the Northwest 
by the Western Presbyterian and its editors, Revs. J. S. 
Sherrill and J. C. Faries. As a partial compensation for 
the loss of our own paper the Interior introduced into 
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its columns a Minnesota Department which was continued 
for some time but was not permanent. | 

The Synod of 1908 passed strong resolutions depre- 
cating the prevalent lawlessness throughout the country, 
which was manifested in numerous lynchings and much 
mob violence. It also condemned the widespread “‘graft”’ 
of that day whereby politics were corrupted, laws made 
futile by bribery, and positions of public power and 
trust were almost openly purchased. The resolutions 
were ordered read from the pulpit of every church and 
a copy was sent to the President of the United States. 

One of the undenominational agencies for Christian 
work which has always received the approval and sup- 
port of the ministers of Synod and the membership of its 
churches was the American Tract Society but when Rev. 
T. H. Cleland, D. D., of Duluth was appointed by this | 
Society its Field Secretary for the Northwest, the interest 
of the Synod in its work was naturally deepened. As a 
result a standing committee on the American Tract So-— 
ciety was appointed in 1906 and was continued from 
year to year. 

There having been a growing sense of the need of 
having closer relations with the Board of Publication and _ 
Sunday School work, especially in securing supplies and 
printed matter for our ministers, churches and Sunday 
Schools, the Synod of 1906 requested the Board to estab- 
lish a Depository in Minneapolis. This request, how- 
ever, was not granted, as the Board did not think. that 
the amount of business that would probably be received — 
would justify the larger expense involved, especially as 
most of this business could be handled through the Chi- 
eago Depository. 

A plan to better promote cooperation and comity be- 
tween the Evangelical churches in their Home Mission 
work and especially to see that needy fields were supplied 
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with gospel privileges was adopted by the Synod of 1908 
which authorized the appointment of representatives on 
a proposed Interdenominational Commission. Other de- 
nominations approving the plan, a joint meeting of their 
representatives was held in Minneapolis, February 25, 
1908. The following churches were represented: Bap- 
tist, Congregational, Disciples, Free Baptists, Methodists 
and Presbyterians. A constitution was adopted to be pre- 
sented to the several denominations represented at their 
next annual meetings. A year later the constitution hav- 
ing been ratified by the Baptists, Congregational, Free 
Baptists and Presbyterian denominations, another meet- 
ing of the Commission was held, at which the general sit- 
uation and needs of the State were discussed. Other 
meetings, nine in all, were held and much time as well as 
thought was given to the consideration of plans of work. 
The result of the activities of this Commission was that 
up to the meeting of Synod in 1909 the southern counties 
of the State had been canvassed with reference to the 
denominational situation in every city, village and town- 
ship. This survey, as the Commission reports, revealed 
both an unexpected and gratifying lack of overcrowding 
and an equally unexpected religious neglect of consid- 
erable rural districts. It was the plan of the Commission 
to complete this survey, and by publicity and conference 
to prevent duplication of work. The Commission also 
sought close relations with the Federal Council of Church- 
es of Christ in America, to secure its sympathy, counsel 
and cooperation in its labors. 

This movement toward closer relations and coopera- 
tion with sister churches in our work seemed full of prom- 
ise for the future. How far it succeeded in securing the 
results sought belongs to a later period. Certainly its be- 
ginning was auspicious and every one hoped for its suc- 
cess, 
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The latter part of this decade, in 1908, Synod, fol- 
lowing the example of the General Assembly, adopted 
the plan of establishing an Executive Commission, con- 
sisting of the chairmen of the several Presbytery Com- 
mittees on Systematic Beneficence. The special function 
of this Commission was to correspond and cooperate with 
the Executive Commission of the General Assembly with 
reference to preparing a budget of benevolences for the 
Synod, Presbyteries and churches, as well as to present 
from time to time, approved plans for church finance 
and benevolence. Similar commissions were appointed in 
the Presbyteries. This was an advance step, and tended 
to systematize and coordinate the benevolent work 
throughout the entire Synod. The power and functions 
of these executive commissions were to be subsequently 
enlarged. : 

During this decade a number of Presbyterial changes 
were made. In 1901, at the request of both Presbyteries, 
the County of Rice was transferred from St. Paul to Wi- 
nona Presbytery. In 1902 the Presbytery of Adams was 
erected from portions of Duluth and Red River Presby- 
teries. This new Presbytery was very fittingly named 
after Rev. R. N. Adams, D. D. It embraced the following 
counties in the northern part of the State: Beltrami, Kitt- 
son, Marshall, Norman, Polk, Red Lake and Roseau. | 

Some readjustments of the boundary lines between 
Red River and St. Cloud Presbyteries was made also by 
the Synod of 1905. The south line of Douglas and Grant 
Counties as the south boundary of Red River Presbytery, 
was extended through Traverse County. In 1906, the 
portion of Anoka County known as Fridley was trans- 
ferred from the Presbytery of St. Paul to the Presbytery 
of Minneapolis. 

The outstanding event of this decade was, of course, 
the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the or- 
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ganization of Synod that occurred in 1908. The meeting 
that year was held in the House of Hope Church, St. 
Paul, one of the original churches of Synod. Prepara- 
tions for the Jubilee had been made the previous year 
by the appointment of a committee to have charge of the 
program and arrangements. 

On Thursday evening, October 15, historic addresses 
were given by Rev. John P. Williamson, D. D., on “‘ Pres- 
byterianism in Minnesota before 1858,’’ and by Rev. 
Maurice D. Edwards, D. D., on ‘‘The First Quarter Cen- 
tury, 1858-1883.’’ Elder Wm. B. Dean, of the House of 
Hope, presided. 

Friday afternoon these historic addresses were con- 
tinued. Rev. R. N. Adams, D. D., spoke on ‘‘The Second 
Quarter Century, 1883-1908.’’ Rev. Wilson Phraner, D. 
D., representing the Board, spoke on Home Missions and 
Mr. R. F. Sulzer, Synodical Superintendent of Sunday 
School Work, gave ‘‘A Brief Retrospect of Sunday School 
Work.’’ Rev. John E. Bushnell, D. D., pastor of the 
Westminster Chureh, Minneapolis, presided. 

Following these addresses, Rev. Charles Thayer, D. 
D., presiding, a series of brief reminiscences were given 
by various brethren. Those speaking were: Rev. Charles 
Thayer, D. D.; Elder C. T. Thompson of the Westminster 
Church, Minneapolis; Elder H. Knox Taylor, of the 
House of Hope Church, St. Paul; Rev. George C. Pol- 
lock, D. D., of the Mankato Presbytery; and Rev. S. A. 
Jamieson of Duluth Presbytery. 

By action of Synod the three Historic Addresses, cov- 
ering the fifty years and the preceding period, were pub- 
lished and with them were included brief histories of the 
several Presbyteries as follows: Adams Presbytery, by 
Rey. David K. Laurie; Duluth Presbytery, Rev. Samuel 
A. Jamieson; Mankato Presbytery, Rev. Lucius F. Badg- 
er; Minneapolis Presbytery, Rev. Otis G. Dale; Red 
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River Presbytery, Rev. Samuel-F. Sharpless, D. D.; St. 


Cloud Presbytery, Rev. Thomas M. Findley; St. Paul 
Presbytery, Rev. David 8. McCaslin, D. D.; and Winona 
Presbytery, Rev. Ludwig E. Koenig. To these was added 
a ‘‘History of the Sabbath School Mission Work’’ by Su- 
perintendent and Elder R. F. Sulzer; Reminiscences, by 
Rev. Charles Thayer, D. D., and letters from former mem- 
bers of Synod, Rev. David R. Breed, D. D., Rev. William 
McKibbin, D. D., and Rev. John B. Donaldson, D. D. 
These addresses and papers made a volume of about one 
hundred pages. An edition of over two thousand copig 
was distributed throughout Synod. 

The growth of these fifty years has already been de- 
scribed in the preceding pages of this history, but it is 
interesting to note some facts which indicate the progress 
that was made, especially during the second half of this 
period. 


In 1883, in the State of Minnesota (excluding the Da-— 


kotas) there were 109 Presbyterian churches. In 1908 
there were 302, an increase in twenty-five years of 193, 


or 277 per cent. In 1883 the total membership of these ~ 
109 churches was 6,548. In 1908 the total membership of — 


the 302 churches was 25,754, an increase of 19,206, or 293 
per cent. It will enable one better to realize this re- 


markable growth to state that during these twenty-five 


years while the increase in the number of congregations 
in our entire church was 29 per cent, the increase in Min- 


nesota was 277 per cent, or nearly ten times as great. 


In this period the total membership of the Church at 


Large increased 75 per cent, while in Minnesota it in- 


creased nearly 300 per cent. 

This decade is noteworthy in the history of Synod in 
that it marked the beginning of four notable pastorates 
in the Twin Cities, two in Minneapolis and two in St. 


Paul, which have remained to the present time and which ~ 
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promise to continue, in unabated power, for years to 
come. The first of these was that of Rev. Stanley B. 
|Roberts, D. D., who was installed pastor of the Bethle- 
hem Church of Minneapolis, January 24, 1900. At that 
jtime this church had a membership of three hundred. 
|Under his ministry the membership has grown to nine 
/hundred and Bethlehem has become a leading church in 
the city and in the Synod. 


Bev Vase ANY ibe ROBERTS, JD.D: : 
Pastor, Bethlehem Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis 


The next year Rev. John E. Bushnell, D. D., became 
pastor of the Westminster Church, Minneapolis, being in- 
Stalled March 6, 1901. This church was even then the 
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strongest church of our order in the State. Under his - 
ministry it has continued in that position not only, but. 
has become one of the outstanding Presbyterian Churches - 
of the country. Both of these pastorates have passed 
the quarter century mark. 


REV. JOHN E. BUSHNELL, D.D. ; 
Pastor, Westminster Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis 


On January 25, 1907, Rev. Henry C. Swearingen, D. 
D., was installed pastor of the House of Hope Church, 
St. Paul, then occupying a position among the Presby- 
terian Churches of the Capitol City similar to that oc- 
cupied by the Westminster Church in Minneapolis. 


During the long ministry of Dr. Swearingen this 
church also has steadily prospered. Its location has 


been changed to a different part of the city; with it has 
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been united the historic First Church of St. Paul; and a 
very beautiful stone church and chapel have been erected. 


REV. HENRY C. SWEARINGEN, D.D. 
Pastor, House of Hope Presbyterian Church, St. Paul 


Rey. Harry N. Wilson, D. D., became pastor of the 
Central Church, St. Paul, May 9, 1907. When he came 
this church had a membership of about four hundred. 
In 1926 its membership had grown to nearly fourteen 


hundred. This increase is the more remarkable in that 
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this church occupies a down town position and has never 
changed its original location. | 

The strong spirit of evangelism that characterizes ; 
the present pastorate largely accounts for the growth | 
and prosperity of this church. During the entire con-. 
tinuance of ‘Dr. Wilson’s ministry the additions on Con- 
fession of Faith have averaged seventy-seven each year, | 
which is a record seldom equalled by any church. In; 
February, 1927, this church celebrated the seventy Titi) 
anniversary of its organization. 


The general growth of the churches of Synod in | 
church membership during this decade is indicated in the : 
following table: 


3 : 
Year | 1901 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 |Totals | 


Added on 

Pees 1,241) 1,625] 1,409} 1,683) 1,905} 2,193] 2,140) 1,585] 1,624] 1,543/16,948 | 
ed on 

Shere 953} 1,120) 1,193} 1,362] 1,081) 1,288} 1,046) 1,071) 1,056] 950/11,120! 

otal 

Mem’sh, [21,539|22,058/22,315/23,132|23,574|24,522/25,010/25,754 26,053/25,854 

Sabbath 

School 

Enrollm’t 30,350 31,654/31,122/32,981133,244|/32,959|33,408/33,206133,206'31,991 

a ee a 


As this table shows, the average number of members | 
received on Confession of Faith each year, during the 
decade, was 1,694. That of those received on Certificate — 
was 1,112. The numbers received each year vary some- 
what. This is owing chiefly as to whether or not there 
have been held special evangelistic services in the church- 
es. The Sunday School enrollment remains practically 
the same during this period with occasional gains and 
losses. There is, however, a slight increase on the whole. 
The statistics for the Sunday Schools vary somewhat 
from those in the General Assembly Minutes, being larger. 
This is owing to the fact that they include some schools 
that are not reported by the churches. The difference, 


however, is slight. The diminution of the total number 
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enrolled in 1910 from that for 1909 is probably to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that some schools had been revis- 
ing their lists of members, striking off the names of those 
no longer in attendance. 

At the close of this decade the backward glance shows 
gradual progress. Generally churches are individually 
stronger. While they have not greatly increased in num- 
bers, their membership, in most instances, is larger; their 


REV, HARRY N. WILSON, D.D. 
Pastor, Central Presbyterian Church, St. Paul 


financial ability is greater and their contributions both 
for their own work and the general work of the Church, 
evidence growth in the grace of liberality. The work of 
the churches has proceeded quietly but, in the main, ef- 
fectively. The best of feeling and a truly fraternal spirit 
has united ministers, Elders and the membership. All 
this evidences that the Lord is still walking in the midst 
of the golden candlesticks. The whole Synod is looking 
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forward to the larger things that faith’s vision sees in 
the future. 

During this decade the ranks of our ministers were 
thinned by many deaths. Most of these brethren were 
well advanced in years and not a few were veterans and 
pioneers in the work in Minnesota. 

Rev. Jacob C. de Bruyn Kops was a native of Holland 
and was born in 1831. At the age of seventeen he came 
to America. At first he followed the profession of an 
architect but at the age of thirty-six he entered McCor-_ 
mick Theological Seminary, graduating in 1871. Being 
ordained to the gospel ministry he went, with his wife, 
as a Missionary to Africa. His health failing he was ob- 
liged after two years to return home. He served the 
churches of La Crescent and Fremont in Winona Pres- 
bytery, Bloomington in Minneapolis Presbytery and War- 
rendale in St. Paul Presbytery. The latter part of his 
life his health would not permit him to take a regular 
charge but he oceasionally supplied churches. He died 
November 11, 1900. 

Rev. John W. Ray came from New Hampshire, where 
he was born December 23, 1814. He graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1843 and spent some thirteen years ~ 
in teaching. During this time he was also pursuing a 
theological course. He was ordained by a Congrega-— 
tional Council in 1856. For ten years he was pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Goffstown, N. H. In May, 
1867, he came to Minnesota and for five years was the 
successful pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Hast- 
ings. He, also, at this time served as County Superin- 
tendent of Schools. For five years he was pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Lake City, Minn. Here he re- 
mained for many years after his pastorate terminated. 
For some time he had charge of the Presbyterian Church 


at this place and for about seven years supplied most of 
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that time, a small Presbyterian Church at Maiden Rock, 
Wisconsin. In 1893 he removed to Minneapolis and was 
honorably retired from the active ministry. He died April 
12, 1901. 

The death of Rev. Moses N. Adams removed from us 
one of the last of the early missionaries to the Dakota 
Indians. Mr. Adams was born at Rockville, Adams Coun- 
ty, Ohio, February 14, 1822. He was educated at Ripley 
College and Lane Theological Seminary. Graduating 
from the Seminary in 1848 he was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Cincinnati, June 14, 1848. Under appointment 
of the American Board he came, with his wife, directly 
to Minnesota to labor among the Indians and was warm- 
ly weleomed by Dr. Williamson and other missionaries. 
He was stationed first at Lac qui Parle. In 1853 he re- 
moved to Traverse des Sioux where he labored among 
the white settlers, who were rapidly coming in. Here he 
organized a church, and labored for about six years. For 
a time he was state agent for the American Bible So- 
ciety. In 1871 at the earnest solicitation of Dr. Riggs 
and others he accepted the position of Indian Agent, hold- 
ing this position for four years, when he resigned. After- 
wards he was appointed a chaplain in the United States 
army and for ten years served in this capacity. Being 
retired on age, he soon, at the earnest solicitation of the 
native pastors at the Sisseton Agency, accepted the place 
of the late Dr. Riggs as the Missionary of the Presbytery 
Board of Home Missions to the Dakotas. He had charge 
of the erection of the Government Manual Training School 
and other school buildings at the agency. He also su- 
perintended the building of a manse and several church- 
es. Advancing years and failing health caused him later 
to retire from active service. His last days were spent 
in St. Paul. He died July 23, 1902, at Buffalo, New York, 
where he had gone for medical treatment. In his work 
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for the Indians he encountered many dangers and hard- 
ships, especially during the period of the Sioux outbreak, - 
but his life was wonderfully preserved. 
_ Rev. Newton H. Bell was born April 22, 1841, and - 
naneee his boyhood on a farm near Kossuth, Iowa. He 
graduated from Amherst College in 1866 and studied - 
theology at Princeton and Bangor Seminaries. After 
being ordained by the Tolland County Congregational | 
Association he held a pastorate of two years at Stafford 
Springs, New York, one at Winchester, Indiana, of one 
year, and a third at Owatonna, Minnesota, of two years. 
He then went as a missionary to the Foreign Field, and — 
was located at Mardin, Turkey, where he labored three — 
years. Failing health of both his wife and himself com-— 
pelled his return to this country. He then had two aa 
torates in New York State, one of three years at Arcade, 3 
and one of four years at Nunda. In 1884 he again catia 
to Minnesota and began work in the Highland Park 
Chureh of Minneapolis. After some four years of suc- | 
cessful labor here he went to Moorhead where he labored — 
two years. He was then called to be Pastor at Large of 
the Mankato Presbytery. He entered upon his duties — 
February 8, 1891, and continued in his labors until his 
death which occurred September 30, 1902. This was thel 
great work of his life and in it he was eminently success- f 
ful. During his leadership here the number of churches 
in the Presbytery was doubled, while the amount re- 
ceived from the Home Board was diminished. He pos- 
sessed unusual qualifications for this work and made a> 
name for himself that will long be Tememberods in south-— 
ern Minnesota. | 
Rev. Oscar H. Elmer was one of the pioneer Home 
Missionaries of the State. He was born August 27, 1844, © 
at Unionville, N. Y.; graduated from Hamilton College | 
in 1865 and Union Sorina in 1868. The same year he 
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came to Minnesota and settled at Sauk Center. On Jan- 
uary 28, 1869, he was ordained as an Evangelist by the 
Presbytery of St. Paul. In 1871 when the great tide of 
immigration began to pour into the Red River Valley he 
went to Moorhead to begin a work there, and was the 
first Protestant Missionary in that entire region. <A 
church was organized at this point in 1872 and Mr. Elmer 
continued its pastor until 1886. With Rev. D. C. Lyon, 
Synodical Superintendent, he helped to start many mis- 
sions and to organize a number of churches in the Red 
River Valley. For years he was considered the Mission- 
ary Bishop of this region. In 1881 he was chosen Mod- 
erator of Synod. After fifteen years of service at Moor- 
head he became pastor of the Church at Crookston, where 
he also did a fine constructive work. In 1893 he came to 
St. Paul to be pastor of the Knox Church and Stated Sup- 
ply of the Church at Warrendale. Because of ill health 
he was obliged to resign his charge and on April 8, 1902, 
his relationship to these churches was dissolved but he 
never gave up his interest in their welfare and continued 
to make his church home with the Knox congregation. 
On August 15, 1904, after a second stroke of paralysis 
he passed away. Probably no man had a larger part 
than he in planting the gospel in Northwestern Minne- 
sota and the adjacent regions of the North. 

Rev. Bradley Phillips was born at Antwerp, N. Y.. 
April 22, 1818. He graduated from Union College in 
1846 and from Princeton Seminary in 1849. In 1848 he 
was ordained by the Presbytery of New Brunswick and 
chose Wisconsin as his field of missionary labor. After a 
number of pastorates in this State extending through 
many years, ill health compelled him to retire from the 
active ministry and he removed to Minneapolis where he 
spent the remainder of his life. In 1878 he united with 
the Presbytery of St. Paul and became a member of Min- 
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neapolis Presbytery at its organization. He was thus a 
member of our Synod for some twenty-six years. While 
he never had a permanent charge in Minnesota he was a 
faithful Presbyter, taking an active interest in all the 
work of the Church. He was an original member of the 
Synod of St. Paul (O. S.) which included a part of Wis- 
consin in its territory. He died November 15, 1904. 

Rev. Henry C. Cheadle was born at Windsor, Ohio, 
April 24, 1829. He eraduated from Wabash College in 
1855 and Lane Seminary in 1858. The same year he was 
ordained by the Presbytery of Fort Wayne. In 1872 he 
came to Minnesota and held the pastorate of the Church 
of Blue Earth City for eight years. His later pastorates 
were at Buffalo, Jackson and Lakeville—all in Minne- 
sota. In 1895 he retired from active service making his 
home in Blue Earth City, where he had labored so long 
and was so highly esteemed as a man and as a Christian 
minister. He died February 16, 1906. 

Rev. Robert J. Creswell was born at Fairview, West 
Virginia, July 23, 1844, and was brought up in the United 
Presbyterian Church. He graduated from Westminster 
College, Pennsylvania, in 1869; and Newberg Theological 
Seminary in 1871. In 1871 he was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Delaware of the United Presbyterian Church. 
He preached as a minister of that church for a number 
of years and then connected himself with the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U.S. A. His deep interest in Home Mission 
work led him to come to North Dakota in 1881, where 
he was instrumental in organizing the Presbyteries of 
Pembina and Minnewaukon. Twelve or more Presby- 
terian Churches of this region owe their existence to his 
labors. His last stated ministerial work was to supply 
the House of Faith Church of Minneapolis. He was not 
only a man of affairs in church founding and upbuilding 
but a gifted writer. Many articles for the religious and 
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secular press came from his pen; and his last book 
‘‘Among the Sioux’’ is a work of special interest and 
value. He died July 25, 1906. 

Rey. James Cochran was born November 12, 1822, at 
Woodrange, Ireland. He was educated at Queen’s Col- 
lege and at the Theological Seminary of Belfast. He 
was ordained by the Presbytery of Erie. In 1863 he came 
to Minnesota and began work at Dundas. In 1865 he 
took charge of the churches of Prescott and Big River in 
Wisconsin, then belonging to the Presbytery of St. Paul. 
He became pastor of the Second Church of Stillwater in 
1870 remaining until 1873 when he removed to Minneap- 
olis. For some time he supplied the churches of Madelia 
and Shakopee. From 1880 to 1882 he served the church 
of Willmar and resided there. He then retired from reg- 
ular pastoral work and made his home in Minneapolis. 
Here he resided until his death, which occurred Decem- 
ber 8, 1906. 

Rev. Joseph W. Hancock was a native of Oxford, N. 
H., where he was born April 4, 1816. In 1849 he came 
to Red Wing, Minn., then a Dakota village, having been 
commissioned by the American Board as a teacher to the 
Indians. He labored among them until they left the lo- 
eality in 1858. In 1851 he was licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of Dakota and was ordained by the same 
Presbytery in 1853. At the beginning of 1854 he began 
to labor as a Home Missionary among the whites at Red 
Wing and vicinity. In January, 1855, he organized the 
First Presbyterian Church of Red Wing and was pastor 
of the same until September, 1861, when he resigned. He 
continued to preach in adjacent country towns and or- 
ganized the churches of Florence and Goodhue, supply- 
ing these churches until 1876. He served then as County 
Superintendent of Schools until 1882. Afterward he con- 
tinued to preach in various places until 1893, when he 
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retired from regular appointments. His last years were | 


quietly spent at Red Wing. He was among the early 
missionaries to the Indians; and among the earliest Home 
Missionaries to the white settlers of the State. Before 


his death he was the oldest minister on the roll of Synod — 


in years of service in Minnesota, and also the oldest in ~ 


point of age. On October 25, 1907, he quietly passed — 


away. 


Rev. Charles Thayer, D. D., Ph. D., was born at Doug- © 


lass, Mass., April 26, 1820, and came of Puritan ancestry. 
He was educated at Monson Academy, Mass., and be- 


came a teacher at the age of seventeen. In 1841 he re- — 


moved to Bloomburg, Ohio, and engaged in business. 
Two years later he united with the Presbyterian Church; 
and at once began to prepare for the ministry under the 
direction of his pastor. In 1844 he entered the Theo- 
logical Seminary at New Albany, Indiana, and completed 
the prescribed course in two years. He was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Marion, November 4, 1846, and in- 
stalled as pastor of the Church of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 


at the same service. In 1855 he came to the Northwest — 
as a Home Missionary and located at Hudson, Wis., where — 


he organized a Presbyterian Church. Here began his 
great Home Missionary labors which he was to continue 


with such success the remainder of his life. The same — 
year the General Assembly (O. 8.) authorized the organi- — 


zation of the Presbytery of St. Paul, of which Dr. Thayer 


was a charter member. During 1858-1859 he labored in — 


West St. Paul where he laid the foundations of a church 
organization but a disastrous flood so affected the com- 


munity that the work was arrested. He labored at Pres- 
eott, Wis., until 1865. Five other churches in time grew 


out of his labors in this neighborhood. In 1865 he began 
work at Farmington, Minn., residing there four years, 


organizing a church and establishing churches at two 
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other near places, Empire and Vermillion. From 1869 to 
1876 he lived at Minneapolis but served the churches of 
Rockford, Delano, Maple Plain and Long Lake. He was 
the first minister at Delano; he organized the church 
at Maple Plain. The years 1877-1878 were spent in Kan- 
sas where he supplied the churches of Cherokee and Mon- 
mouth. He also preached at McClure and Wier City in 
the same state. Returning to Minnesota in 1878 he set- 
tled at Luverne where he remained three years and or- 
ganized the churches of Luverne, Beaver Creek and 
Pipestone. From 1880 to 1883 he served the churches of 
Jordan and Belle Plaine. In 1883 he removed to Pipe- 
stone where he remained two years. While there he or- 
ganized the churches of Woodstock and Fulda. The next 
two years were spent at Delhi where he erected a house 
of worship and arranged for the organization of a 
church at Swan Lake. From 1889 until his death he re- 
sided with a son in Minneapolis and had no regular 
charge but for several years served the Presbytery of 
Minneapolis as Pastor at Large. Until within two years 
of his death he occupied some pulpit almost every Sab- 
bath. He was Moderator of Synod in 1885 and served as 
Stated Clerk, first of the Synod of St. Paul from 1860 
to 1870 and then of the United Synod of Minnesota from 
1870 to 1885, rendering a most acceptable and efficient 
service for twenty-five years. He was a student through 
all the years of his busy life and in old age earned the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Macalester College con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Dr. 
Thayer was a man of devout spirit and tireless energy. 
He was devoted to pioneer work for which he was emi- 
nently fitted. In his long career he organized or was 
the first minister of twenty churches or more. He was 
not one to build on another man’s foundation. He was 
a good Presbyter; and a most careful and methodical 
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Stated Clerk; from his brethren in the ministry and from 7 


the churches he served he well earned, in his later life, 


the title, so lovingly given him, of ‘‘Father’’ Thayer. He ~ 


died May 18, 1909. 
Rev. Daniel A. Tawney was born at Gettysburg, Pa., 
June 10, 1833. The degree of B. A. was conferred upon 


him by Utterbein University, at Westerville, Ohio. Three 
years later he received his Master’s degree from the same ~ 
institution. He was ordained January 13, 1865, by the - 
Presbytery of Pataskata (since merged into the Presby- 
tery of Zanesville). During the Civil War he was chap-— 
lain of the 179th Ohio Infantry. From 1865 to 1886 he — 


served various churches in the Synod of Indiana. In 


1886 he came to Minnesota, preaching at Beaver Creek 


and later at North St. Paul. From 1887 to 1890 he was 


Pastor at Large of the Presbytery of Winona; and did 


exceptionally fine work in this position. From 1893 to 
1896 he served the church at Canton, South Dakota. Re- 
turning to Minnesota he was Stated Supply of Clare- 


mount from 1896 to 1900 when he retired from the active © 
ministry and made his home at Macalester Park, St. Paul, 


where he died December 14, 1909. 


Rev. Edward Savage was born at Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
September, 1841. In 1850 he came west with his family — 


to Waukesha, Wis. He graduated from Carroll College, 


Wis., in 1860. At the outbreak of the Civil War he en- — 
listed in the 28th Wisconsin Volunteers. He studied 


theology at McCormick and Western Theological Semina- 
ries, graduating from the latter institution in 1868. At 
once he came to Jackson, Minn., where he began his 
ministerial work. In 1871 he went to Windom, and for 


ten years preached at Jackson and Windom. He arrived — 


with the early settlers and stayed by them. Death came 
suddenly on January 4, 1910. 
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During this period Elder Wilham H. Tinker, the old- 
est Elder in the Synod, also passed away. He was one 
of the original Session of the First Church of St. Paul, 
which was organized in 1849. The sympathy of Synod 
was sent to him by special resolution in his last sickness. 
He left the memory of a faithful Christian life. 
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A DECADE OF INCREASING OFFERINGS 
1911-1920 


The period we now enter presents five leading features 
or events. The first of these is a marked increase in ~ 
ehurch contributions for both congregational expendi- 
tures and for benevolences. The second is the World War 
in which the Synod of Minnesota, through its ministry 
and membership, had its part. The third is the introduc- 
tion of new methods and organizations for conducting 
church activities. The fourth is the attainment of full 
self-support of Synod in all mission work within its 
bounds. The last event, which must be recorded with ~ 
sorrow, is the final closing of the doors of Albert Lea 
College. 

The decade opened with a very well attended meet- 
ing in the Bethlehem Church of Minneapolis, on October — 
12,1911. The narrative that year called attention to the - 
fact that the total membership of the churches of Synod 
was not increasing and indeed showed a tendency rather 
to diminish. Five years before the membership was re- 
ported in the Minutes of the General Assembly as 25,616. 
. This year it was 25,503. In face of large additions dur- 
ing those years this falling off or failure to increase 
requires explanation, for losses ought not to equal gains. 
Perhaps this condition was due partly, at least, to an ef- 
fort of Sessions to purge their rolls of the names of 
absentee members, but it was due in larger measure prob- 
ably to a lack of wide spread spiritual interest. The pre- 
vious year nearly one-half the churches reported no ad- 
ditions on Confession of Faith. There is a time to sow and 
a time to reap. It is to be hoped that those five years when 
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the churches seemed, as a whole, at a standstill in their 
membership were at least sowing years. | 

The next year, 1912, the total membership rose to 26,- 
087; a net increase of over 500. That year over 1,500 
were added on Confession of Faith. Each subsequent year, 
during the decade, with a single exception, there was a 
substantial advance. Thus at the close of the period the - 
total membership was 33,755. The average growth per 
year was 625 for the period. When the inevitable losses 
from deaths, removals and other causes are taken into ac- 
count, and they are serious in almost every parish, this 
exhibit is not discouraging. 

Certain features of church life during this period 
however were unsatisfactory and gave rise to not a little 
concern. One was the Sunday evening service which was 
generally reported as poorly attended and, in an increas- 
ing number of churches, was being abandoned for lack 
of interest. Another was the mid-week prayer service. 
This too was not observed in many churches; and in 
others, while kept up, was sustained by only a faithful 
few. Many suggestions were made by committees and 
others with references to improving these conditions; 
and the causes for the decline of interest in these services 
was frequently discussed. But with all the debate and 
consideration given the subject not much progress was 
made in solving the problems involved. The same diffi- 
culties and discouragements were reported almost every 
year. These conditions however were by no means uni- 
versal. Some churches reported their Sunday evening 
and mid-week services well attended and with manifest 
interest as well as spiritual results. Such adverse condi- 
tions were not peculiar to this period nor to Presbyterian 
Churches. There had been general complaint among other 
denominations for a generation that the Sunday evening 
service and the mid-week prayer meeting were poorly 
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attended and difficult to maintain. In other respects con- 


ditions in the churches were more satisfactory. 


Following the action of the General Assembly, Synod 


favorably considered the plan of the Federation of 
Churches in small communities that were over churched. 
This scheme was carried out subsequently in a few towns 


and places, but found no general acceptance as the con- 
ditions had to be rather unusual where the scheme was 
practicable. While many approved the idea and were 


ready enough to admit that in certain cities and villages 
the evangelical churches ought to federate to do more 
effective work, to prevent unwholesome rivalry, to save 
Home Missionary money and to give a better support 


to pastors, yet it was difficult to make the necessary ad-_— 


justments and combine in one congregation and in unity 
of effort, those who differed more or less widely in their 
church antecedents, practices and ideas. 


As has been stated, one feature of this decade was the 


introduction of new methods and organizations for con- 
ducting church activities. One of these changes was 


somewhat widening the field of the Committee on Nar- 
rative and calling it the Committee on Religous Life and 
Work. Another change was that of combining under 


a single committee Home Missions and Sunday School 


work, giving the consolidated committee the name of both 


activities. This was done because these two departments 
are so intimately related and so interlocked that it was 
difficult to separate them. In truth they are but parts 
of the same general work. Every church has its Sunday 
School and the organization of a Mission School is often 
the first step toward the organization of a church. In in- 
creasing numbers new churches were thus growing out 
of the Sunday School work. The consolidation of these 


two departments of work was extended also to the Presby-— 


teries in the organization of their committees. 
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As a result of these changes the Home Mission work, 
as well as the Sunday School Mission work, under Super- 
intendent R. F. Sulzer, continued to be pushed with even 
greater zeal and energy. The whole field in both depart- 
ments was covered and cultivated as well as it could be 
done within the limitations of men and funds at the com- 
mittee’s command. 

The District Superintendent of Missions, Rev. R. N. 
Adams, D. D., was ably assisted in his work during the 
first part of this period by seven Pastors at Large. Six 
of these supplied individual Presbyteries, and one served 
the two Presbyteries of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

A new plan of Synodical Supervision of Home Mission 
work was introduced about this time. It was the scheme 
of gradually lessening the number of Field Missionaries or 
Superintendents, placing their duties and responsibilities 
upon Presbyterial and Synodical Committees. 

Another change introduced in our Synod related to 
the grants of Home Mission aid to the individual church- 
es. Before this each application, after endorsement by 
Presbytery, was sent to the Board in New York for con- 
sideration. If the Board approved and funds permitted 
the grant was made. The new plan was to make the total 
appropriation for each Synod in a bulk sum for distribu- 
tion among the Presbyteries as its committee might deem 
equitable. The Presbyterial Committees in turn distribut- 
ed, in a similar way, their appropriations among the sever- 
al churches. The appropriation made by the Board to the 
Synod was based upon a carefully prepared budget of 
needs that was sent up by Synod’s Committee. Its dis- 
tribution in turn was based upon similar budgets pre- 
pared by Presbyterial Committees and sent to Synod’s 
Committee. This was a wise change which proved its 
value by its results. Committees of Synod and Presbyter- 


ies are much more competent to pass upon applications 
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from individual churches than is a distant Board in New 
York, which knows little of the- circumstances of o- i 
particular case. ; 

The plan of a bulk appropriation by the Board to. { 
Synod was one that had long been in operation with the 
self supporting Synods. It was applied to Minnesga 
before our Synod actually reached self support, in the 
full sense of the term, but it was probably granted by the 
Board in expectation of that event; and as a recognition — 
both of Synod’s strenuous effort to attain the goal and its 
efficient way of conducting its Home Mission work. 

With the grouping of several adjacent Synods in their 
Home Mission and Sunday School work, a Home Mission 
Council of the group was held annually for a number of 
years. The several Synods were represented at this 
Council which considered common interests and consult-— 
ed coneerning plans for advancing the general work. 
In this Council the Synod of Minnesota was represented. — 

In 1912 Rev. R. N. Adams, D. D., so long the efficient. 
Superintendent of Home Mission work in Minnesota and 
adjacent states, on account of advancing years and fail- 
ing health, was retired from active service as Field 
Secretary of the Northwest District and was made Field 
Secretary Emeritus. Rev. William H. Kearns, D. D., was” 
appointed his successor. Dr. Kearns was an able and 
experienced worker in Home Missions and rendered effi-- 
cient service. He continued in office, however, for only — 
two years. In the reorganization of the Home Mission 
work by the General Assembly of 1914 the plan of group- 
ing Synods under district Field Secretaries was abandon- — 
ed; and return was made to the older plan of anaes 
Sirporintondenen | 
The Synod of 1914 therefore elected Rev. William R. 
Harshaw, .D. D., Synodical Superintendent of Home Mis- — 
sions. 


* 
‘ 
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Rev. R. N. Adams, D. D., did not long survive his re- 
tirement and in 1914 he suddenly passed away. Synod 
met with a great loss in his death. A General in the 
Union Army during the Civil War, Dr. Adams brought 
into the Home Mission work a soldier’s conception of duty 
and a soldier’s grasp of his task. Each year’s work was 
a campaign, with a line of advance carefully prepared. 
In the large and in each detail he overlooked nothing. 
All that could be done was done. If there was any fail- 
ure to realize what was planned and hoped for the failure 
was never attributed by his associates to any lack of 
generalship or devotion on his part. He was well called 
“The Hero of Home Missions in Minnesota and the 
Northwest.’’ » 

Dr. Harshaw in his long and efficient service which 
has continued to the present time, has proved a worthy 
successor. Under the new plan of Synodical Supervision 
the Synodical Superintendent worked under the direc- 
tion of Synod’s Committees on Home Missions. At this 
meeting of Synod in 1914 Rev. H. C. Swearingen, D. D., 
was appointed Chairman of the Committee on Home Mis- 
sions and Sunday School work, a position he was to oc- 
cupy for many years and with marked efficiency. The 
next year the Board of Home Missions, in conformity to 
the new plan, made a bulk appropriation for Synod’s 
work not indicating how it should be distributed except 
that it was to be divided in designated amounts between 
the three departments of evangelization, immigrant work 
and support of the field men. From the appropriation for 
evangelization allotments were made by the Synodical 
Committee to the several Presbyteries. The total appro- 
priations from the Board this year, because of the un- 
favorable condition of the Board’s treasury, were reduced 
Some thirty per cent. The total sum granted, excluding 
Lumber Camp work, was $24,800. The previous year it 
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was $35,567. The amount assigned for evangelization 
was reduced from $20,000 to $15,000. These cuts neec- 
essitated the reduction of Pastors at Large to two for 
the entire Synod. 


REV. WILLIAM R. HARSHAW, D.D. 
Synodical Superintendent of Home Missions 


At this time Synodical control, as lately constituted, 
was defined to relate to the selection of the field men with 
a general direction of their activities, without in any way 


encroaching upon the rights of Presbyteries, within 
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whose bounds they might individually labor, to exercise 
control over their own work and churches, it being under- 
stood that the field men were always to labor in ¢o- 
operation with Presbyterial Committees. At this meeting 
also this system of Synodical control of Home Mission 
work was formally adopted and the field men, other than 


the Superintendent, were designated as ‘‘ Assistant Super- 


intendents. 


i) 


The Home Board was requested to continue 
the plan of making bulk appropriations to Synod’s work. 
There was considerable debate over the proposition to 
make Synodical control a fixed policy but it was finally 
adopted by a recorded vote of 83 to 26. The recommenda- 
tion of the Committee to call ‘‘ Pastors at Large,’’ ‘‘ Assist- 
ant Superintendents’’ also provoked discussion but it like- 
wise was adopted by a recorded vote. Thus, as to meth- 
ods of work and administration, Home Missions entered 
upon anew era. That these changes were wise and work- 
ed for greater efficiency as well as greater economy re- 
sults showed. Never was the work better carried on than 


during the years that followed. 


In 1912, there were 127 churches receiving mission 
aid beside 25 other missions or stations. The new church- 
es organized the previous year were eight in number. 
Nine churches reached self support. Seventy-one ordain- 
ed ministers were employed in Mission work. 

In 1915 it was found necessary for properly carrying 
on the work, to have a central place of business. An 
office therefore was secured in the Plymouth Building, 
Minneapolis, which has remained the Presbyterian Head- 
quarters for the Synod to the present time. 

The work in the Lumber Camps continued to be ear- 
ried on during this period but the failure in health of Rey. 
Frank E. Higgins, the pioneer and leader in this work, 
and his death, which occurred in January, 1915, inter- 
ferred seriously with its vigorous prosecution for a num- 
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ber of years. In 1916 Rev. Thomas D. Whittles, who was | 
deeply interested in this work and familiar with its 
operation, was appointed its Superintendent. Later it | 
was placed under the care of the Home Mission Board and | 
became a part of its general work, thus coming under 
the supervision of Synod’s Home Mission Committee. i, 

A new department of Home Mission activities was | 
developed during this decade; and soon became increas: 
ingly important. It was begun in 1913 and is known as the 
Range Work, a name which it still bears. In the northern - 
section of the State, known as the Mesaba Range District, | 
were many thousands of men, principally foreigners, 
working in the iron mines, who, with their families, were» 
without any gospel privileges or religious oversight. . 

Rev. William J. Bell was the pioneer in this new field : 
of labor. With untiring energy he went from settlement 
to settlement visiting in the homes of the people, distribut- 
ing Christian literature, organizing Sunday Schools, es- 
tablishing preaching stations, out of which in time grew 
churches in some instances; and keeping such general 
oversight over the field as made him the Christian Bishop 
of this. part of the State. As the growth of the work 
justified and funds could be had, helpers were brought 
in to assist him. 

Under his continued oversight and leadership this 
work was successfully carried on during this decade and 
in the years following. Its importance increases and its” 
influence for good widens and deepens each year. It 
ministers to those speaking many languages and is truly 
apostolic in its character. In every phase it is dist 
missionary. 

This ‘‘Range Parish’’ was instituted by the Home. 
Board in 1913 as an experimental effort to reach, if possl- | 
ble, the foreign population flocking into this section of the 
State, but its success was such that a few years later it 
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was adopted as a regular part of the Board’s work. This 
brought it more directly under the supervision of Synod’s 
Committee. 


REV. WILLIAM J. BELL 
Superintendent of the Range Parish 


During the last year of this period the Synod became 
in the full sense of the term self supporting in its Home 
Mission work. By this is meant that the churches con- 


tributed directly to the Board’s treasury a sum equalling 
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At the meeting of Synod in October, 1920, its commit- — 
tee reported that the churches had contributed the pre- _ 
vious year $35,000. By an arrangement with the Board ! 
this amount was set aside for work in Minnesota, if that © 
much was needed. The Committee was thus enabled to) 
take over the Range Parish work and the work in the 
Lumber Camps as well as to care for the other depart- | 
ments of the Board’s activities in the State. It was able | 
also to increase the salaries of its missionaries, which the » 
advanced cost of living made imperative, as well as to) 
appoint some additional field workers. | 


Self support in the Synod’s Home Mission work had | 
been a dream for many years; for the previous ten years } 
or more it had been a program and effort. At last it 
became a realization. Great credit for this result is due + 
to Synod’s Committee and to the Superintendents of the 
work who had not only kept this goal before the churches | 
but had wisely planned and vigorously pushed its accom: 
plishment. This result was more than a realization of a | 
long effort, it was an encouragement to plan for an exten-_ 
sion of the work as means permitted. It made the future — 
of the work in every way brighter. 


In response to overtures from two Presbyteries the 
Synod of 1920, on the recommendation of its committee, 
divided its territory into four Home Mission districts, 
consisting each of two Presbyteries, united as follows: 
Winona and Mankato, Minneapolis and St. Paul, St. 
Cloud and Red River, Adams and Duluth. Into each of 
these divisions was to be placed a District Superintendent 
or field worker, giving him thus a definite responsibility. 

' The object of these divisions was to bring the work into) 


closer relations with the Presbyteries as well as to recog- 
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nize more directly and definitely their authority over all 
the Home Mission activities within their own bounds. 

In all this Home Mission work Evangelism continued 
to be emphasized. A considerable part of the field work- 
ers’ time was given to holding special services of an 
evangelistic character in various sections of their districts. 
Thus large accessions were made to the membership of 
the churches and out of some of these services in new 
places grew churches. Perhaps, because of these evangelis- 
tic labors, the Pastors at Large began to be called Pastor 
Evangelists. 

In 1911 they reported special evangelistic services held 
in 36 different places, with the result of 618 new members 
added to the churches on Confession of Faith. Somewhat 
similar reports were made each year. 

Under the stimulating and guiding influence of Syn- 
od’s Committee on Evangelism special evangelistic serv- 
ices were by no means confined to Home Mission fields but 
were held by many self supporting churches, often with 
the result of large accessions and increased spiritual 
strength to the congregations. 

_ During this decade, as has been stated, the Sunday 
School Missions became united to that of Home Missions 
under the title of Home Mission and Sunday School work. 
While the two activities were thus under the same gen- 
eral control and covered largely the same field, they were 
yet for the most part kept quite distinct. Some of the 
Pastors at Large.or Pastor Evangelists however were also 
Sunday School Missionaries. 

Superintendent R. F. Sulzer continued his very BHCh: 
tive work in organizing or reorganizing, guiding and en- 
eouraging mission Sunday Schools as he had done for over 
-a quarter of a century. One of the newer features of the 
work at this time was the introduction of Vacation Bible 


Schools in midsummer. This was a new scheme for inter- 
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esting and instructing young people, as well as occupy- 


ing them, during a portion of the summer months. These 
schools were not confined to mission fields but were a 


part of a general movement that extended over the whole 


country. It found favor with most of the denominations 
and became in fact interdenominational in its character, 


as, in many places, a number of denominations united in 


establishing and supporting these schools. They were 


specially popular and successful in the cities. 


Closely related with the Sunday School the General 


Assembly had introduced a Department of Christian Edu- 
cation for young people. This department was put under 
the charge of the Board of Publication and Sunday School 
work. Its aim was to promote religious education among 
young people. For the district to which Minnesota be- 


longs Rev. Gerrit Verkuyl, Ph. D., was made Superintend- 


ent. He did a fine work in our Synod for the young 
people by arousing among them an interest in Bible study, 


and giving helpful guidance in courses of instruction. 


He visited churches and Presbyteries, held Sunday School 
and Bible Institutes for the training of teachers, organ- 
ized adult Bible classes, gave wise counsel in conducting 
religious education among the young and in other ways 
did a valuable constructive work in religious education 
throughout the bounds of Synod. In 1915 he reported 


26 Teacher Training Classes organized; 219 papers ex- 


amined, 47 diplomas granted; 34 Institutes held in which 


118 schools participated. The whole effect of his work 


and that of his assistants was to develop a better system 
of Bible study and improved methods of conducting Sun- 


day School and young people’s work. Many caught the 


vision he presented and were led into a clearer view of 


the Scriptures, becoming thus better fitted to guide and 
teach others. Religious training of children and youth 
thereby received an impulse and a guidance during the 
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years that Dr. Verkuyl labored in our Synod that will 
not be soon lost. 

The Woman’s Synodical Home Missionary Society con- 
tinued its splendid service during this decade. Each year 
it sought larger contributions, increased membership and 
more societies. Its annual reports to Synod were always 
received with interest and the faithfulness of the women 
of the churches was an inspiration to both ministers and 
Elders. Whatever might be reported in regard to Home 
Missions elsewhere there was almost sure to be a report 
of progress in the work of the women with a note of 
cheer and optimism that was uplifting to all who heard. 
In 1912 they reported 120 societies, 2,930 members, with 
contributions of $10,919. In 1919 they reported 129 
societies and contributions of $18,569 sent to the Board. 
Thus during this period their contributions nearly dou- 
bled. Certainly the women of the church were doing their 
share to make this decade an era of increased offerings. 

In 1911 of this decade, Mrs. Elijah Barton of Minne- 
apolis succeeded Mrs. Charles P. Noyes as President of 
the society and remained in office until 1917 when she 
was followed by Mrs. W. C. Weld, also of Minneapolis, 
who occupied the position for about a year. Her suc- 
cessor was Mrs. Julius E. Miner who was President from 
1918 until the union of the Home and Foreign Societies in 
1921. 

With the women’s societies were affiliated other 
organizations in the churches. Such were the Young 
People’s and Children’s Societies, the Westminster Guild 
Chapters and Circles. These auxiliaries aggregated 202. 
Thus the total number of organizations was 331. 

In the great work of world-wide evangelism the 
ehurches of Synod began this decade in an encouraging 
way in that the first year showed a marked increase both 
in the number of churches contributing to Foreign Mis- 
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sions and in the amounts given. The increase in offerings - 
over the previous year was $2,309. This advance was at- 
tributed at the time largely to the spread of the Budget 
plan of benevolences and the Every Member Canvass Plan 
of securing definite pledges. The slogan of enlisting ‘‘the 
whole church in the whole business of the church,’’ was 
having its effect. Twenty-one more churches gave that 
year to this cause than during the previous year. Almost 
every succeeding year showed increased gifts. In 1915 
the gain was $5,370. In 1910 the total amount given this 
cause was $24,425; in 1918 it was $40,405 and in 1920 
it was $71,401. In the last figures were probably included 
some special gifts. Thus the contributions to Foreign 
Missions during this period increased nearly three-fold. 
In the support of this cause the Synod was indeed mak- 
ing this a decade of ‘increasing offerings.’’ 

One of the objectives sought during this period in 
Foreign Mission work was the attainment of what was 
known as the ‘‘Omaha Standard,’’ in amount of contribu- 
tions. The ‘‘Omaha Standard’’ means giving each year 
at least $5.00 per church member to this cause. This was 
a goal that had been strongly urged, for a number of 
years, by Rev. Charles E. Bradt, D. D., Secretary ; and had 
been adopted by a missionary convention held at Omaha. 
Hence the name given it. It meant a large advance in 
giving in all the churches. To many it seemed an impos- 
sible standard but it found gradually a wider acceptance 
until it was generally approved by churches, Presbyteries 
and by Synod. While few churches, during this period, 
attained it and none continued to give long on that high 
level, there were those that for single years, at least, 
reached it; and it doubtless as a goal, had a more or less 
stimulating effect upon the contributions of all the church-. 
es. The congregations that attained this standard for one 
or more years during this period were Chatfield in Wi- 
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nona Presbytery, Glen Avon in Duluth Presbytery, Day- 
ton Avenue in St. Paul Presbytery and Maynard in St. 
Cloud Presbytery. 


The effort, begun in 1912 by the Foreign Mission 
Board, with the approval of the General Assembly, to 
send out, within three years, one hundred new mission- 
aries to China to meet the urgent needs of that field met 
with hearty approval in Minnesota. Special offerings 
were asked for this purpose from the churches and from 
individuals. There was a considerable response. 


The Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies of Synod 
had their usual large part in this world-wide evangelism. 
The Synodical organization as usual reported each year 
concerning its work and plans. These reports showed 
increasing contributions annually. It was one outstand- 
ing feature of their work, to endeavor each year to ad- 
vance in their offerings over the previous year. From the 
Board of the Northwest came annually to the various 
Presbyterial Societies an apportionment indicating the 
amount which each society was asked to raise during the 
coming year. It was rarely, if ever, that this apportion- 
ment was not higher than that of the previous year. 
This apportionment meant a budget or goal that the 
societies were expected, if possible, to reach. It was there- 
fore the ambition and effort of the various organizations, 
ehurch, presbyterial and Synodical to reach their budgets. 
Even if they fell short, the effort to attain the apportion- 
ment usually resulted in larger contributions than would 
otherwise have been made. Sometimes the local or Pres- 
byterial budget was not only reached but exceeded. 

In 1911 the Synodical Society reported contributions 
of $11,000. In 1915 the amount was $15,000. In 1919 it 
was $24,500, with every Presbyterial Society showing an 
increase, — 
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It was during this period that the consolidation of 
the Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Societies in — 
the individual churches and in the Presbyteries began to 
be effected. In 1911 it was reported that ‘‘the Societies 
of the Dayton Ave. Church in St. Paul and of the West- 
minster Church in Minneapolis have been greatly 
strengthened by the union of their Home and Foreign So- 
cieties.’’? In 1913 the union of the two Presbyterial Socie- — 
ties in St. Paul Presbytery was effected. By. 1920, the 
close of this decade, a similar union had been formed in — 
the Presbyteries of Adams, Duluth, Minneapolis and Red ~ 
River. Thus in five of the eight Presbyteries of Synod 
this consolidation had been already consummated. That 
this was a wise movement results showed. The same 
women for the most part were interested in both Home © 
and Foreign Missions. In the broad sense the work was 
one, for the field is the world. It was, therefore, largely a — 
duplication of effort and meetings as well as machinery to 
keep up separate organizations. In the individual socie- 
ties, local and Presbyterial thus united, the two depart-— 
ments of work, in contributions, and in topics considered | 
at their meetings, were kept apart, but there was but one 
organization and usually both Home and Foreign work 
were presented at each meeting. 

In 1912 Mrs. Maurice D. Edwards, who had been Pres- 
ident of the Synodical Society for twelve years, resigned 
and was succeeded by Mrs. C. W. Williams of Minneap- 
olis. Mrs. Edwards was made Honorary President. In 
1919 Mrs. Williams retired and was succeeded by Miss 
Emma Paige, also of Minneapolis. | 

During this decade the Synod and its churches con- 
tinued their support of the other benevolent Boards of — 
the Chureh with undiminished loyalty. Support, how- 


ever, considered mainly in presenting these causes to the ~ 
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congregations for their sympathy, their prayers and their 
offerings. . 

With two of these agencies, however, Synod had a 
more direct relation in that it drew largely from their 
treasuries for the support of its own men and work. 
These were Church Erection and Ministerial Relief. 

To no Board, except Home Missions, is Synod more 
directly and in larger measure indebted than to Church 
Erection. The churches of Synod, as has been stated, are 
few that have not at some time received aid from it in the 
erection of houses of worship or in securing manses. 
From 1852 until 1913 this Board aided 534 churches to 
an amount of $368,000. During the latter year 20 asked 
help to the amount of $18,000. In the year ending Octo- 
ber, 1915, the grants and loans to the Synod for church 
buildings and manses aggregated $33,500. The contribu- 
tions of Synod continued small compared to the sums 
received. Usually only about half the churches gave 
anything. In 1913 the contributions were $1,364. In 
1919 they had risen to $6,621; but that was an excep- 
tional year and the increase was largely due to one Pres- 
bytery which gave an unusual amount. However, con- 
siderable sums each year were given to this cause that 
did not pass through the Board’s treasury but went di- 
rectly to some particular churches. Frequently these lat- 
ter amounts far exceeded those sent to the Board itself. 

From the Board of Ministerial Relief also, Synod con- 
tinued to receive large and constant benefits through 
erants given to its aged or disabled ministers and the 
families of deceased ministers. In 1911 the Board had 
28 annuitants within the bounds of Synod. These re- 
ceived the total sum of $6,265. This year Minneapolis 
Presbytery was the only one that was self supporting 
in its relations to this Board, for it was the only one that 
contributed more than it received. About half the 
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churches of Synod usually contributed to this cause al- 
though it was not the same churches each year. Some 
churches always remembered this object. 


It was during this period that the two agencies of 
Ministerial Relief and the Sustentation Fund were con- 
solidated and brought under the same management, 
though kept apart as separate departments of the general 
work. In the campaign instituted by the General Assem- 
bly to secure an endowment of Ten Million Dollars for 
Sustentation, the Synod had a part. A portion of its 
territory, principally the Twin Cities, was canvassed for 
contributions with gratifying results. In 1918 the con- 
tributions of Synod to this Fund were $8,447 beside gifts 
of $4,000 to the regular work of the Board. Similar 
amounts were given the previous year. 


In the cause of Ministerial Education our Synod has 
also a direct interest in that many of its candidates for 
the ministry are helped in securing their education by 
this Board. The relations of Synod to this Board and 


its work are two-fold: first, to furnish its sons as can- 


didates for the ministry; and second, to sustain the work 
of the Board by its contributions. Effort was made in 
the early part of this decade to increase the number of 
candidates, which was felt to be less than the Synod 
ought to furnish. The Presbytery at Winona in 1912, 


having no ecandidate:for the ministry under its care that 


year, prepared a letter that was sent to the Session of 
each church within its bounds, asking the pastor and 
Elders to carefully and prayerfully consider this dearth 
of candidates for the ministry and endeavor to secure 
from its membership during the year at least one can- 
didate. This letter met with general approval. So the 
‘“Winona Plan’’ as it was called was followed by other 


Presbyteries or their committees and endorsed by the 
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Committee of Synod. The result, the following year, was 
that the number of candidates rose from 19 to 26. 

In 1918 the Board of Education and the College Board 
were consolidated by the General Assembly under the 
title of the General Board of Education. This necessi- 
tated a corresponding consolidation of Synod’s commit- 
tees. As the work of both these former Boards was so 
closely related this union was wise. From this time the 
two causes were one and were directed by a single Board. 
So far as Synod’s relations to the College department of 
this work, its interest and its efforts mostly centered in 
sustaining its own Synodical Institutions. 

This period has been already spoken of as a decade 
of Increasing Offerings. The accompanying statistical 
table of contributions for benevolence and for congrega- 
tional purposes, on page 334, evidences to what extent this 
characterization is justified. . 

To see the marked advance in giving made during 
this period one needs only to compare these figures with 
those given in the statistical table for the decade 1901- 
1910. 

The totals of the two periods are summed up as shown 

.in table on page 335. 

The total increase of contributions of all purposes 
during this decade was thus $2,151,669, or nearly fifty 
per cent. Congregational expenditures advanced a little 
more than that percentage, while benevolent offerings 
fell somewhat short of it. The only benevolent cause 
that shows a decrease is that of colleges but this was due 
entirely to special gifts the previous decade to the Mac- 
alester Endowment. Contributions to the great cause 
of Home Missions nearly doubled. Those to Foreign Mis- 
sions more than doubled, as did also the offerings for 
Ministerial Relief and Sustentation. The gifts to Edu- 
cation increased over four-fold. As the increase in mem- 
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bership during this decade was only about one-third, this 
general advance in contributions evidences a growing 
liberality, even though allowance be made for larger 
resources, during the last half of the period, owing to 
the World War and the inflation that accompanied it. 
It seems just, therefore, to characterize this decade as a 
period of ‘‘Increasing Offerings.’’ , 

The rise of the New Era Movement in the Church dur- 
ing the latter part of this decade gave a great impulse 
to giving in all of the churches where it was introduced. 
Its influence only began to be felt in any large measure 
during the last year. The total contributions for 1919 
were $675,887. Those for 1920 were $869,820, an increase 
of $193,933. This is a remarkable growth for a single 
year. That it was not to be attributed to a few excep- 
tionally large gifts to special objects is evident from the 
fact that all the benevolent objects share in this increase. — 
Some, indeed, in a more marked degree than others but 
every one participates to a greater or less extent. 


This new movement met with a loyal response from 
Minnesota. The Synod of 1918 appointed Rev. Wm. R. 
Harshaw, D. D., as its Corresponding Member to repre- 
sent it in the New Era Movement. The general objects 
of the New Era Movement were to increase materially 
the offerings to the Boards, to furnish a better financial 
support for pastors because of rapidly advancing prices, 
to promote the wider maintenance of family altars in 
the homes, to advance missionary education, and to stim- 
ulate Evangelism throughout the entire Church. These 
were all objects that commanded hearty approval and 
cooperation for their realization, from all the ministers, 
sessions, and churches of the Synod. In 1920 Rev. Mur- 
dock McLeod, D. D., was made chairman of Synod’s 


committee on this subject. 
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The Brotherhood Movement among the men continued 
to be pushed during this period, especially in the first 
years of the decade. Rev. J. T. Henderson, a member of 
Synod, was made district secretary for this work and was 
exceedingly efficient in presenting its claims to Presby- 
teries and individual groups of men. In 1912 he reported 
in the Synod fifty-five men’s organizations, ten young 
men’s societies and forty-seven boys’ organizations. This 
made 112 organizations in all. While the Presbyterian 
Brotherhood flourished in some congregations, yet there 
was not the general enthusiasm for the movement that 
was hoped for. It seemed more difficult thus to combine 
the men for Christian fellowship and service than to 
combine the women, however the fact may be explained. 
Yet the effort to enlist the men in work for men never 
ceased but became a fixed policy of the Synod as well 
as of the Church at Large. Many men who had before 
done little Christian work of any kind were thus led into 
spheres of activity for their fellowmen that developed 
their own spiritual life and made them a blessing to 
others. 

The religious work among the students at the State 
University, as in previous years, commanded the atten- 
tion of Synod. In 1911 it was estimated that the Presby- 
terian students enrolled numbered not less than 600. In 
cooperation with other denominations a student pastor, 
selected by the International Y. M. C. A., was supported 
for several years. He worked in connection with the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. organizations. There were 
many evidences of the success of his work but it was 
felt by some that Synod should come in closer touch with 
the Presbyterian young people at the University than 
was possible under a union effort. A Presbyterian pastor 
for Presbyterian young people was the aim sought. The 
difficulty in the way was financial. The Board of Edu- 
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cation was unable to provide for his support and to raise : 
the necessary funds in other quarters did not seem feasi- | 
ble. A partial solution of the problem was found in the | 
fact that Rev. T. W. Graham, who had been Secretary | 
of the University Y. M. C. A., had recently become pas- | 
tor of the Andrew Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis, | 
which is situated. near the campus. His interest in this | 
line of work as well as his previous experience and as-: 
sociations made him admirably fitted to exercise such | 
oversight over the Presbyterian students as his other du-. 
ties would allow. Parents and pastors of our churches, | 
all over the State, were urged to send in the names and 
addresses of their young people at the University to Mr, 
Graham. This was done, but not to any large extent. 
Bethany Church, Rey. E..H. Moore, pastor, another neigh- 
boring church, was also enlisted in this work. As funds 
permitted, two Christian student workers, a young man 
and a young woman, were employed to give part time in 
assisting these pastors. | 
An appeal to the Synod for a fund of $1,000 for this 
work was made by the Synod of 1913. This appeal did 
not meet with a full response but something over half 
that amount was raised. Notwithstanding the shortage 
of funds, good work was done. It was reported to the 
Synod of 1915, that during the previous year some 700 
calls had Ree made upon students, four Bible classes 
with an enrollment of over 100 members had been formed, 
and a number of special gatherings of students had: been 
held. Thus the work was continued during the rest of 
this decade. It represented a great deal of devotion on 
the part of the pastors of Andrew and Bethany Churches, | 
with their student helpers. In view of the limited means 
at their disposal, which never reached the thousand dol-. 
lar mark in any one year, their success was remarkable. 
Many young lives were thus rightly guided and guarded, i 
f 
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In various ways students away from home received help 
and blessing when Christian friendship and encourage- 
ment were most needed. 

During this decade the spiritual needs and training 
‘of the young people in the various congregations con- 
tinued to receive constant attention not only in the Sun- 
day School and the home but in the young people’s so- 
cieties of the various churches. The organization that 
was almost universal was that of Christian Endeavor in 
its three grades of Senior, Intermediate and Junior So- 
eieties. In 1913 there was reported 214 of these societies 
in the Synod, with a total membership of 6,169. This was 
a gain over the number reported the previous year of 
1,112. From these societies 205 members had come into 

the full communion of the Church during the year. Their 
contributions for benevolence for a year aggregated $7,- 
257. This means an average of $1.17 per member which 
is a gratifying amount for young people to give, most 
of whom have little or no regular income. This year 26 
of these societies reported study classes and the same 
number had adopted what was known as the “‘ Efficiency 
Campaign.’’ Some two hundred of the churches either 
had no young people’s societies or reported none. Most 
of these churches were either very small or were located 
in country districts where the congregation was so scat- 
tered that it was difficult to gather the young people at 
any place in sufficient numbers to form an organization. 
In 1913 the contributions of the young people were 
$8,526. Two-fifths of this sum went to the Church and 
self support, while three-fifths was given to benevolent 
objects, chiefly to Home and Foreign Missions. The num- 
ber of study classes reported this year was 36 and 30 
societies were enlisted in the ‘‘Efficiency Campaign.’’ 
In 1915 the number of societies was increased to 245, 


the number of members to 6,933 and the total contribu- 
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tions to $9,051. Two years later the number of societies | 
had grown to 269, having a membership of. 7,502. Six. 
of these while not societies of Christian Endeavor, were | 
similar in their organizations and objects. At this time » 
there were 129 Senior societies, 20 Intermediate and 39 | 
Junior. There were also 14 Mission Bands, 28 boys’ | 
societies, 22 girls’ societies and 59 mission study class- . 
es, with 50 Christian Endeavor societies that had joined | 
the Efficiency Campaign movement. The total contribu- 
tions this year were $6,941. The plan of holding sum- 
mer conferences for young people was put in operation | 
during this period. 

The wide range of Christian activities set before the : 
young people is evidenced by the “‘Ten Points Standard”’ 
commended to their societies by the Synod of 1917. These - 
are: Quiet Hour, Church Loyalty, Personal Evangelism, © 
Good Citizenship, Courses of Study in Church History, 
History and Government of the Presbyterian Church, © 
Boards of our Church, Missions and the Bible, with one 
or more representations at a Young People’s Conference. 
Certainly such standards, even if only partially attained, 
meant growth in Christian living and service. 

As during all its history, Synod continued to give 
consideration through its committee and through the 
Presbyteries to the great cause of Temperance, especially 
as expressed in the Anti-Saloon League and the nation- 
wide movement to secure constitutional prohibition, state 
and national. Kach onward step in these directions was 
made a subject for thanksgiving by all our churches and 
ministers. In no uncertain terms Synod again and again 
endorsed the whole temperance program and gave it 
hearty support. When, toward the close of this decade, 
the Eighteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
brought, nation-wide prohibition, the consummation of 
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nearly a century of struggle against the liquor traffic, it 
was hailed with delight and hallelujahs. 

The cause of Sabbath observance also received each 
year not a little attention. Synod protested against Sun- 
day military maneuvers by the State National Guard and 
the Cadets of the State. University, against the opening 
of the State Fair on that day, against the law permitting 
base ball on the Lord’s Day, against Sunday newspapers 
and theatres as well as other desecrations of the day. 
The importance of a right observance of the Lord’s Day 
was emphasized and pastors were urged to present the 
matter to their congregations frequently. Whatever the 
effect of all this protest and exhortation in stemming the 
tide of Sabbath desecration, and it doubtless had some 
effect, Synod was at least giving its testimony in no un- 
certain way. 

In 1915 Synod was legally incorporated. This action 
became necessary because of a bequest which had been 
made to Synod, and it was otherwise thought desirable. 
~The names of the first Trustees were: Rev. Harry N. 
Wilson, D. D., Bishop H. Schriber, Rev. Thomas W. Gra- 
ham, Henry A. Merrill, and Charles V. Smith. The offi- 
cers chosen were: President, B. H. Schriber; Secretary, 
Charles V. Smith; Treasurer, Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Company of Minneapolis. The total assets of the corpo- 
ration reported at the end of the first year were $3,198.64. 

During this period the Executive Commission contin- 
ued its work of guiding and promoting the benevolences 
of the churches. The new methods of an annual every 
member canvass in the congregations both for benevo- 
lence and self-support, the introduction of the Budget 
System in the churches, the stimulation of the Synod to 
reach self-support in its Home Mission and Sunday School 
work, were some of the directions in which its activities 
were expended. 
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The introduction of the New Era Movement toward 


the close of this period imposed upon the Commission 


additional duties and responsibilities. The apportion-— 


ment for the Synod sent down by the Executive Commis- 
sion of the General Assembly had to be distributed among 


the Presbyteries and by the Presbyterial Executive Com-_ 
missions distributed in turn among the individual church- — 
es. This meant not only a good deal of work but in- | 


volved problems of distribution that were often difficult 
to satisfactorily adjust. Other important matters re- 
quired attention from time to time. When the New Era 
Scheme was put in operation, Rev. W. R. Harshaw, D. 
D., Home Mission Superintendent, was made Treasurer 


of its funds for Minnesota, serving without salary, and 


to him were sent the benevolent contributions of the 
churches and by him they were distributed to the sev- 
eral Boards. 


At the meeting of the Synod at Minneapolis in Oc-— 


tober, 1915, the Stated Clerk tendered his resignation 


in the following letter which is inserted because pre- 
senting a review of thirty years of Synod’s history, a 
period of great interest and marking a notable develop- 


ment of its life and activities. 
TO THE SYNOD OF MINNESOTA: 
Dear Brethren: 
At the annual meeting of Synod held in Rochester, 


ae 


October 9-13, 1884, Rev. Charles Thayer, D. D., who, for 
twenty-five years, had been the faithful and efficient 
Stated Clerk of this body, tendered his resignation to 
take effect July 1, 1885; and I was chosen his successor. — 
This election came to me as a surprise for I was not pres-_ 
ent at the meeting, nor did I know that my name would 


be thought of for such a position. 


But having been elected, and appreciating the honor 


of the office as well as the confidence of my brethren thus 
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shown me, I felt it my duty to accept the position. This 
I did with not a little hesitation as, although I had been 
for some time Stated Clerk of the Presbytery of St. Paul, 
I was unfamiliar with the work of the Stated Clerkship 
of Synod; and Dr. Thayer, with his long record of effi- 
cient service, was a hard man to succeed. 

I entered upon the duties of my office at the meeting 
of Synod held at Albert Lea in October, 1885, and have 
continued in the work to the present time. 

Thirty full years and more have elapsed since then. 
I feel constrained now to lay aside these duties, and I 
hereby tender my resignation as Stated Clerk, to take 
effect at the close of this meeting of Synod. 

I have reached this decision with reluctance and after 
long deliberation. My chief reason for taking this step 
is that I do not feel justified in continuing longer to take 
from my regular work as pastor the increasing amount 
of time which is required by my duties as Stated Clerk. 

This is an opportune occasion to give place to a suc- 
cessor. Thirty years is a well rounded out period. It 
means in this instance the completion of the third volume 
of Synodical Minutes that have been edited by myself 
and with another volume a new Stated Clerk might in- 
troduce such changes in the form of the minutes as ey 
seem to him desirable. 

As I lay down the duties of my office, it may be of 
interest to briefly compare the Synod of 1915 with the 
Synod of 1885. 

Thirty years ago the Synods of Dakota and North 
Dakota had just been erected out of territory that had 
previously belonged to the Synod of Minnesota. This 
took from us seven of our eleven Presbyteries, namely: 
Aberdeen, Central Dakota, Dakota (Indian), Southern 
Dakota, Bismarck, Northern Pacific and Pembina. This 


left us only four Presbyteries, namely: Mankato, Red 
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River, St. Paul and Winona. Our bounds were thus con- 
fined to the state of Minnesota and have so continued to. 
the present time. 

_ Thirty years ago we thus had four Presbyteries, now) 
we have eight. Then we had 118 ministers and 139! 
churches; now we have 230 ministers and 309 churches. 
Thirty years ago the total membership of our churches 
was 7,962, this year the membership reported is 28,736. 
In 1885 the Sunday School membership was 12,627, in 
1915 it was 38,869. Our total contributions to benevolent 
objects thirty years ago were $33,804; last year they 
were $201,852. Then congregational expenditures were 
$108,964; last year they were $573,018. 

These figures indicate something of the growth of 
thirty years. Certainly God has blessed the work dur- 
ing these three decades. 

The personnel of our Synod has undergone great 
changes during this period. On our roll today there are 
but ten names that were there thirty years ago. Three 
only of these brethren are in active service, beside my- 
self, namely: A. H. Carver, J. C. Robinson, D. D., and E. 
V. Campbell, D. D. Of the rest some have removed to 
other Presbyteries, but the larger number have gone to 
join the assembly above. 

It may be of some interest to know that at the pres- 
ent time, there is only one other Synod in our body that 
has the same Stated Clerk who served thirty years ago. 
This is the Synod of South Dakota, a daughter of our 
own Synod, whose Stated Clerk, Rev. Harlan P. Carson, 
D. D., was elected as, the first Stated Clerk of that body 
the same week that I was chosen to office in the Synod 
of Minnesota. 

It is a noteworthy fact also that in fifty-five years, or 
practically during the entire life of our Synod, there has 
been only one change in the Stated Clerkship. It is to 
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be hoped that whoever may be chosen as my successor 
will not, for light reasons, change this habit of continu- 
ance. 

Now brethren, I wish to express my personal appre- 
ciation of the uniform courtesy and kindness I have re- 
ceived at your hands during all these years. If there 
has been any serious criticism of your Stated Clerk or 
his work it has not reached his ears. My relations with 
every member of the Synod have been truly fraternal. 

To none am I more deeply indebted than to our Per- 
manent Clerk, Brother A. H. Carver, who for twenty-four 
years has kept such admirable records of the proceedings 
of this body. His faithfulness and accuracy have very 
much lightened the work of the Stated Clerk, both dur- 
ing the sessions of Synod and in the subsequent prepara- 
tion of the minutes for publication. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MAURICE D. EDWARDS. 

The answer of Synod to this letter is embodied in the 
following report of its Committee, which was adopted: 

‘““The Committee to whom was referred the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Maurice D. Edwards, D. D., for thirty years 
the Stated Clerk of the Synod, respectfully reports: 

“‘1, That in view of the tax on his time with his 
erowing pastoral responsibilities, the Synod regards it 
unfair to insist on its withdrawal and it is hereby ac- 
cepted. 

‘‘2. That the Synod expresses its warm appreciation 
of the courteous, accurate and laborious services of Dr. 
Edwards for the long period of thirty years, and tenders 
him the hearty thanks of this body. 

**3. That the Committee recommend that August H. 
Carver, D. D., be chosen his successor. 

‘‘4. That in view of the laborious work required, the 


salary of the Stated Clerk from this time be $100. 
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‘*5. That the Review of the Progress of the Synod 
for thirty years, embodied in the resignation of Dr. Ed- 
wards, be incorporated in the Minutes of Synod.”’ 


REV. MAURICE D. EDWARDS, D.D. 
Stated Clerk of Synod, 1885-1915 


The resignation of Rev. Maurice D. Edwards, D. D., 
as Stated Clerk, was followed, near the close of this 


| 


‘ 
| 


decade, in October, 1918, by his retirement as pastor of 
the Dayton Avenue Church of St. Paul after the very 


exceptional pastorate of forty-four years. This was his 
first charge; and he was the church’s first pastor. With 


one exception, that of Rev. E. V. Campbell, D. D., and — 


the Church of St. Cloud, this is the longest ministry, in 
a single church, in the history of Synod. 
The election of Rev. A. H. Carver, D. D., as the new 


Stated Clerk was a wise and logical choice. His long 
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experience as Permanent Clerk and his wide acquaint- 
ance in the Synod, as well as his personal qualifications, 
admirably fitted him for this office. The position was 
accepted and Dr. Carver continued to efficiently perform 
its duties until his death, which occurred in 1923. 

The promotion of Dr. Carver creating a vacancy in 
the office of Permanent Clerk, Rev. Henry B. Sutherland 
of the Presbytery of Duluth, was chosen to fill that posi- 
tion. He had frequently served Synod as its Temporary 
Clerk and was familiar, therefore, with the order and 
form of its proceedings. In every way he was well qual- 
ified for his new duties and was to remain Permanent 
Clerk for a number of years. 


This decade is memorable in the history of Macalester 
College in that it marked a great advance toward a 
substantial endowment. The 26th annual report of the 
Trustees of the Synod of 1911 noted the fact that this 
was the first time that the College was able to report as 
an endowed institution. The following is an extract from 
that report: ‘‘In April, 1908, the General Education 
Board’’ (Rockefeller Foundation) ‘‘promised $75,000 pro- 
vided a total of $450,000 was raised. On July, 1911, the 
Trustees certified to this Board that $159,000 had been 
expended in new buildings and $308,000 invested in in- 
come producing securities.’’ Toward this $467,000, the 
state of Minnesota gave $305,000, while $145,000 came 
from friends and agencies outside the State. 


The Trustees estimated the assets of the College at 
this time as follows: the campus, forty acres, $100,000 ; 
the College buildings and equipment, $262,000; and the 
endowment, $308,000; making the total resources $670,- 

— 000. } 
The income of the institution was not yet sufficient, 


however, to meet its budget so that there was each year 
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a considerable sum to be raised by contributions to keep 
out of debt. | 

In 1911, with an income of $30,000 there was an ex- 
penditure of $43,000. In various ways the deficit of 
this year and those of the years following were met so 
that at each Commencement the Trustees were able to 
report all bills paid. This happy result was not reached, 
however, without considerable effort to raise funds by 
appeals to churches and individuals. Most of the money 
thus raised to meet a threatened deficit, as in previous 
years, came from the Trustees themselves, and a few 
close friends of the College, who at the last moment would 
give what was needed to balance the accounts. 

The existing endowment being inadequate to prevent 
deficits, the next year a further effort was inaugurated 
to increase it. One of the Trustees, Mr. Frederick Weyer- 
haeuser, offered $35,000 to start a new movement with 
this object in view. This generous offer was met by an- 
other friend of the College, Mr. J. J. Hill, who pledged 
$50,000 on condition that a total amount of $250,000 be 
raised. The General Board of Education offered $50,-. 
000 also on the same conditions with the added proviso 
that the total sum be paid within two years. Of this 
proposed fund of $250,000, at least $200,000 was to be for 
productive endowment as the most urgent need of the 
College was income. So, without previous planning on 
the part of the Board of Trustees, a new campaign was 
almost forced upon them to raise this quarter of a mil- 
lion of additional funds. This meant raising $135,000 
within two years. Following so soon after the previous 
drive this was a formidable undertaking, yet it was en- 
tered upon with courage and enthusiasm. The friends 
of the College were naturally somewhat weary of meet- 
ing deficits annually. If this proposed new endowment. 
could be raised it meant that deficits would either dis- 
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appear or would be only occasional and for comparatively 
small amounts. All this had a stimulating effect upon 
this effort. Friends of the College were willing to give 
generously and even heroically to make the College self- 
sustaining for the future. This second endowment cam- 
paign was successfully completed in 1914, when, at the 
Commencement, the full amount of $250,000 was re- 
ported raised. Thus, as the report of the Trustees stated 
that year, ‘‘In the past six years over $700,000 has been 
paid or pledged. Since 1898 over $900,000 has been 
given to liquidate debt, repair plant, build two new 
buildings, equip the Shaw Athletic Field, meet current 
deficits and found an endowment of $558,000. ’’ 

In 1916 for the first time in its history the College 
closed its year without a deficit and without any appeal 
for money to prevent a deficit. This happy situation, 
however, did not continue. The increasing prices for 
everything incident to the World War meant increased 
expenses for the College. With no increased income 
from endowments deficits again were inevitable unless ad- 
ditional funds were provided from other sources. The 
Trustees and friends of the College met this war emer- 
gency with their usual loyalty and generosity, so that 
the institution was not again embarrassed by debt. 

Partly to meet these new conditions and as a further 
provision. for the future growth of the College a new 
campaign to raise $750,000 additional endowment was 
launched in 1919 with the approval and cooperation of 
Synod. Subscriptions were allowed to extend over five 
years and all were conditioned upon the full amount be- 
ing raised. While subscriptions to the amount of $518,- 
221 were reported to Synod in October, 1920, the com- 
pletion of this endowment campaign belongs to the next 
decade. 
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The enrollment of students during this period grad-) 
ually increased. In 1911 it was a little over 300. Of) 
this number about one-third were in the Academy. The, 
number in the preparatory department, however, was de-: 
creasing year by year while the number in the College 
classes was increasing. The aim was to close the Acad. | 
emy entirely as soon as it could be wisely done. This; 
was finally accomplished in 1916. 

The total enrollment in 1920 in the four College class- | 
es was 390. Of these 186 were men, 204 women. This: 
number was somewhat increased after the report was_ 
made to Synod. Various plans were made by Synod to: 
help the College both in securing endowment and in the | 
conduct of the institution. In 1911 a committee to secure | 
scholarships was appointed; also the plan for a Macalegs- 
ter Aid Association, whose members should pay annually | 
$5.00, was approved. There was also the continuance of 
a Visitation Committee which should, from time to time, : 
visit the institution and by suggestions or in other ways | 
cooperate in improving conditions and ministering to its | 
needs. Synod showed a readiness at all times to do any- 
thing in its power to advance the work and interests 
of Macalester. 

One of the most important events in the history of 
the College during this decade was a change in the Presi- 
dency. 

President T. Morey Hodgman retired from office in 
1917 after a service of ten years. During his adminis- 
tration the College prospered as never before. Build- 
ings were erected, the number of students substantially 
increased, the faculty was enlarged, debts paid, an en- 
dowment of $560,000 obtained, and the future of the 
College was assured. These results will always make 
memorable the Presidency of Dr. Hodgman. His succes- 
sor was Rev. Elmer A. Bess, D. D., who was the seventh 
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President of the College and entered upon his duties the 
same year. He continued in the Presidency for some six 
years. 

The World War very seriously affected the institu- 
tion by calling many of its young men into military serv- 
ice and in other ways. In 1917-1918 the College became 
a military camp. Had it not been for the introduction 
of the Students’ Army Training Corps into the institu- 
tion there would have been very few men left in its 
classes. The College was loyal to the country and its 
cause. Hundreds of its graduates and students entered 
the War and rendered faithful and efficient service. 
Some made the supreme sacrifice. Macalester will al- 
ways be justly proud of its War record. 

The story'of Albert Lea College during this decade is 
quite different from that of Macalester. For a few years, 
and as long as the doors of the institution were kept. 
open, the fine work that had characterized the past con- 
tinued. The Visitation Committee of 1914 presented a 
most favorable report on the internal management of 
the College, its faculty, its courses of study, its home 
atmosphere and the spiritual tone that pervaded the life 
of the institution. It was, therefore, strongly recom- 
mended to the support of all parents having daughters 
who sought higher education. The two things the Col- 
lege lacked most, at that time, in the judgment of this 
Committee, was a larger number of students and larger 
financial resources. It was thought by this Committee 
that the too meager patronage of the institution was due 
largely to the fact that being located on the southern 
boundary of the State, its merits were not sufficiently 
known by Presbyterians generally throughout the Synod. 
A campaign of publicity was, therefore, suggested as 
one method of building up the College. 
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In 1911 the Faculty consisted of fourteen Christian 


women, thoroughly competent and devoted to their work, | 
All had College degrees and all had been carefully se- | 
lected. Miss Anna B. Kiermeir was Dean of the Fac- | 


ulty: The deficit reported that year for the previous 
academic year was $6,642, a portion of which had been 


provided for. The next year the graduates in all de 
partments numbered seven. .This year Rev. John T, _ 
Bergen, D. D., became President and continued in office — 
about one year. Fifty students had been enrolled in 
the regular College or academic courses up to October. — 
There was also a considerable number of special students - 


in the various departments. : 
In 1912 the accumulated deficits amounted to $25,- 
000. The endowment was only $70,000. The cost of 
maintenance was $24,000. 
Mrs. Gertrude S. Kingsland succeeded Miss Kiermeir 
as Dean in 1913. The latter had served four years. At 


this time the assets of the institution, including its real 


property and equipment, were estimated at about a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. Efforts were made to raise $80,- 
000 additional endowment, but not much progress was 
made in securing it. An Advisory Committee of Synod 
Was appointed to consult with the Trustees in an en- 
deavor to relieve the College of its financial embarrass- 
ment and to secure further endowment or a more gen- 
erous support for the College. 

A Special Committee of Seven was appointed by Synod 
in 1915 to ‘‘consider the general interests of the College 


with power to investigate all its affairs and at their dis-_ 


cretion to reorganize the College by amending its char- 
ter in the manner necessary to bring the institution into 
organic relations with the Synod and by naming a new 
Board of Trustees and making any other changes nec- 
essary to promote the welfare of the College, such action 
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be taken by or before March 1, 1916.’’ The Commit- 
be thus provided for consisted of Rev. H. C. Swear- 
| gen, D. D., T. B. Janney, B. H. Schriber, George D. 
ayton, Rev. W. W. Lawrence, R. C. Jefferson, and Rev. 
I. N. Wilson, D. D. 

| The object of appointing this Committee was, if pos- 
ible, to save the institution. There had been some dis- 
lussion, as has already been stated, as to the possibility 
f uniting Macalester and Albert Lea, or bringing them 
nder one management. Some tentative efforts or nego- 
jations to this end had already been made, but there 
emed no feasible way whereby this union could be ac- 
omplished, desirable as it might be. 

At the meeting of Synod in 1916 the affairs of Albert 
wea came to a crisis. As a possible solution of the prob- 
em involved the Trustees of the College presented two 
esolutions which they had adopted. ‘The first of these 
provided ‘‘that. the problems of Albert Lea be referred 
o the Synod of Minnesota for action and, pending such 
ction, work in all departments be suspended.’’ The sec- 
md resolution was in substance that all the property of 
he College be transferred to Synod or any Board Synod 
night designate, on two conditions, first ‘‘that all the 
lebts of the College be first paid; and second, that the 
ontinuanee of the plant as a Christian school be as- 
ured.’’ 

The Special Committee of Seven appointed the pre- 
lous year reported that the debt of the College was $40,- 
00 and by the following June would be $50,000; that 
he annual deficit was about $10,000, and that after coun- 
elling with the Trustees it was agreed that $150,000: 
nust be raised to pay debts and put the College on a 
vorking basis, with $100,000 additional endowment. The 
uccess of such effort seemed so problematic that the Com- 
nittee did not feel justified in recommending it. The 
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% 
Committee also considered the plan of raising this $150, 
000 by making it part of a general campaign on behali 
of both colleges provided for the education of women 
_and thus overlapped in their activities. To avoid this 
duplication of effort the proposition was considered of 
changing the coeducational character of Macalester and 
making it, as it had been at the beginning, a college for 
men only. But this proposed change met with so little! 
favor among the educational leaders who were consulted, 
and among many of those most interested in the Col) 
lege that it was deemed unwise to press it. The Com 
mittee therefore were of the opinion that there was but 
one thing to be done if the College was saved and that 
was for the Trustees of Albert Lea to institute a cam 
paign to raise, if possible, the $150,000 needed, extend: 
ing the canvass far beyond the limits of Minnesota. This 
meant referring the whole problem back to where it 
came from. | 
This report with the report of the Trustees was 4 
ferred to still another committee, which reported that 
in its Judgment Synod was in no position to accept the! 
proposition of the Trustees as it had no funds nor re’ 
sources to meet the lhabilities involved in carrying out) 
the proposed contract. It therefore recommended, and 
its recommendation .was adopted, as follows: ‘‘that the! 
Board of Trustees be asked to transfer the property of 
the College to the Trustees of the Synod of Minnesota, 
providing the Trustees of the Synod of Minnesota shall 
find that no financial obligation is involved beyond that) 
which the property of the College, if disposed of, will 
meet, with the understanding that Synod will appoint 
a special committee to discover, if possible, some way) 
in which the College may be maintained as a Synodieal 

institution. ’’ 
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This simply postponed the death of the College a lit- 
Ile longer in the faint hope that some means might be 

ound to save its life. This hope was not realized. The 
above Committee reported to the next Synod that they 
fould discover no practical way of saving the institution 
hs a Presbyterian college. This ended the matter so far 


disposition of the-property and such settlement with the 
sreditors of the College as seemed to them wise and feasi- 


This final closing of the College, which had done such 
fine work and was so full of promise, was not only a 
matter of regret but a grief to the Synod. After so 
much means and effort had been invested in the institu- 
ion it seemed as if some measures might have been de- 
vised to save it, especially as no large sum was needed 
ito accomplish this result. The trouble appears to have 
[been that for some reason the College never secured any 
jwidespread and hearty support from the Presbyterians 
jof Minnesota. This may have been due in part to its 
being in so large measure considered a local enterprise in 
its initiation, its management and in its constituency. 
/The people of Albert Lea, irrespective of religious affilia- 
itions, gave it a most loyal and generous support. Some 
lof them, especially Rev. R. B. Abbott, D. D., its founder, 
Imade great sacrifices for its maintenance. A few friends 
were raised up outside this community who were also 
faithful to the end but beyond a small section of the 
State, there was manifested comparatively little interest 
lin the welfare of Albert Lea. Possibly this was in part 
lan inheritance from the time of its founding as many 
‘then thought that it was unwise to attempt to start two 
\Synodical colleges, but more largely was it due to an in- 
lsufficient knowledge of the institution itself and the 
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splendid work it was doing. Some also thought that witl 
Macalester coeducational there was little need of a sep. 
arate institution for women only. 
; Though the hfe of Albert Lea was brief, Re 
only through a single generation, the prayers, the i 
rifices, the efforts, and the money expended on it wert 
by no means wasted. The College was a blessing te, 
many young lives that were here trained and guided in 
knowledge not only but in Christian faith and character, 
thus being made better fitted for the life that now is ag) 
well as for that which is to come. ‘The College belongs, 
now to history but its fruit remains and belongs to eter) 
nity. 


csenetipiacvierarcaacalil 


Over the last half of this decade hes the shadow ok 
the World War. This calamity, from its beginning im 
1914, cast a deepening gloom and an increasing uncer) 
tainty over everything. So long as our own country’ 
was not drawn into the conflict, Synod had no direct rei 
lations with the struggle, though its ministers and chureh| 
es were deeply concerned with the conditions abroad and) 
sympathized strongly with the Alles in their desperate 
efforts to stem the attacks of Germany’s aggressions. 

But when, in 1917, our own country became directly) 
involved, it became the duty of all Christian citizens t¢ 
uphold the Government. Our ministers and member ia” 
were therefore loyal to the cause of the Allies, which was) 
the cause of justice, of freedom and of humanity. A 
strong expression of loyalty to the Government was passed 
by the Synod of 1917, as follows: | 

“The Synod of ue okey in session assembled, does 
hereby record its allegiance to the Government of the 
United States, and its unfaltering support of the proses 
cution of the war for freedom and peace. The faith i 

ib- 


our Church in her history has been the exponent of li 
erty subject to the will of God. For this liberty great) 
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acrifices have been made, and today we rejoice that 
he Spirit of Liberty and of sacrifice remains, and that 
ur people willingly unite the forces of men and means 
f the land, with those of Europe, for the preservation 
ind furtherance of the rights of the nations; to destroy 
nilitarism and establish a righteous and permanent 
peace. 

‘“We do therefore pray and work that God will enable 
his nation and all the nations engaged in, and affected 
y this war to humbly confess and turn from their sins, 
hat He will restrain the wrath of man and overrule this 
onflict in such manner and to such a degree that all na- 
ions may recognize that the Lord Jesus Christ is Lord 
f all, and enthrone Him, who is the Prince of Peace, as 
ing of kings and Lord of lords.’’ 


But while true to the Government in this war crisis, 
ynod yet deprecated in the conduct of the war or prep- 
aration for it, any unnecessary disregard of the Lord’s 
Jay as is evidenced in the following action taken at the 
same meeting of Synod and which was ordered sent to 
the President through the Secretary of War: 

‘““At a meeting of the Synod of Minnesota, October 
12th, the Synod which consists of 230 ministers, and more 
han 32,000 communicants, adopted a declaration of loyal 
allegiance to the Government of the United States, and to 
the President, and its unfaltering support of the prosecu- 
tion of the war for freedom and peace. 

‘“We do, however, view with regret what appears to 
be much repeated and unnecessary desecration of the 
Sabbath by the mobilizing and moving of soldiers on the 
Lord’s Day; and do hereby respectfully petition that the 
Department take necessary action to discourage and pre- 
vent this existing evil except where strictest military 
necessity demands.’’ 
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At the meeting of Synod in October, 1918, still fur) 
ther action was taken in relation to the War. After an 
interesting devotional service, led by Professor James 
Wallace of Macalester College, at which the leader set 
forth in strong language the spiritual significance of ex.) 
isting world conditions, very vigorous resolutions, con: 
demning the course of Germany and its Allies and the: 
moral, as well as political principles advanced by them, 
were presented by Dr. Wallace and were adopted by a 
rising vote with the singing of the last stanza of ‘‘Amer-| 
ica.”’ 
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It was estimated by the Committee on Religious Lifel 
and Work, at the close of the War, that the Synod of; 
Minnesota furnished 2,028 men for the army, 341 for the. 
navy, 02 workers for the army Y. M. C. A.; 7 women for) 
the Y. W. C. A.; 59 for the Red Cross; 5 chaplains, 2 
camp pastors and 176 other officers. This makes a total 
for war service of 3,290. Many doubtless served in some: 
capacity whose names and records were not known. Our) 
membership was loyal to all the Liberty Loans and gave 
larger sums for social welfare work in the army and) 
navy. 


At the Synod of 1919, following the War, Dr. Jami 
Wallace presented another set of stirring resolutions as: 
an aftermath of the conflict, which met with the hearty, 
approval of the body. They express the sentiment of the: 
ministers and Elders at that time in no uncertain terms.’ 
They were called forth by the debate then going on in! 
the Senate over the acceptance or rejection of the Ver-’ 
sailles Treaty; and -were unanimously adopted. The | 
principal one was that endorsing the League of Nations, | 
as follows: 

‘Believing that Christian principles afford the only) 
basis for just, peaceful and harmonious relations between | 
nations, we regard the League of Nations, though clearly | 
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mperfect at some points, as yet embodying and applying 
vhristian principles to so large a degree, that the United 
states should heartily endorse it and speedily become a 
hember of it.’’ 

| The same Synod recommended that each church pre- 
pare a record of its activities in sustaining the country’s 
jause during the War, especially preserving, by the erec- 
lion of an Honor Tablet or in some other way, the names 
bf those members of the church or congregation. who 
ierved in the army, the navy or in any associated service. 
This latter recommendation was very generally ob- 
jerved, especially in the larger churches, where suitable 
ablets bearing such lists will long preserve the names 
bf those who served their country and the world in those 
lays of stress and peril. 

| In the latter part of this decade a movement was be- 
zun to obtain possession, if possible, of the old Presbyte- 
tian Church located at Traverse des Sioux, which was 
puilt in 1854-1857 under the leadership of Rev. Moses 
N. Adams, the Indian Missionary, for the growing white 
population. It is a substantial stone or concrete build- 
Ing and is the oldest structure of its kind remaining in 
jhe Northwest. On July 25, 1869, the Church of Traverse 
les Sioux and the First Church of St. Peter were united 
jinder the name of the Union Presbyterian Church of St. 
Peter. The building, therefore, with adjacent lots, was 
sold in February, 1872, for $125.00. The property sub- 
sequently passed through several hands and for some 
thirty years had been put to the ignoble use of a slaugh- 
ter house. The plan was to purchase the church build- 
ing, put it in repair, restore it as nearly as possible to 
its original condition, and then preserve it as a memorial 
to the pioneer missionaries, to the Indians and also to 
the early white population. The Committee having the 
matter in charge was therefore authorized to purchase 
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the building with the two lots upon which it stands 
a price not to exceed $300. As the owner would not sell 
at these figures and Synod was unwilling to pay his price, 

-which was considered excessive, the project, as originally 
planned, had to be abandoned, for a while at least. An- 
other plan for securing a suitable memorial to the early 
missionaries was then devised by the Committee, and ways 
prosecuted with greater success, but the story of securing: 
and restoring the Greenlawn Cemetery for this purpose’ 
belongs to the next decade. 

At the meeting of Synod in 1913, the date of the an- 
nual meeting was changed from the second Thursday in 
October to the second Tuesday in October. The principal 
reason for the change was that so many ministers and 
some Elders found it highly inconvenient if not impos- 
sible to remain in attendance over the Sabbath because of 
duties at home. The result was that comparatively few: 
remained to the close of the sessions. While the Sunday 
services were specially beneficial to the local church and 
community, constituting the culmination of the sessions, 
it was thought that this did not offset the diminished at- 
tendance on that day. 

This change of day has continued to the present time. 
and no serious attempt has been made to return to ts 
old plan of meeting on Thursday. : 


The increase in Chureh and Sunday School membalm 
ship during this decade is shown in the following table: 


4 


| 


Year 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914} 1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 1920 Total: 
Added on 
Confession | 1,275] 1,565) 1,914) 1,624] 2,645) 2,339] 2,611] 2,495) 1,502) 2,289) 20,25 
Added on 
Certificate 889} 1,187; 1,212] 1,214) 1,661] 1,451] 1,3: 
Total 


aca 
) 


v4 1,299 969) 1,426) 12,662 


ge 


| 7 
Mem’ship |25,503|26,087/26,343/26,612/28,736|30,312131,980|33,067/33,070133,755 C: 
Sunday | Th 
School | y; 
Enrollm’t |32,568/32,154'33,194|34,569|36,302/38,803/39,021/34,547/36,745/34,089 e. 


* 
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While there is considerable variation from year to 
year in the numbers received both on Confession and by 
Certificate there was, on the whole, an advance. The 
average received on Confession for the ten years was 2,000 
each year yet it was not until 1915 that the 2,000 mark 
was reached. So that while the average for the first five 
years was 1,804, the average for the second five was 2.,- 
245. The average for the previous decade was 1,694 per 
year. The Sunday School Enrollment also shows some 
advance. The average enrollment in the previous decade . 
was 32,412 per year. This decade the average per year 
was 35,199. This indicates a steady growth. 

It was during this period that the First Church of 
Duluth, with the rapid growth of the city, and under 
the able ministry of Rev. Robert Yost, D. D., and Rev. 
George Brewer, D. D., practically doubled its already 
large membership; its number of communicants being in 
1910, 774 and in 1920, 1,473. 

This gave the First Church the largest membership 
at the time of any church in the Synod with the excep- 
tion of the Westminster of Minneapolis which reported 
in 1920 a membership of 2,056. 


One of the most solemn sessions of Synod, as it meets 
each year, is when it listens to the report of its Committee 
on Necrology as it names those of its members who have 
passed away during the year and gives a brief sketch of 
the life and labors of each. As one and another is named, 
members recall blessed memories of association with them 
during the years, as they have counselled and labored to- 
gether for the upbuwilding of the Kingdom of God. KEs- 
pecially is this true of those who have long been colabor- 
ers in the Synod. Brethren who for the last time have at- 
tended its sessions after years or decades of service are 
missed when their places become vacant and instead of 
their presence is heard a memorial tribute to the dead. It 
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is always the custom of Synod to follow the hearing of 
these memorials by a prayer, usually offered by some — 
member of long standing in the body. 

_ Between 1911 and 1920, many ministers were re- 
‘moved by death not a few of whom are entitled to spe- 
cial honor because of the length and value of their serv- 
ices. 

Rev. James A. Paige was born at Ware, Mass. He 
graduated from Princeton College in 1849 and from 
Princeton Seminary in 1852. His first ministerial labors 
were in St. Louis, in a mission which became, under his 
labors, the Park Avenue Presbyterian Church. His loy- 
alty to the Union at the outbreak of the Civil War com- 
pelled him to resign. He then became a chaplain in a 
hospital for soldiers, occupying this position until the 
close of the war, when he became Synodical Missionary 
for the Synod of Missouri. Later he was pastor of the 
church at Springfield, Missouri. Subsequently he held 
charges at Quincy, Rushville and Nashville, in Ilinois. 

In 1883 he came to Minnesota where he was located 
for three years at Shakopee. In 1886 he became pastor 
at Carlton. Here he labored most successfully for six- 
teen years when ill health compelled him to give up active 
service in the ministry. For the last ten years of his life 
his home was in Minneapolis, where he died March 19, 
1912, at the age of eighty-nine. At the organization of — 
the Presbytery of Duluth in 1888 he was chosen Stated 
Clerk and occupied this position with great fidelity and 
efficiency for some thirteen years. , 

Rey. Neil Gilchrist was born at Marquette, Michigan, 
May 20, 1868. He graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1896, and from Union Theological Seminary 
in 1901. On December 13, 1901, he was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Duluth. He served the churches of Carl- 
ton and Otter Creek for two years. For some three years 
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he was Presbyterial Missionary of Adams Presbytery. 
Afterward for two years he had charge of the churches 
of Thief River Falls and Middle River. Then an illness 
set in from which he never recovered, and he died Au- 


gust 20, 1912. 

Rev. James Godward was born in England, May 29, 
1845. When a child his parents removed to this country. 
He served in the Civil War as a member of Company B 
of the 19th Ohio regiment of volunteers. For many years 
before entering the ministry he was an Elder in the 
Church and a temperance lecturer. In March, 1887, he 
came to Evansville, Minnesota, and the next year began 
his work at Elbow Lake. For a quarter of a century he 
served this church. He was a pioneer Home Missionary, 
always reaching out to serve other communities beside 
his own. He thus preached, as opportunity offered, at 
Ashby, Barrett, Hoffman, Kensington, Wendell, Lawrence | 
and Western. For many years he was chairman of the 
Home Mission Committee of his Presbytery. In 1905 he 
was Moderator of Synod. He died May 14, 1913. 

Rev. Robert N. Adams, D. D., was a native of Fayette 
County, Ohio. He was born September 15, 1835, and died 
March 24, 1914. A student at Miami University, he left 
at the opening of the Civil War to enlist in the army, 
serving with great credit during the war. Starting as a 
private, in the three months’ service, he rose step by 
step until be became a Colonel; and commanded a bri- 
gade in Sherman’s famous march to the sea. He thus 
participated in most of the battles and campaigns of the 
western army. Once he was wounded. At the head of 
his brigade he participated in the general review at 
Washington at the close of the war. He retired with the 
rank of brevet Brigadier General. The last of the brigade 
commanders who followed General Sherman in his cam- 
paign to the sea, General Adams was a prominent figure 
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jn the Loyal Legion and in Grand Army circles. He 
served as Chaplain for the Minnesota Commandery of 
the former order. 

- In 1867 he entered the Western Theological Seminary — 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and at the end of two years 
was ordained. Later he received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Marietta University. After serving sev- 
eral churches in Ohio and in Kansas, he entered upon the 
pastorate of the Church of Fergus Falls in 1880. In 1886 
he was chosen Superintendent of Home Mission work in 
the Synod of Minnesota. In 1907 he became Field Sec-— 
retary of Home Missions in the Northwest district which 
included) the states of Minnesota, Nebraska, North Da-_ 
kota and South Dakota. Five years later he resigned and — 
was given the title of Field Secretary Emeritus. His great-_ 
est life work was accomplished in the Home Mission field. — 
As an organizer and an executive he developed great abil- 
ities. His military training and experience gave him 
exceptional qualifications for the work. His industry was _ 
unflagging. He knew how to judge and handle men. He — 
had both a vision for large things and the ability to suc- | 
cessfully plan for their realization. During his years of — 
service as Superintendent of Missions he saw the number — 
of churches in the Synod increased by 167 and new church ? 
buildings erected to the number of 164, beside the build- | 
ing of 47 manses. In accomplishing these results he had " 
a large part. The Synod of Minnesota will always have 
cause to cherish the memory of Rev. Robert N. Adams, e 
D. D., for the great work he accomplished within its — 
bounds. The esteem in which he was held by his asso-_ 
ciates in the Synod is fittingly voiced in the following — 
resolutions adopted at the time of his death: 

WHEREAS, It has pleased the Great Head of the 
Church to call to his rest and reward our friend, brother — 
and fellow-worker, General Robert N. Adams, D. D., and 
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WHEREAS, In the passing of Dr. Adams this Synod 
has lost a true and loyal friend, a wise counsellor and 
an inspiring leader; and 

WHEREAS, His wisdom and leadership have proven 
of great worth in the constructive work of this Synod 
and of the whole Church, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED by at Synod of 
Minnesota: 

I. That we record our gratitude to God for the priv- 
ilege of knowing Dr. Adams and of being associated with 
him in the work of the Lord. 

Il. That we hereby express our-deep sorrow that 
we are bereft of his fellowship, counsel and leadership, 
and that the inspiration of his life and labors ealls us to 
renewed consecration to the work that was so dear to 
his heart. 

Rev. John 8S. Handyside was a native of Scotland. 
His ministerial labors in this country included four years 
service in Hope Chapel, Minneapolis, a term of service at 
Harrison and Atwater, four years at Kerkhoven and 
Murdock, where he was ordained by the Presbytery of 
St. Cloud, June 6, 1899, twelve years’ service at Osakis 
and Leslie churches. He led in the building of four 
houses of worship; namely, Hope Chapel, Minneapolis, 
Atwater, Murdock and Osakis. He died March 19, 1914, 
at the age of forty-eight. 

Rev. Thomas F. M. Clark was born at Eden Prairie, 
Minnesota, November 12, 1870. He graduated from Mace- 
alester College in 1895 and from McCormick Seminary 
in 1898. On November 7, 1899, he was installed pastor 
of the church of Warren, Minnesota, by the Presbytery 
of Red River. Here he remained two years. The next 
three years he was engaged in Home Mission work at 
Maynard, Clara City and Lauriston. His next work was 


organizing a church at Little Falls. At the same time he 
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carried on work at Royalton. On December 8, 1904, he 
was installed pastor of the church of St. Croix Falls, Wis- 


q 


. 
i’ 
, 


De 


eonsin, Presbytery of St. Paul, where he labored success- - 


fully for ten years. His death occurred August 10, 1914, 

Rev. Frank E. Higgins, well called the ‘‘Sky Pilot 
of the Lumber Camps,’’ was born in Toronto, Canada, 
August 19, 1866. His early life was largely spent on the 


frontier, and he was well acquainted with the life and 
hardships of a pioneer. His early educational opportuni- 


ties were few; and, as a young man, he had to work hard 
to help support the family. 

At eighteen he was converted, and immediately be- 
gan to interest himself in the spiritual welfare of his 
companions, with the result that most of them gave them- 
selves to the Savior. Nine of these young men eventually 
went forth to preach the Gospel. 

At twenty he returned to Toronto where he lived with 


relatives and attended the public schools. He spent three — 


years in the grades and two in the high school, after 
which he came to Minnesota and began lay preaching in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at Annandale. 


Later on he spent some time at Hamline University, 
preaching, as opportunity offered, on Sabbaths. In 1895 


the Presbyterian Church at Barnum became his field of 
labor, and his work there changed the whole course of 


his life. It was here that he first came in touch with the — 


loggers of the Minnesota woods. From Barnum he went 


to New Duluth and from there to Bemidji. In this last — 


place he began the real work of his life with the lumber-_ 


jacks. 
For seven years he struggled for ordination at the 


hands of the Presbytery of Duluth. After being refused — 


the seventh time he said: ‘‘I need not tell you that the 


decision of this body is disappointing, for I have long : 
desired the boon of ordination. During the last seven — 
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years I have appeared before you many times, and asked 
to be set aside to the ministry. I knew my insufficiencies 
—no man can know them better. I do not blame you 
for withholding the laying-on of hands, but I was or- 
dained of God long years ago to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, and although unsanctioned by man I 
shall still preach the message with which He has provided 
me. I have asked ordination for the last time. I am 
satisfied with the call of God.’’ At a special meeting held 
shortly afterwards the Presbytery reconsidered its action 
and ordained him to the Gospel ministry. : 
In August, 1902, he was commissioned by the Evange- 
listie Committee of the Presbyterian Church to take 
charge of the lumber camp work in Minnesota. Subse- 
quent to 1908 he worked under the Board of Home Mis- 
sions, superintending its mission work in the lumber 
camps, and establishing work at Washington, Oregon, 
Arkansas, and the Adirondacks of New York State on 
the model of his work in the woods of Minnesota. He put 
to work, on circuits in Northern Minnesota, several of 
the men who had been converted under his ministry. 
His preaching and personal work in the camps was 
most fruitful; his work superintending and organizing 
greatly extended his influence; his ministry to the 
churches in telling the story of the lumberjacks, made 
his name a household word, and his heroism and Chris- 
tian fortitude in bearing pain and suffering from weak- 
ness, sets him apart as worthy of the ordination of both 
God and man. It has been written of him that he ‘‘ere- 
ated for the Church a new measure of a man.’’ He was 
a man of intense convictions, noble courage and splendid 
accomplishments. He died January 4, 1915. 


Rey. Ezra F. Pabody was born at Vernon, Indiana. He 
studied at Princeton and Miami Colleges, graduating 
from the latter. In 1861 he came to Minneapolis and 
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soon after enlisted in the Third Minnesota Infantry. Be-_ 
ing discharged for ill health, he later joined an Indiana ° 


regiment, serving until the end of the war. Returning — 


to Minneapolis in 1875 he engaged in business. In 1890 
he was called by the Westminster Church of that city to 


the work of a lay missionary at Riverside Chapel, which 


work he carried on for thirteen years. He was ordained 
by the Presbytery of Minneapolis in 1900. Rev. Mr. Pa- 
body was best known for his social settlement work. The 
regeneration of the ‘‘River Flats’’ has been credited 
largely to him and to his wife. His last years were spent 
at his country home on Lake Minnetonka. He was widely 
known as an amateur fruit grower and gardener. He 
died September 21, 1915, aged seventy-seven years. 

Rey. Samuel D. Westfall was born at Milford, Penn- 
sylvania, December 4, 1832. When a child his family re- 
moved to Lyons, New York. He graduated from Hamil- 


ton College, 1860, and was a member of the Class of 1863. 


at Auburn Seminary. His first field of labor was Ark- 
port, New York, where he remained three years. In 1869 
he accepted a call to the churches of Redwood Falls and 


Beaver Falls, Minnesota. In 1872 he went to Fremont — 


where he labored thirteen years. In 1885 he returned to 


Redwood Falls. Here, with his family, he resided until | 


his death, which occurred November 28, 1915. 

Rev. Thomas H. Cleland, D. D., was born at Martins- 
ville, Kentucky, March 31, 1843. He graduated from 
Centre College in 1863 and from Princeton Seminary in 
1866. | 
In 1866 he accepted a call to the Presbyterian Church 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, and was ordained in 1867. He 
remained here until 1882. In 1882 he accepted a eall to 


Keokuk, Iowa, where he labored until 1888. From 1888 - 


to 1894 he was pastor of the Calvary Church of Spring- 
field, Missouri. In 1894 he became pastor of the First 
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Church of Duluth where he remained until 1906. From 
1906 to 1908 he labored under the American Tract So- 
ciety. In the latter year he accepted a call to be pastor 
of the church at New Albany, Indiana, where he re- 
mained until 1913, when he came to Minneapolis to take 
eharge of a mission which, under his faithful care, soon 
developed into the Knox Presbyterian Chureh. Dr. Cle- 
and was Moderator of the Synod of Minnesota in 1903. 
He was a director of McCormick Seminary and at dif- 
ferent times a trustee of Parsons, Highland Park and 
Maealester Colleges. He died August 26, 1916. 

Rev. William R. Kirkwood, D. D., LL. D., was born 
at Woodside, Ohio, November 3, 1837. He graduated 
from Washington and Jefferson College in 1859 and from 
the Western Theological Seminary in 1863. He was a 
missionary of the Home Board for five or six years in Ohio 
and Kansas. For some thirty years he labored as pastor 
or pastor elect in various fields in the same states. For 
five years he was professor of Psychology, Philosophy and 
Logic in Macalester College, and for ten years occupied 
a similar position in the College of Emporia, Kansas. In 
1900 he returned to St. Paul to reside, becoming again a 
member of the Presbytery of St. Paul. From 1903 to 
1908 he was pastor of the Westminster Church, St. Paul. 
He was honorably retired October 3, 1911; and died 
April 1, 1916. 

Rey. Jerome 8S. Pinney was born at Seneca Falls, New 
York, December 1, 1842. At the age of seventeen he came 
to Chatfield, Minnesota. During the Indian outbreak of 
1862 he was stationed with his regiment at Fort Ridgeley. 
On becoming of age he enlisted in Company G, First Bat- 
talion, Minnesota Infantry, and served for the remainder 
of the Civil War. 

In 1890 Mr. Pinney entered the Presbyterian minis- 


try, being ordained by the Presbytery of Mankato in the 
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spring of that year. His first charge was at Fulda and 
Kinbrae. For four years he labored at St. James then 
at Rockford, Delano, Jasper, Balaton, Barnum, Alpha 
and Brewster. In 1914 he was compelled, on account of 
ill health, to give up the regular pastorate but acted as 
occasional supply in various churches in and about St. 
Paul, where he made his home. One of these churches, 
that of Warrendale, he supplied for nearly three years. 
While he was forty-eight years of age when he entered 
the ministry he had always been an active Christian 
worker and he labored for about a year as a a 
School missionary. He died September 13, 1917. 


Rey. Russell B. Abbott, D. D., was born at Brookville E 
Indiana, August 8, 1823. In 1847 he graduated from the 
University of Indiana. He received the degree of M. A. 
from the same institution and that of D. D. from Gale 
University of Wisconsin. He was licensed by the Pres-— 
bytery of Muncie in 1854 and was ordained by the Pres-: 
bytery of Whitewater in May, 1857. After pastorates 
in Indiana extending from 1857 to 1866 he came to Min- 
nesota, taking charge of the St. Paul Female Seminary. 
In 1869 he was installed as the first pastor of the Albert 
Lea Church. His pastorate in this church was a notable 
one and continued for fifteen years when he resigned to 
take charge of the Albert Lea College for Women that 
had been organized by the Synod of Minnesota and of 
which Dr. Abbott was the real founder. His work in the 
College and for the College, the sacrifices he made to. 
sustain it and to advance its interests will never be for- 
gotten by those associated with the institution either as_ 
students, faculty, trustees or friends. The failure of the 
College to attain the prosperity and stability he hoped 
and struggled for was to him the sorrow and disappollii 
ment of his old age. He died January 14, 1917. He was _ 
Moderator of Synod in 1878. 
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Rev. John T. Henderson, D. D., was born at Franklin, 
Indiana, February 27, 1864. He graduated from Wabash 
College in 1889 and was an alumnus of McCormick Sem- 
inary. His first pastorate was at Pipestone, Minnesota, 
and continued for six years. For the two succeeding 
years he was chaplain of Park College, Missouri. Then 
he was pastor two years at Janesville, Wisconsin. On 
June 22, 1905, he was installed pastor of the Merriam 
Park Church, St. Paul, where he remained until 1910, 
when he resigned to accept the position of District Sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Brotherhood. The last. three 
years of his life he was Field Secretary of Macalester Col- 
lege. In.1913 his Alma Mater, Wabash College, confer- 
red upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. He died 
December 15, 1917. 

Rev. James Rodgers was born at Hammond, N. Y., 
October 10, 1840. After a preparatory course of study 
at Ogdensburg, N. Y., he entered Hamilton College, grad- 
uating in 1865, with high honors, being salutatorian of 
his class. After graduation he spent two years teaching 
at Robert College, Constantinople; and on his return was 
an instructor in Modern Languages at his Alma Mater. 
In 1868 he entered Princeton Seminary, completing his 
course at Union Seminary. He was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of St. Lawrence in April, 1870, and supplied the 
church of Hammond, N. Y., for two years. In 1872 he 
came to Minnesota and for three years supplhed the 
church of Willmar. From 1875 to 1887 he served the 
churches of Farmington, Empire and Vermillion. From 
1887 to 1890 he was principal of Salida Academy, Colo- 
rado, and then of Jamestown College, North Dakota. He 
returned to the Farmington group of churches in 1890 
and served them until 1910 resigning on account of ill 
health. He was placed on the Honorably Retired Roll 
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by the Presbytery of St. Paul in 1911. His last years 
were spent in Minneapolis, where he died July 3, 1918. 


a 7 


" - 


Rey. Alfred W. Wright was born at Shepherdstown, — 
Va., December 18, 1841. At the breaking out of the Civil 
War, on June 17, 1861, he enlisted in the 18th Regiment — 
Illinois Volunteers. After a service of four and a half 
years he was mustered out with the rank of first heuten- — 


ant. After the war he was ordained by the Southern 
Illinois Protestant Methodist Conference, in October, 
1866; and served churches in Illinois, Kansas and Mis- 
sourl. In 1872 he was received into the membership of 


Presbytery of Alton. At the invitation of Rev. R. N. 


Adams, D. D., Synodical Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions, he came to Minnesota and became Pastor at Large 
of the Presbytery of Minneapolis in January, 1892. From 
1893 to 1898 he served in the same capacity the Presby- 
teries of both Minneapolis and St. Cloud. Then for a 
year he filled a like position in Winona Presbytery. He 


next spent two years with the churches of Shakopee and 


Eden Prairie. The two years following he was Stated 


Supply of the Fifth Church, Minneapolis. Owing to im- 


paired health he went in 1904 to North Dakota where he 


took up a soldier homestead. He soon after accepted 


work as Pastor Evangelist of Bismarck Presbytery, con- 


tinuing in this work for four years. Returning to Min- | 


neapolis the latter part of 1908 he became pastor of the 
Rosedale Chureh. In 1911 he retired from the active 


pastorate but continued to preach as he had strength and 


opportunity. He died August 20, 1918. 

Rev. Franklin J. Barackman was born in Crawford 
County, Pa., in 1864. He graduated from Grove City 
College and from Princeton Seminary. He was ordained 
by the Presbytery of Duluth, October 8, 1895. His first 


pastorate was at Sandstone, Minn., where he remained | 


until 1898, when he accepted a call to the church of Red- 
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wood Falls. He remained here until May 1, 1902. His 
next charge was at Blackduck where he labored from 
1904 to 1906 when he accepted the pastorate of the Twen- 
tieth Century Church of Thief River Falls, supplying also 
the church of Middle River. After a brief service here 
he returned to Blackduck where he remained until De- 
ecember, 1911, when he became Pastor Evangelist of Du- 
luth Presbytery. In 1917 he became Assistant Synodical 
Superintendent of Home Missions and served in this po- 
sition until his death which occurred October 16, 1918. 

Rey. Silas Hazlitt was born in Mifflin County, Pa., 
May 12, 1824. He was licensed to preach by the Pres- 
bytery of Oxford in October, 1850. He came with his 
wife and daughter to Minnesota in 1856 and settled in 
what is now Lake City. Here he began work, preaching 
first in a shanty and then in the second story of a store 
building, where he soon after opened a school with ten 
pupils. The First Presbyterian Church of Lake City 
was organized by him December 31, 1856. He ministered 
to this church for thirty-two years. During his long min- 
istry he started missions in other places. He thus or- 
ganized one in Mt. Pleasant Township and one in Glas- 
gow Township. These he served until 1891. Both of 
these churches are now closed. For more than twenty- 
five years after his active ministry ceased he led a quiet 
life of retirement at Lake City. He died November 6, 
1919, 

Early in this decade an Elder of long standing and 
great usefulness passed away whose loss moved the Synod 
at its meeting in October, 1911, to pass the following min- 
ute of appreciation: 

RESOLVED, that in the death of Mr. H. Knox Tay- 
lor, on September 26, 1911, the Synod of Minnesota has 
lost one of its most faithful and efficient laymen. Mr. 


Taylor was a member of the House of Hope, St. Paul, 
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for half a century; for nearly half a century he was a_ 
member and Clerk of the Session. He was often a mem-_ 
ber of this body and represented his Presbytery fre-_ 


quently in the General Assembly of whose Committee on 


Mileage he was chairman for a succession of years. His — 


long and efficient service, his genial personality, together 

with his consistent Christian life, made him one of our 

most prominent, as well as a most beloved layman. 
Another Elder of long service in the Synod, Mr. 


Charles T. Thompson of Minneapolis, entered into rest 


during this period, God calling him home November 3, — 
1914. For thirty-six years he was a member of the West- : 
minster Church of that city and for thirty-four years — 


was an Elder. For most of this long period he was Clerk — 


el 


of Session. Frequently he represented his church at the - 
meetings of Synod; and rendered, by his counsel, valu-— 
able service in many ways. The Church at Large as well — 
as Westminster Church owes much to his wisdom and — 


unselfish labors. 


Toward the close of this decade a third Elder of long 
and faithful service, Mr. Edward 8. Fitch, entered into ~ 


rest. 


From 1879 to 1919 his name appears as a member of — 
the Session of the Hastings Church, Presbytery of St. — 
Paul. From 1896 until his death he served as Clerk of | 


this Session. 


During this period one of our veteran pastors, Rev. — 
Joseph C. Robinson, D. D., removed from the bounds of — 


Synod to the regret of all his associates. 
From 1885 to 1918, a third of a century, he was pastor 


of the church of White Bear Lake, St. Paul Presbytery. — 
For twenty-six years, from 1892 to 1918, he was the — 


Stated Clerk of this Presbytery. In 1910 he served as 
Moderator of Synod. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE PRESENT DECADE 
1921-1927 


An Era of Continued Progress 


The present decade, which has been more than half 
completed, is not one marked, thus far, with any unusual 
or striking features. 

The current of Synod’s life and activities has moved 
on quietly but steadily. There has been advance in many 
ways, but nothing startling has occurred nor has any- 
thing revolutionary or novel been attempted. 

The general work of the Church has been carried on 
regularly. There has prevailed a spirit of harmony and 
mutual confidence in the Sessions of Synod. Controver- 
sies, which have disturbed the peace of the Church else- 
where, have been little felt in Minnesota. 

Loyalty to Christ and His gospel has characterized the 
life and activities of Synod as well as the entire body of 
ministers, elders and members under its care. 

These past six years have been fruitful in many ways, 
giving promise of yet more fruitful years to follow. 

At the meeting at Luverne in October, 1921, the fact 
was brought out that in the previous year Minnesota was 
the banner Synod of the Church in per capita gifts to 
benevolent objects, having given $9.31 per member, while 
the average for the whole church was $6.50. This result 
was not accomplished bya few exceptionally large gifts 
to special objects, which were not likely to be repeated, 
but was the result of a general increase in contributions 
by practically all the churches along the whole line of 


benevolence. It is to be remembered, however, that this 
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was not the first time ours was the banner Synod in its 
benevolent offers. As has been recorded, for the entire 
decade of 1881-1890 Minnesota held this honor, and was, 
during that period, the banner Synod in its contributions 
both congregational and benevolent. This year also, for 
the first time in the history of Synod, the total contribu- 
tions for the year for all purposes passed the million dol- 
lar mark, aggregating $1,147,737. Of this amount $363, 
839 was for benevolence and $783,898 for congregational 
expenditures. The most gratifying feature of this ad- 
vance is that it seems to be permanent for in no year 
since have contributions fallen below this high standard. 
So that the Minnesota Synod may be considered now as 
belonging to the million dollar class. bs 
When it is remembered that only five years before the 
total gifts for all objects were $649,846, of which $162,- 
653 was for benevolent objects, this increase is remark- 
able for it means, in the brief period of five years, more 
than doubling contributions to benevolent objects and in- 
creasing those for congregational purposes over sixty per 
cent. 
While this great advance is to be attributed to some 
extent to the general business prosperity, it indicates in ~ 
larger degree a growing spirit of liberality and a deeper 
sense of responsibility for the support of the work of the 
Church at home and abroad. The membership, especiall 
the leadership and Christians of larger means, seem to 
have had a vision of the world’s needs and the oppor- 
tunity for service that has inspired them to thus give 
more generously. : 
The following statistical table indicates in detail the 
extent of this advance and the amounts given by the 
churches for various objects during the first five years o ‘7 

the present decade: 
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As we are approaching the end of our narrative it is 
interesting to note the gradual increase, through the 
years, of the contributions of Synod. From 1870, the 
year of Reunion, to 1926, the offerings for various pur- 
poses, by decades, as already tabulated aggregated as 
follows (see table, page 379) : 

It will thus be seen that during these fifty-six years 

the total contributions have been $23,660,280. Of this 
aggregate, $6,566,747 was given to benevolent objects, 
and $17,093,493 was devoted to congregational expendi- 
tures. 

During most of this period the vast majority of our 
churches has required mission support. With others, gen- 
erous and often heroic giving was needed to make them 
self-sustaining. Yet, whether strong or weak financially 
there has always been the recognition of the claims upon 
their beneficence of the Church at Large and the great 
outlying world. The pressure of local needs has rarely 
led our churches therefore, to altogether neglect these 
outside demands. If little could be given the claim was : 
at least recognized; and the little contributed showed 
good will and world wide sympathies. It was thus the 
earnest of much larger offerings to follow when ability 
should become greater. 


These statistics do not include, of course, gifts made 
privately, not through church channels. These latter 
contributions find no place in church statistical reports. 
There is no way of ascertaining the number or amount 
of these private gifts but they certainly have been nu- 
merous, constant and often in large sums. 

It is not to be claimed nor intimated from all this 
that our churches have ever reached the full measure of 
their ability or obligation in the matter of giving; doubt- 
less many congregations, as well as individuals, have 
come far short of that but it does indicate growth in 
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this grace and at least an approximation to right stand- 
ards. | 

One of the most important developments of these last 
five years has been that resulting from the consolidation 
by the General Assembly of the nine Boards of the Church 
into four. This has been done in the interest of economy 
and efficiency. Sufficient time has not elapsed to deter- 
mine the full effects of this plan but there is little doubt, 
when the necessary adjustments have been made and 
the new order has been fully put in operation, that the 
results will justify the change. In the Synod of Minne- 
sota there has been a hearty approval of this action of 
the General Assembly and a ready cooperation in earry- 
ing it out. 

Thus at the meeting of Synod in October, 1923, the 
Committees on Home Missions, Sunday School Work, 
Evangelism, Church Erection and Freedmen, were com- 
bined in a Committee on National Missions. 

The Committees of Aid for Colleges, Young People’s 
Work, Temperance and Moral Welfare, Men’s Work and 
Sabbath Observance, were united in a single committee — 
on Christian Education, also a Committee of Program 
and Field Activities was appointed. The Committees on 
Foreign Missions and Ministerial Relief were unchanged 
as these Boards were not affected by the Assembly’s ac- 
tion. 

In conformity with recent changes in the Constitu- 
tion of the Church, the Synod of 1924 appointed a Gen- 
eral Council consisting of nine members. To this Council 
was given oversight over the general administrative af- 
fairs of Synod, including the duties hitherto assigned the 
Kxecutive Commission, and the New Era Committee, both 
of which were abolished. 

This Council, in the wisdom of the General Assembly 
and of the whole Church, has been devised both in the 
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interests of greater efficiency in administration and to 
have an oversight over the general affairs of the Church, 
with certain powers to act between the sessions of the 
appointing body. 

In our own state, National Missions includes also 
during this period, work in the Lumber Camps and the 
Range Work. 


These departments of Home Mission activities within 
our bounds came under the direct oversight and control 
of Synod’s Committee when the contributions from Min- 
nesota to the Home Board justified it in assuming their 
support. In October, 1921, the Home Mission Committee 
reported the previous year’s contributions of Synod to 
the Board’s treasury to be $35,000. This was the largest 
amount ever contributed by Synod to this Board in a 
single year. As the Committee stated, it was three times 
the amount given for the same cause only a few years 
previously. Because of this marked increase in contribu- 
tions to the Board’s treasury the Committee felt justified, 
as has been stated, in assuming the support of the Range 
Parish and also of the Lumber Camp Work. This in- 
volved the assumption of an additional financial obliga- 
tion of some $11,000 which was a somewhat larger re- 
sponsibility than contributions of the churches seemed 
to warrant, but the faith of the Committee in the Synod 
was soon justified, and the Committee was able to re- 
port two years later that all its obligations had been met 
and an additional sum had been turned into the Board’s 
treasury. This was a consummation for which the whole 
Synod was deeply thankful. With all this progress there 
were still, however, and probably always will be, de- 
pendent churches within the bounds of Synod. These 
numbered in 1924 forty-five, each of which needed some 
financial assistance to maintain itself. This is not only 
to be expected but is not to be regretted for while it 
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would be something to be deplored for any Church to re- 
ceive aid that was able to support itself, to confine or- 
ganized work to fields financially strong enough to care 
for themselves or to refuse to begin new work because 
there was little prospect in the near future of its becom- 
ing self-supporting, would be to neglect both opportunity 
and duty. The small community group that is unable 
to support a church unaided is just as much in need of 
the gospel as larger and more prosperous communities. 
It is the glory of the Church that ‘‘the poor have the gos- 
pel preached to them’’; and that glory will have de- 


parted from the Synod of Minnesota, when it has no ~ 


Mission churches for there never will come a time when 
there will not be in the State many communities needing 
churches that are too weak financially to meet all the 
expense involved in their maintenance. 

The Synod of 1924 authorized the appointment of a 
Deaconess as a part of the working Staff of the Presby- 
terian Church of Rochester, to visit Presbyterian patients 
in the extensive hospitals at that place. This action met 


a great need. Hundreds and even thousands of patients 


with Presbyterian affiliations come from all over the 
country to this city for treatment during the year. Be- 
ing ill and far from home, with perhaps no friends to 


take an interest in them, they greatly need the kindly . 


offices of such a visitor, 
The pastor of the Rochester Church with his other 


duties has neither time nor strength for this task which, 


in its constant demands, requires the services of a special 
Christian worker. The amount of good that may thus 
be accomplished, the far reaching blessings of such a 


ministry of comfort and spiritual helpfulness are beyond 


calculation. 


During these last years the Women’s Home and For- _ 


eign Missionary Societies were united in a single organi- 
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zation with a single set of officers. This was in harmony 
with the general policy of consolidation that had been 
adopted by the General Assembly and the Synod. This 
union was effected in 1922 and that year the two Socie- 
ties made their last separate reports to Synod. These 
reports were in some respects the best in their histories. 
The Home Society in 1921 reported 136 Women’s Socie- 
ties and 2388 Young People’s organizations, in which was 
included Westminster Guilds and Cireles, Senior, Inter- 
mediate and Junior Christian Endeavor Societies and 
children’s organizations. The total membership of these 
various societies was 19,345, an increase of 900 over the 
previous year. The total contributions were $39,115, 
which was a gain of $10,345. This gain alone, as the re- 
port states, was larger than the total receipts of 1908. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society reported in 
1921 total receipts $38,023, which was a small gain over 
the previous year. The next year, the final one of the 
separate existence of the Society, the increase in offerings 
was $5,359. 

Both of these noble organizations during nearly forty 
years have done a work for the extension of the Kingdom 
of God that has shown a devotion and consecration to 
the Master that is worthy of all praise. The reports of 
what they had accomplished were, year by year, not only 
gratifying to Synod but were always an inspiration to 
greater effort and larger faith on the part of all who 
heard them. 


But while the two Societies were thus united in one 
organization with a single set of officers, their Home and 
Foreign work continued to be kept largely distinct as 


separate departments of a common task. Their union 


has emphasized the fact that Missions are distinctively 


neither a Home nor a Foreign task but a world problem. 
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The fact that the united Society was able to report — 
to the Synod of 1924, $89,528 contributed to Mission work — 


evidences that the consolidation had in no wise dimin- 
ished their zeal or their offerings. 
All the various Boards and activities of the Chureh 


received, during this period, the same cordial support as — 


in the past. 

Superintendent R. F. Sulzer prosecuted the work of 
planting and sustaining Mission Sunday Schools with 
unabated zeal and energy until failing strength com- 


pelled him to lessen his efforts and to leave to his asso- | 


ciates the chief responsibility of carrying it on. 

In 1921 he reported nineteen new schools enrolled dur- 
ing the year, with an enrollment of 694. Sixteen schools 
that had been inactive were revived, with an enrollment 
of 592; 186 schools enrolling 16,458 were visited and en- 
couraged; 3,230 families were called upon; 614 addresses 
and sermons were delivered, and 80 evangelistic services 
were held. Beside all this a large number of Bibles and 
Catechisms, with other Christian literature, were dis- 
tributed, and numerous Vacation Bible Schools were in- 
augurated. A similar report of work and progress was 
made the following year. This proved to be the last 
personal report made by Superintendent Sulzer as failing 
health soon compelled him to retire from active service. 
A few years later God called him home after many years 
of faithful and efficient labor as a Sunday School Mis- 


sionary and as the Synodical Superintendent of this ere! 


enterprise. 

Through all his long service as Superintendent of 
Sunday School Missionary work Mr. Sulzer has had able 
assistants. Many of these, of course, were theological 
students who labored for a summer or two but others 
rendered a more permanent service. Among the latter 
has been Rev. Samuel A. Blair who for thirty years has 
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been the faithful Sunday School Missionary of Duluth 
Presbytery. 

Working for years as a Local Evangelist, on Septem- 
ber 23, 1914, he was ordained to the gospel ministry 
which was one way for his Presbytery to put the seal 
of its approval upon his many years of labor. 


The important work of enlisting the men of the con- 
gregations in Christian service continued to be pressed 
during this period. In 1923, 53 men’s organizations were 
reported and 23 men’s Bible classes. There were also 52 
boys’ organizations. No more important work could en- 
eage the attention of the Church than men’s work for 
men and boys. Synod did well to emphasize this activity. 
Constant effort was needed to stimulate this movement, 
but the results to be gained more than justified the at- 
tention given it. 

Work among the students of Presbyterian affiliations 
at the State University was continued during these last 
years with gratifying results. The General Board of Ed- 
ucation came to the assistance of Synod in carrying on 
this important work by partially meeting the expense 
involved. Pastors and churches located near the Uni- 
versity gave it their special attention. So with volun- 
tary workers in addition to those regularly employed 
the Presbyterian students in the institution did not al- 
together lack the oversight of the Church. 


The growth of Macalester College during this closing 
period was most gratifying. The enrollment of students 
increased year by year beyond anything before known in 
the history of the institution until it reached and ex- 
ceeded the five hundred mark. Now it was no longer 
necessary to seek students, the problem was to care for 
those who applied for admission. This condition enabled 


the faculty to cull out candidates and admit only those 
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well qualified to pursue the prescribed studies and who. 
would express their intention to complete their collegiate: 
course at Macalester. 

Until 1924 the College was without a president. That) 
year Dr. John C. Acheson was elected to this important) 
office. Having accepted he entered upon his duties at) 
the beginning of the fall semester; and two years later 
was duly inaugurated President. Dr. Acheson is an ex-: 
perienced and successful educator. There is every pros-: 
pect, under his administration, of the College continuing | 
to prosper and that in increasing degree. 


In 1921 the campaign inaugurated a few years before | 
to raise $750,000 for endowment was reported as finally | 
completed. So successful was this effort that the goal) 
was exceeded by $165,000. The total sum realized was) 
$915,220. Since then a large, well equipped gymnasium | 
has been built at cost of $186,000 and a new and much! 
needed heating plant has been added. 


The increasing number of students made imperative. 
the need of additional buildings and larger income. So 
a new movement was inaugurated to secure $1,000,000 | 
additional funds; $500,000 of this amount was to be de- 
voted to the erection of new buildings and $500,000 to. 
endowment. This effort has received the hearty approval 
of Synod and there is every prospect of its successful 
completion. Already over $800,000 has been given or 
pledged. | 

Macalester has reached the point in its development 
Where it 1s a recognized success; its future is no longer 
problematic; it has made many friends and has the good 
will and the confidence of all who believe in higher Chris- 
tian education. According to the Presbyterian Handbook 
for 1927, Macalester, among the thirty-two Presbyterian 
colleges of the country, organically connected with the 
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Jhureh, ranks sixth in amount of productive endowment 
and in total assets. 

) The College during the past few years has suffered 
chrough death the loss of five of its Trustees, who are 
sadly missed and whose places are difficult to fill. These 
are George W. Wishard, Thomas B. Janney, Angus Me- 
weod, R. C. Jefferson and Bishop H. Schriber. The Col- 
vege and the Synod owe a debt of gratitude to these men 
-hat is beyond computation. Without their unselfish ef- 


friends of the institution. 

_ In 1921 action was taken by the Presbytery of Min- 
neapolis favoring the union of the Presbyteries of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. The latter Presbytery responded 
favorably to the proposition. Both Presbyteries there- 
fore overtured Synod to effect the consolidation, but 
when the matter came up for consideration it appeared 
that the movement was opposed by quite a number of 
the members of Minneapolis Presbytery. Synod, there- 


fore, while granting the overtures of the two Presbyte- 


ries conditioned the consummation of the union upon 
another vote in both Presbyteries favoring it. This prac- 
tically ended the matter, for neither Presbytery was dis- 
posed to press the project in the face of any considerable 
opposition to union in either body. 

The Synod of 1921 took strong action favoring the 
International Conference for the Limitation of Arma- 
ments that was called to meet in Washington, D. C., of 
that year, asking the Divine blessing and guidance upon 
its deliberations and action. The pastors of our churches 


were requested to observe the Sunday previous to the 
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meeting as a day for special prayer ia the conferene: 
and for the consideration of the application of Christiay 
principles to international relations. The happy outcom 
of this conference may justly be attributed largely to thi 
prayers of God’s people in our own and other lands. 

National prohibition having been realized at the be 
ginning of this period by the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, Synod tool 
strong grounds in favor of its enforcement. At the meet} 
ing in 1923 vigorous resolutions were passed calling for 
the strict observance of the law and commending thi 


judges and authorities who had been faithful in uphe 
ing it. 


In 1921 Synod was honored by the election of one o 
its pastors, Rev. H. C. Swearingen, D. D., of the Hous« 
of Hope Church, St. Paul, as Moderator of the Genera’ 
Assembly. This is the first time in our history that Mini 
nesota has been thus recognized. Rev. R. F. Sample, D 
D., for many years pastor of the Westminster Chureh 
Minneapolis, Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., Pioneer Mis 
sionary, and Rev. Henry C. Minton, D. D., whose firs! 
pastorate was the First Church of Duluth, have receiver 
this honor, but it was after they had left our Synod: 
Certainly the Assembly and the whole Church had no 
reason to regret the choice of Dr. Swearingen for this 
high office. He fulfilled its duties ably and most accepta: 
bly. His visitation of various sections of the Chureh 
during his term of office, and his general oversight ol) 
its affairs have given him a place in the confidence of thd 
entire Church that has made him a recognized leader ir 
its affairs. This is evidenced by the fact that in 1925 he 
was made chairman of Assembly’s Commission of Fif) 
teen that was appointed to study the causes of unrest 
then prevailing in the Church, _ 
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An event occurring in 1922, which is worthy of more 
than a passing notice, was the retirement, on account 
of age, of Rev. Elegy V. Campbell, D. D., from the active 
pastorate of the Church of St. Cloud, after serving this 


REV. ELGY V. CAMPBELL, D.D. 
Pastor Emeritus, First Presbyterian Church, St. Cloud 


congregation some sixty years. Himself the founder of 

the Church, pastor and people have been united in bonds 

of such mutual affection and confidence as only long years 

ean establish. The beautiful house of worship built by 
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this congregation a few years ago fittingly crowns this 
ministry of over half a century, and will long stand as 
a memorial of this unique pastorate. Dr. Campbell con) 
-tinues to serve this people and to live among them as, 
Pastor Emeritus. His is, by far, the longest ministerial, 
service in a single church in the history of Synod. 


REV. AUGUSTUS H. CARVER, D.D. 
Stated Clerk of Synod, 1915-1923 


During this period Synod met with a great loss in 
the death of its Stated Clerk, Rev. Augustus H. Carver, 
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D. D., who suddenly passed away on July AO Reps Blane Ba 
1891 he was chosen Permanent Clerk, serving until 1915, 
when he was elected Stated Clerk. This position he held 
until his death. Ele was in every way eminently fitted 
for this office and served with a fidelity and acceptance 
that commended him and his work to every member of 
Synod. No one ever questioned his accuracy, nor was 
exception ever taken to his records by the General As- 
sembly. 

The Synod of 1923 took the following action in re- 
gard to his death: 

- RESOLVED, That we, as a Synod, recognize the prov- 
idence of our heavenly Father in all His wisdom and love 
in taking to His heavenly home our late beloved Stated 
Clerk the Rev. Augustus H. Carver, D. D. | 

RESOLVED, That we, bowing in submission to His 
sovereign will who doeth all things well, do express our 
Christian sorrow and our sense of personal loss with a 
prayer that the fruitage of such a useful Christian life 
may ever continue in our Synod. 

Rev. Willard S. Ward was unanimously chosen his 
successor. For a number of years Mr. Ward had served 
as Stated Clerk of the Presbytery of Minneapolis, and 
thus had had an experience that well qualified him for 
his new position. He has made an efficient and energetic 
Clerk so that both the business and records of Synod | 
have been maintained at their previous high standard. 

One of the projects which Synod inaugurated during 
this period was to secure the old cemetery near Traverse 
des Sioux to maintain as a perpetual memorial in honor 
of the early missionaries to the Sioux Indians. The first 
proposition, as has already been stated, was to purchase 
the church at Traverse des Sioux, built by Rev. M. N. 
Adams, Indian Missionary in the early fifties, and hav- 
ing restored it, as nearly as possible, to its original con- 
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dition, preserve it as such a memorial. This plan proved) 
impracticable because of the prohibitive price asked for) 
the property. So the committee in charge secured the) 


REV. WILLARD S. WARD 
Stated Clerk of Synod 


cemetery in which Dr. Williamson and his wife, with oth- 
er missionaries or members of their families as well as 
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Christian Indians and early settlers, were buried. This 
cemetery consists of ten acres, and is situated some three 
miles from St. Peter. For many years it had lain in al- 
most utter neglect, for while the title rested in a Board 
of Trustees, this Board had no funds to properly care 
for the grounds. 

The committee appointed by Synod obtained control 
of this property, fenced it, cleared the grounds of under- 
brush, reset fallen tomb stones, and constructed a small 
replica of the Traverse des Sioux Church as a memorial 
chapel. They also started a movement to secure a small 
endowment fund to provide for the perpetual care of 
the property. These improvements cost some $2,600. 

At the meeting of Synod at Mankato in 1924, this 
cemetery, thus restored, was rededicated by Synod with 
an appropriate service on the afternoon of October 15. 
Rev. Maurice D. Edwards, D. D., gave the historical ad- 
dress of the occasion, and, as was most appropriate, Rev. 
A. W. Ross, Ph. D., who had done so much to secure this 
memorial, offered the dedicatory prayer. 

The following is the Memorial Tablet ‘that appears 
upon the chapel wall: 

Dedicated to 
The Early Christian Missionaries 
To the Dakota Indians 
1834-1879 
Especially to Honor 
Thomas S. Williamson, M. D. Stephen R. Riges 
Samuel W. Pond tideon H. Pond 
and 
To the Band of Heroic Men and Women who 
Organized the Presbyterian Church and Built the 
Traverse des Sioux Chureh 


1853-1858 
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During this period, by the union with our Church of 
the Welsh Calvinistic or Presbyterian Church, another 
Synod of Minnesota is found in the Minutes of the Gen-| 
eral Assembly. This union of the two bodies was con-) 
summated at the Assembly of 1920, when representatives | 
of the Welsh Church were received and duly enrolled as | 
commissioners, | 

This added to our church six Synods, with 16 Pres-: 
byteries, and some 14,000 communicants. The Welsh | 
Synod of Minnesota, while in sympathetic relations with | 
our Synod, has no organic connection with it, the two. 
bodies being entirely separate in their work, member-- 
ship, meetings and government. The only point of con- 
tact thus far existing is in the General Assembly. It | 
is to be hoped however that some plan may be devised | 
for the establishment of closer relations, for certainly | 
two bodies of identical faith and order and oceupying | 
the same territory should not be confined in their frater- 
nal relations to the chance meeting of their delegates - 
once a year at the General Assembly. : 

The Synod of Minnesota (Welsh) in 1926 embraced 
three Presbyteries, one of which, however, lies wholly 
outside the state. The two Presbyteries in Minnesota are 
Blue Earth and Second which have 11 ministers, 17 
churches, 45 Elders, 1,346 communicants and 1,019 Sun- 
day School membership. The total contributions of the 
churches for benevolence the previous year were $6,259.00 
or $4.64 per member. Congregational expenditures. were 
$13,283.00 or almost $10.00 per member. Three of the 
churches are located outside the state, one being in South: 
Dakota and two in Iowa. One is located in Minneapolis 
with 253 members; one at Lake Crystal with 229 mem- 
bers and one at Mankato with 146 members. Most of 
the churches of this Synod are found in the rural districts | 
where communities of Welsh are located. 4 

.; 
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These last years have not been marked by any wide 
spread revivals of religion but the regular maintenance 
of the ordinances of the gospel together with some local 
evangelistic efforts have resulted in the ingathering year 
by year of many into the churches. 

The following table shows at a glance the growth in 
membership year by year. There is included also the 
Sunday School statistics. 


Year 1921 1922 1923 1924 | 19 5 1926 Totals 


Added on 
Confes- 
sion 2780 1,841 2.719 1,691 2,244 3,094 14,845 
Added on 
Certifi- 
cate 1,651 1,158 1,267 101 1,281 1,421 7,789 
Total 
Member- 
ship Sr Se hr! 34,834 35,669 Betis 34,249 38,709 
Sunday 

School 

Enroll- 

ment 34,4638 36,649 OO. he | 34,423 34,597 35,630 


The increase of the total membership of the churches 
during these six years was nearly 4,000. As 14,845 new 
members were received on Confession of Faith and 7,789 
by Certificate, this increase also indicates however large 
losses by removals, deaths, and transfer to the roll of 
absentees. 

It is interesting to sum up the work of the church since 
the Reunion of 1870 as indicated in the number of mem- 
bers received during the fifty-six years. 

The total results by decades is indicated in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Decades |1870-1880|1881-1890/1891-1900)1901-1910|1911-1920)|1921-1926| Totals 


Added 

on 

Confes- 

sion 4,591 8,475 15,452 16,948 20,259 14,845 | 80,570 
Beret 


ig 
Certifi- 
cate 3,491 9,454 9,985 11,120 12,665 7,789 54,504 


Totals 8,082 17,929 25,437 28,068 32,924 22,634 | 135,074 
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During these last six years Synod was ecalled/ upon to 


part with a number of its members by death. Some of 
these had been for many years members of. the body; 
and have had a large part in the building up of the King- 
dom of God in the State of Minnesota. 


Rev. Peter Knudsen was born at Formen on Odens 


Island, Denmark. He was educated in Denmark, com- 
pleting his studies at Copenhagen University. In 1871 
he came to Chicago, remaining there one year and then 
going to Mason City, Iowa. He moved to Motley, Minn., 
in 1880 and engaged in the lumber business. Later he 
went to Milnor, N. D., and remained there three years. 
Here he was converted and desiring to engage in active 
Christian work he returned to Minnesota in 1888, locat- 
ing at Brainerd, where, while earning his living by book- 
keeping, he began a course of theological study under 
the direction of Presbytery. He went to Hinckley, as 
~ Stated Supply, in 1894. Here he remained until the great 
‘‘Hinckley’’ forest fire destroyed the town. In this great 


calamity he rendered a notable service in caring for 
the sufferers and the destitute. After the fire he went to 


Pine City to labor and was ordained in 1895 by the Pres- 
bytery of Duluth. Later he was installed pastor, remain- 


ing on this field until 1898 when he accepted a eall to | 


the House of Hope Church of Duluth. In this pastorate 
he remained twelve years, until failing health compelled 


him, in 1910, to give up his charge. He died November 


8, 1922, in the 7ist year of his age. 
Rev. Julius L. Danner, D. D., was born at Logan, Ohio, 
September 15, 1842. He graduated from Beloit College 


in 1863; and from Union Theological Seminary in 1867. 


For seven years he was pastor of the First Pr esbyterian 


Church of East Orange, N. J. For one year he served — 
the Second Pres buerne Church of Peekskill, N. Y. A © 


pastorate of eleven years in the Reformed Church of 
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Paterson, N. J., followed. Coming to Minnesota for the 
benefit of his health he united with the Presbytery of St. 
Paul in 1892. On the division of the Presbytery that 
year he became a member of the Presbytery of Minne- 
apolis. In 1893 he accepted the pastorate of the First 
Church of Stillwater and became again a member of St. 
Paul Presbytery. He remained in Stillwater five years 
when he accepted a call to the chureh of Albert Lea which 
he served as pastor some six years. His health beginning 
to fail he was obliged to give up active work. For a 
number of years previous to his death he lived at the 
Sanatorium of Clifton Springs, N. Y. On November 7, 
1905, he resumed his membership in the Presbytery of 
St. Paul and so continued until his death which occurred 
November 27, 1922. 

Rev. Farquier D. McRae, D. D., Ph. D., was born in 
Nova Scotia in 1862. He graduated from Park College, 
Mo., in 1884 and from Union Seminary in 1887. In 1888 
he received the degree of Ph. D. from the University of 
New York. After pastorates in Iowa and Illinois he was 
called to the Church of Blue Earth City, Minn., in 1896, 
where he remained pastor for eleven years. In 1907 he 
accepted a call to the Macalester Church, St. Paul, con- 
tinuing pastor for ten years. During this period he was 
associated with the Faculty of Macalester College as in- 
structor in Apologetics and History. In 1918 he became 
Adjunct Professor on these subjects and in 1922 was 
made Associate Professor of Social Science and History. 
This position he occupied until his death, which occurred 
January 18, 1923. 

Rev. Augustus H. Carver, D. D., was born at Mercer, 
Pa., September 6, 1854. He was educated at Westminster 
College, Pa., graduating in 1881. His theological course 
was taken at Union Seminary; and in 1913 he was elected 
President of the Alumni Association of that Seminary. 
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All of Dr. Carver’s ministry of thirty-nine years was 
spent in Minnesota. His first pastorate was at Warren, 
where he remained from 1884 to 1886, when he entered 


upon. a pastorate at Tracy. Here he labored four years, 


when he was ealled to the Lakeside Chureh of Duluth, — 
where he remained from 1890 to 1898. In the latter year — 


he aecepted a call to Brainerd, ministering to this church 


from 1898 to 1903, when he became pastor of the church 


of Luverne. This was his longest pastorate continuing 


until his death and covering a period of almost twenty — 
years. He was chosen Permanent Clerk of Synod in 1891 — 
and was elected Stated Clerk in 1915 which office he | 


held when he passed away. In 1900 he was chosen Mod- 


erator of Synod. Dr. Carver was a musician as well as _ 


a minister; and ‘‘Carver’s Military Band’’ of Luverne, 
which he organized and conducted was a recognized in- 
stitution of the city. During the World War he served 
as Chapter President of the Red Cross Society in his 
county, rendering a valuable service. He died suddenly 
Jathyan, LO2st 

Rev. Herbert McHenry was born near Charlotte, N. 
C., November 6, 1857. He was educated at Blackburn 
University, graduating in 1886. His theological course 
was taken at McCormick Seminary. He was ordained 


February 6, 1890, by the Presbytery of Bismarck, labor- 


ing in that Presbytery until 1893, when he became pastor 
of the chureh at Delhi, Minn. He remained for nearly 
ten years. In 1902 he became Pastor at Large of the 
Presbytery of Red River; and held this office for two 
years. Then followed pastorates of two years at Rugby, 


N. D.; four years at Kerkhoven, Minn., and two years — 


at Atwater. In 1914 he moved with his family to Min- 
neapolis. Here, for nearly eight years, he was pastor of 


the House of Faith Church. He died October 6, 1924. 
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Rev. Henry D. Funk, D. D., was the son of Rev. John 
EK. Funk, a Presbyterian minister; and was born in No- 
vember, 1875. He was educated in the Academy and 
Seminary of Dubuque, lowa; and was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Freeport on May 24, 1897. His first pas- 
torate was at Freeport, Ill., where he served until the 
fall of 1898 when he became Instructor in German at 
Macalester College. He continued with the College the 
rest of his life becoming an Instructor also in History. 
At the time of his death he was Professor of History. 
Professor Funk was always a student. In addition to 
his duties as Instructor in German he completed his col- 
lege course at Macalester, graduating in the class of 1901. 
In 1903 he secured the degree of A. M. from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. In 1910 and 1911 he pursued post 
eraduate studies at Harvard University. The Univer- 
sity of Dubuque conferred upon him the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity in 1922. In addition to his college work 
Prof. Funk served a number of churches as a Stated Sup- 
ply, some of them for considerable periods of time. 
Among these churehes was the East Church, St. Paul, 
and the churches of Shakopee and Carver. In the midst 
of his useful and busy life he was called home on June 
2): 

Rev. William R. Reynolds, D. D., was born at Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., April 17, 1851. He graduated from Me- 
Cormick Seminary in 1884. His first pastorate was at 
Hudson, Wisconsin, where he was ordained by the Pres- 


bytery of Chippewa, December 16, 1885. In 1888 he be- 


came pastor of the Shiloh Church of Minneapolis and 
remained there until 1893 when he accepted the pastorate 
of the Union Church of St. Peter. Here he remained 
five years. On April 13, 1898, he was dismissed to the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati, having accepted a eall to the 
Westminster Chureh in that city. 
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In 1904 he returned to Minnesota. and became pastor 
of the chureh of Chatfield, being received by the Pres- 
bytery of Winona, October 12, 1904, and was installed 
pastor of this church on the 26th of the same month. 
Here he remained until 1913, when, in the fall of that 
year, on account of ill health, he was obliged to resign 
his charge. This was his last pastorate. In October, 
1919, he removed to Minneapolis where he resided until - 
his death which occurred April 17, 1926. He received | 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from Parsons 
College. 

During this period a former member of Synod, Rev. 
Robert Christie, D. D., entered into rest at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on January 24, 1923. From 1885 to 1892 he was pas- 
tor of the House of Hope Church, St. Paul, succeeding 
Rev. David R. Breed, D. D. His ministry in this church | 
was most fruitful; and covering a period when the city 
was rapidly growing, there was a large increase in mem- 
bership as well as in other elements of strength. He re-— 
signed his pastorate to accept a professorship in the 
Western Theological Seminary at Pittsburgh. This po-_ 
sition he occupied until advancing years compelled him 
to retire. He died at the age of eighty-two. 

Another former member of Synod, Rev. David J. - 
Burrell, D. D., Pastor Emeritus of the Collegiate Re-— 
formed Church of New York City, died in the summer 
of 1926 after a long and faithful ministry. From 1887 
to 1891 he was pastor of the Westminster Church of. 
Minneapolis where he did a great work in the upbuilding 
of that church. For many years he was generally rec-— 
ognized as one of the leading preachers of America. He 
was a champion of conservative theology and was strong- | 
ly evangelistic in his preaching. Few men have done a 
ereater construction work in the ministry than he. ' 
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Still a third, also a former pastor of the Westminster 
Chureh of Minneapolis, passed away in the year 1926, 
Rev. Pleasant Hunter, D. D., who served this chureh 
from 1892 to 1900. Like Dr. Burrell, his predecessor, Dr. 
Hunter was a strong preacher; and both by his pulpit 
work and his attractive personality had a _ successful 
ministry in Minneapolis. He was pastor of the Second 
Church of Newark, N. J., from the time of leaving Min- 
nesota until shortly before his death. 

Beside these ministerial brethren two ruling Elders 
passed away during this period who rendered a long 
and exceptional service. 

Ruling Elder, Mr. Edward R. Pond of the Oak Grove 
Church, died January 17, 1925, at the advanced age of 
84. He was the son of Rev. Gideon H. Pond, the pioneer 
Indian Missionary, and was born at Lake Harriet on 
March 17, 1840. Brought up among the Indians, speak- 
ing their language, inheriting the missionary spirit from 
his parents and their devotion to the evangelization of 
the Dakotas, he was in every way qualified to continue 
the work which they had so nobly begun. Elder Pond 
and his wife, who was a daughter of another pioneer mis- 
sionary, Mr. Robert Hopkins, therefore devoted some 
years of their active life to missionary labors among the 
Indians, especially those congregated at the Santee Mis- 
sion. The greater part of Elder Pond’s life, however, 
was spent at Bloomington and for more than fifty years 
he was a ruling Elder in the Oak Grove Church at that 
place. 

Another Elder, Mr. Robert F. Sulzer, the veteran 
Sunday School Missionary, entered into rest the same 
year. Mr. Sulzer was born at Koenigsbach, Germany, 
January 16, 1845, and came to this country with his par- 
ents in March, 1858. He was converted in a revival 
service that was held at Elmira, N. Y., and joined the 
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Presbyterian Church there in 1863. Almost at once he — 
became an active Christian worker. He thus labored in 
the Presbyterian Church of Towanda, Pa., and afterward — 
in Chicago where he cooperated with Dwight L. Moody 
in his great work in that city. He and his family moved 
to Waterloo, Iowa, in 1882. Here he was made an Elder 
in the Presbyterian Church and became Superintendent — 
of a Sunday School which he had organized. Some years 
later he gave up his position as a railroad man and at a 
much reduced salary, became a missionary of the Amer-_ 
ican Sunday School Union, for his heart was in Sunday — 
School work. When the General Assembly of 1887 in- 
augurated a new departure in Sunday School Missions, 
Mr. Sulzer was appointed its first missionary by the 
Board of Sabbath School Work, with Minnesota as his: 
special field of labor. Later Wisconsin and North Da- 
kota were added to his territory. The story of his nearly 
forty years of devoted and successful labors in this work 
within the Synod of Minnesota has already been recorded _ 
in this history. His vision of opportunity was wide and 
far reaching; his energy was tireless; his generalship in _ 
planning the work and inspiring, with his own enthusi-— 
asm, his colaborers was marvelous. No matter what de- 
partment of the Church’s activities might languish, the 
Sunday School Mission work always maintained the same 
high degree of vigor and efficiency. bs 
Mr. J. M. Somerndike, the Board’s present ee 
tendent of Mission Sunday School Work, has written of 
Klder Sulzer and his work, ‘‘To him more than any man 
the cause of Sabbath School Missions owes its wonderful 
growth and development.’’ Mr. Somerndike is also au- 
thority for the statement that ‘‘nearly two hundred 
‘churches have grown from Mr. Sulzer’s Sabbath Schools 
in Minnesota and North Dakota. More than twenty-five 
hundred Sabbath Schools came into existence through 
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jhis efforts; and upwards of eighty thousand boys and 
| x vs 


igirls have been brought under his influence and Christian 
teaching in the course of his service.’’ Mr. Sulzer ad- 


ROBERT F. SULZER : 
Superintendent of Sunday School Mission Work 


dressed fifteen General Assemblies about his work with 
telling effect. 403 
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For some years Mr. Sulzer lived at Albert Lea and. 
was an Elder in the church there; but later he removed 
to Minneapolis and became an Elder in the Aldrich Ay 
‘Church. He died at Minneapolis, July 1, 19235. 

A third Elder passed away during these latter years: 
who had rendered a long and conspicuous service in th 
Church and in the State. Mr. William B. Dean of tk 
House of Hope Church, St. Paul, came to Minnesota an 
to St. Paul in 1855 and was a very early member of thi 
church. In 1874 he was made an Elder and continue 
a member of the Session until his death in 1923, a perio 
of almost half a century. While all his active life 
business man he was interested in public affairs as wel | 
as in the Church and for several years was a member 0: ) 
the State Senate. Minnesota owes its beautiful capitol) 
largely to his efforts. 1 
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CHAPTER XI 
SOME GENERAL FEATURES OF THE PAST 


As we approach the end of this history and review the 
many years of proceedings and activities of Synod em- 
braced in it, something needs to be spoken concerning 
the Moderatorship of the body. 

In the Presbyterian Church, through all its courts 
and operations, very much depends, in the conduct of 
its business, upon a wise choice of Moderators. 

Moderators not only preside at the meetings of the 
various jJudicatories but usually appoint all committees; 
they have general oversight over the affairs of the Church 
and represent her to those outside her communion in 
matters relating to mutual interests, especially in the in- 
tervals between the meetines of the courts. 


In the Synod, Moderators are chosen at the annual 
meetings in the fall and serve for one year. It has not 
been the custom in Minnesota to elect the same Mod- 
erator twice, though no law forbids it. In three instances, 
however, brethren who had served in this office in one 
or other of the former dual Synods, were again chosen 
Moderators after the Synods were united. These were 
Rey. Charles Thayer, D. D., Rev. John G._Riheldaffer, 
D. D., and Rev. Stephen R. Riggs, D. D. 

These pioneer workers and founders of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Minnesota were well entitled to this dou- 
ble honor. But no other member has been elected Mod- 
erator a second time since the Reunion of 1870. 

In this the Synod has only followed the custom of 
the General Assembly. 

In the choice of a Moderator year by year Synod, 
moreover, has never followed the plan of a regular rota- 
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tion among the Presbyteries, as is the custom in some 
Synods. ; 
If all Presbyteries were practically of the same sizé 
and all were equally rich in moderatorship material this 
system of rotation might be wise, but such is rarely the 
case. | | 
So that where this plan is followed, especially in 
sparsely settled regions where some Presbyteries are al. 
most sure to have a small membership, some of those 
best qualified, by ability, experience and services ren-_ 
dered, to occupy this position will almost necessarily. 
be passed by. : 
But while Synod has never followed any mechanical 
system of rotation among the Presbyteries, in its choice 
of Moderator, care has been taken that no Presbytery 
receive an undue share of this honor and that no Pres-. 
bytery be overlooked. | 
As Minnesota has always been so largely a mission- 
ary Synod very properly the Home Missionary workers 
of the state have received through the years, frequent ree 
ognition by election to this office. 
Of late years, as there has been a growing equality 
among the Presbyteries in point of size, there has been — 
the tendency to approximate more closely the rotation 
system in the choice of Moderators. Certainly the fact 
that a Presbytery has not had the moderatorship for ¢ 
number of years is a strong argument in favor of the 
election of any candidate who may be a member of it. 
During the last decade with the changes in the ad 
ministration in the various departments of the work of 
Synod, the Moderator has had new duties assigned hi n 
and has had a much larger participation in the activitie 
of the body than was formerly the case. More and more 
has he become the executive officer of the Synod. As 
chairman of its General Council he is frequently brought 
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into consultation by the several committees, and other 
duties are from time to time assigned him. Thus the 
office in responsibilities has been considerably magnified. 

Thus far no Elder has ever been chosen Moderator in 
the history of the Synod. The General Assembly and 
some Presbyteries of our own Synod have thus honored 
the Eldership, but the Synod has confined its choice to 
the ministry. Why this is so it might be difficult to say. 
Certainly it has been from no fixed design; and no prej- 
udice against an elder occupying the position. Probably 
it is the result of mere custom; and any Synod is hable 
to choose an elder for its Moderator. Such an innovation 
would meet with general approval for our Church in Min- 
nesota has many elders who would grace the position. 

The following is a lst of the Moderators from the 
organization of the Synod of Minnesota in 1858 and the 
Synod of St. Paul in 1860 down through the Reunion 
period, to the present time; and also the name of the 
Presbytery to which each belonged: 


Synod of Minnesota, N. S. 


Presbytery 

Pees aos. Williamson, MicD,*. 5.0. 0055 seh a Dakota 
USUI E20 Tt bola aa Minnesota 
BE INES LTO SON i cit sods eye tah ves Blue Earth 
MI RUPEE OVER eis.) fe aediake 0s athobie pha oo Blue Earth 
ME POOTIONLALLOCKS”. c.g oa es habe cua Sind eee Minnesota 
Reeve, Nobles... 1.5... tai Feu eae ee ee Minnesota 
TR OOM Meee a gk sats Piece enema eae Dakota 
OPE SOUT EIy, 5 sas 8% Seals bis toy cs Be wl a Winona 
SOT Teed td BN 6 27] all re Dakota 
MEERA ALGOC ES Seg fo veces ale 6 Sty dite wey Minnesota 
Seem enomas: Marshall sD. D.*.... 5 60s. 6 é aeons te Dakota 
IN UM t cs eal gS sree ay n'a 1a met oe eat mcoogg ee Winona 


* Deceased. 
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1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 


1870 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


| 
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Synod of St. Paul, O. S. 
J: GRiheldater."D; DA sla es eee St. Paull 
IW Wiel MEIN Nore cs 8 anger cee Chippewa | 
Wilbani Speer (D2 De? rt cc eee eee St. Paul) 
Charles‘ Thaver: D:D? 2%. oe St. Paul | 
Die Tryon sy aici. het renga ee Chippewa | 
J. Cy, Caldwell val ke ee St. Paul” 
Sheldon Jackson, (Do DMA... 22-2 oe Chippewa | 
Ae Kerra caste aye ae ee Owatonna 
John Frothingnam™ 4.00 eee ee Chippewa 
RO? Sampler. Dit soe ee St. Paul 
Synod of Minnesota, United 

BT Brown; Ue Dace hee ne St. Paul 
S: Ro Riggs, DoD. LOW 2 Dakota 
Wit 82 WiIS0n" fos cee et ae Winona 
Joseph - Bo ittle, Dips Bae eee Mankato 
J 'GeRiveldaiiers DU De Gen oe oe St. Paul 
Jon Me Brack* sc eee Sees Southern Minnesota 
J Jerome SW a4" s 02 oy eae ees Winona 
Thomas Campbell... 70 op ge ee Mankato 
Daniel Rice DADs | ee eee St. Paul 
BR. BoAbbott) Dap ea asa 2 eee eee Winona 
DOR: Breeds "Oy oe a eee ee St. Paul 
John Ps \Wilhamson., DY Drie oe eee Dakota 
OSE. AG laner tet Pete ee © ene ee Red River 
POWs Pinte a Winona 
SoM ‘Campbell,’ Deity ta 2 ent ener St. Paul 
Peter Stryker) DADae tue St. Paul 
Chas: Thayer DY De oe ee Mankato 
Samuel Howell Mimiiy- 0, S640 Winona 
Geo/ Cs Pollo6ék) Dab. i ane a ee Red River 
Maurice D. Bdwarts.) D7 ae St. Paul 
Adam Wr Ringland’D e232 vent eee Duluth 
b..H; Mitehell DP Dito eee Winona 


* Deceased. 
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1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
Usa 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


* Deceased. 
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Tene nen. ee Ae St. -Paul 
Sereno Leyes aie LO ee ee Mankato 
Papert: AdAMS, Oe DI. rece bere. Red River 
Serge Incdiey. Dw es ere 2) ee Duluth 
Peseant rlunter ms erie Sol)... Minneapolis 
ey ACAI OGLE RT Lie ina s tks eo St. Cloud 
Pilati ell MD. si. hee 4p te ok eee Winona 
Sarat GOOVeCriy LW Lice mar Maite) ek St. Paul 
SR ALES...). S funthc datets sabe es. Mankato 
Sry oietiis Lustearver. cite ae, Duluth 
Piven boMeldrum, DD ieee. fs St. Paul 
Pee Wis HVessl yi le eRe Minneapolis 
Pion Celand » De DF ayo eae ae Duluth 
PREM WAT IS, DLL t6) cceath cat dhenmaenes Mankato 
RPMS TAPOC WAI shal sibel VIR Chey ak OE Red River 
panne. Bushnell: DreDediijate nee Minneapolis 
AECL my. WAT rg,. ots loss She eel te Adams 
Bune. Marshall Di Dy. vad. ae Minneapolis 
Pomme A, . Jamieson ih vente Yea Duluth 
Brean. LOlInsOT, U1); L) esheets tM St. Paul 
Pet eOrc au MGKIODIN, 2... 546 vieuw Sema re ok Mankato 
Pee. SWEATING CN ee emis St. Paul 
Pee Mis Prat NY ALLER oc. 3 de 2.4 vert bio ote in oe ksaers Adams 
Meee ONV fs) 134s, at eens ee Winona 
Deter yen wrence. 10): Lae oa os oe cartes Duluth 
Siumrey- is, Koperts, D° IEF... oo... .' Minneapolis 
MICOSSeE AACS PL). se itak Seeks ean nF Mankato 
Be Pe, ECHEL LANG . 5. MMMM Five pees cp oecake st Duluth 
ame NIGLCOd.. |. ae es ek St. Cloud 
pamuel HSharpléss; DMD So. Red River 
Murdock MeLeod) DD; DR. Re. 0.8 Minneapolis 
Mine Asteckel ic. Be ia ee St. Paul 
Berges peuyle Di ot Bis iio ie Winona 
item Wavy nitties,, DacD eck. ipa th. ee Duluth 
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1925.) Wrederick 3]. Hibbard, Dy Deion... eee Adams 
1926 John H. Sellie, D. D 


Of the above list of Moderators the following are not 
now members of the Synod of Minnesota: Rev. David R. 
Breed, D. D., Rev. Adam W. Ringland, D. D., Rev. John 
Barbour, D. D., Rev. Allan Bell, D. D., Rev. William G. 
Covert, D. D., Rev. William E. Bates, Rev. Andrew B. 
Meldrum, D. D., Rev. Albert B. Marshall, D. D., Rev. 
Samuel A. Jamieson, Rev. Joseph C. Robinson, D. D., Rey. 
Samuel E. P. White, Rev. Robert Brown, LL. B., Rev. 
Menry B. Sutherland, Rev. Murdock McLeod, D. D., Rev. 
James B. Lyle, D. D., and Rev. Thomas D. Whittles, D. D. 

In the progress and activities of the Synod through 
the years the elders have had an important part. Theo-_ 
retically our Church courts, above the session, are com- 
posed of an equal number of ministers and elders. Tn 
the General Assembly this is actually the case, but in — 
our Synod this equality is not realized for the simple rea-_ 
son that while every church is entitled to be represented — 
by an elder at each meeting of the body and all churches 4 
are urged to send elders yet comparatively few appoint — 
them. Many sessions doubtless regard such a represen-_ 
tation more as a privilege than a duty. | 


Some churches are always or nearly always repre- 
sented; others occasionally send an elder, while many — 
more are rarely if ever thus represented. The latter i 
class is, for the most part, composed of churches that are 
small or remote. Some sessions have never acquired the | 
habit of being represented and therefore. the question of 
sending or not sending a delegate is probably seldom 
raised. If an elder would volunteer to go he would, no 
doubt, be gladly appointed; but elders are usually busy 
men. The time and expense involved in attending are 


considerable, So no one offers. Some of the larger 
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churehes pay the expense of their delegates. That helps 
representation, and is a plan every church should adopt, 
if possible, for it is only just that the church and not 
its representative should meet the expense involved. 
As a result of all this the number of elders in attendance 
is usually about one-third of the number of ministers; 
while at almost every meeting of Synod there are one 
or two Presbyteries, sometimes more, which are not rep- 
resented by elders at all. 

The elders who are present, however, usually take a 
more or less active part in the proceedings and have a 
considerable influence in determining the action of the 
body. This is ordinarily done not so much in debate as 
in the work of the committees where they are almost al- 
Ways represented, and also by their votes. At every 
meeting of Synod, however, there are at least a few lay- 
men who enter heartily into the discussions and have a 
eonsiderable part in shaping legislation, sometimes rising 
to leadership. 

But it is in the Presbyteries- and especially in .the in- 
dividual churehes that the elders exert their greatest 
influence in directing the activities and life of the Church. 
In the individual chureh they, with the pastor, constitute 
the governing body. As in the session the elders are in 
the overwhelming majority, upon them rests chiefly re- 
sponsibility for the spiritual oversight of the Church. 
While, of course, other factors enter into the problem, 
the growth and prosperity of the Church, especially in 
the highest’ realm, depends upon their wisdom, fidelity 
and consecration to the Master. Upon the elders the 
pastor depends for counsel and cooperation; and as they 
uphold his hands can he hope for large success in his 
work and plans. 

We believe that through the years, from the begin- 
ning, the churches of Synod have been blessed by a faith- 
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ful eldership. The prosperity of the congregations, the ; 
persistence with which, often under unfavorable condi- — 
tions, they have pushed their work, their continued 
growth, their widening influence for good and above all | 
the many tokens they have had, from time to time, of 
the divine blessing, evidences this fact. Without true 
men of God in the sessions such results could not be ac- 
complished. 

The type of men who have yearly represented the — 
churches at the annual meetings of Synod has spoken — 
well for the high character of the sessions from which 
they came. 

Some of these elders have served their churches for — 
a generation or more and have had a not inconsiderable — 
part in directing the affairs of the Synod. 


The history of Presbyterianism in the Northwest — 


could not well be written without mention of such elders r 


as Henry M. Knox, William B. Dean, S. J. R. MeMillan, 4 
Wilford L. Wilson, Robert P. Lewis and D. W. Ingersoll | 
of St. Paul; Richard Chute, Isaac MeNair, Charles E. 
Vanderburgh, Ell Torrance, Charles T. Thompson, Wil- 
ham M. Tenney and H. P. Van Cleve, of Minneapolis; 
Edward J. Pond of Shakopee; T. H. Titus of Rochester; — 
Allen Chaney and H. M. Palm of Worthington; A. D. — 
Seward and Myron G, Willard of Mankato; C. B. Miner _ 
of Winnebago City; Wilson Holt of Owatonna; J. W._ 
Cowing of Jackson; J. W. Treadwell of St. Peter; James 
Compton of Fergus Falls; H. W. Coffin and William D. 
Edson of Duluth. . 

Most of these brethren served in the early days of | 
the Synod and almost all of their names are now to be ~ 
starred but others of like faithfulness and efficiency have 
arisen to take their places, many of whom have also 
served many years. 
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Beside those above named, therefore, other lists could 
be made of those who are entitled to a like recognition 
and honor for the services they have rendered. 

It is to be hoped that our Synod in the future will 
be as blessed in its eldership as it has been in the past. 

It is an interesting fact and worth recording, since it 
speaks volumes for the orderliness of its proceedings and 
the general wisdom of its action through the years, that 
the records of Synod have been so uniformly approved, 
year by year, as they have come before the General As- 
sembly for review. Only twice in its history have any 
exceptions been made to its minutes and that was for 
not opening a particular session with prayer. In both 
instances, however, this was a mistake of the Assembly’s 
Committee of Review, which in one instance mistook a 
recess for an adjournment; and in the other failed to 
note that it was recorded that a half hour’s devotional 
service had preceded the opening of the day’s business 
session. This was the form of record then commonly. 
used by the Assembly itself in its own minutes to intro- 
duce the proceedings of each day. Thus these two ex- 
- ceptions were unjustified. 

As the close of this history is reached and the long 
way 1s reviewed as it extends back for nearly a century 
certain characteristics of the life and spirit of Synod are 
deeply impressed upon the record. 

1. Perhaps the most impressive of these is that of 
the unbroken harmony that has prevailed during this 
entire period, 

There have never been divisions nor parties nor con- 
froversies. Sometimes there have been decided differ- 
ences of opinion, as men of positive convictions upon 
measures proposed have contended for what they 
deemed right and wise, but when action has been taken, 
while there may have been disappointment and anxious 
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forebodings on the part of some as to the result, there 


has never been left bitterness nor estrangement, much — 
less any permanent divisions. The minority has always. 
yielded gracefully to the majority. Rarely, however, — 


has there been even any serious difference of sentiment ; 


and never has Synod been divided on a question of doc- 


trine or principle. 


The period following Reunion in 1870 was a time when, ~ 


if ever, such differences might have been expected, yet, 


as has been already stated, never was a vote then taken ~ 


where the old line of division was disclosed or where it 
was possible by a member’s vote to know to which of the 
former branches of the Church he had belonged. 

2. A more remarkable fact still, closely connected 
with the foregoing, is that the Synod of Minnesota has 
never had a heresy trial. If any such cases have arisen 
in the Presbyteries, which is doubtful, they never have 
reached the Synod. This is a matter for profound thanks- 
. giving for such trials almost always disttirb more or less 
seriously the peace of the Church, and alienate from her 
some who may sympathize with the accused personally 
or with his views. 

This absence of heresy trials, however, has not been 
due to a perfect agreement among members of Synod 
on all theological questions. Probably the Synod has al- 
ways fairly presented a cross section of the Presbyterian 
Church in its theological views. Every school of thought 
in the Church at Large has been represented in Minne- 
sota, from extreme conservatism to advance liberalism, 
but whatever the differences, and sometimes they appear, 
there has been no disposition to institute proceedings 


against any man because he may have wandered in some > 


particulars from what was considered by others the strict 

path of orthodoxy. Never on the floor of Synod has the 

soundness in the faith of any member been seriously ques- 
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tioned. There has uniformly prevailed, on the contrary, 
a spirit of tolerance, of mutual confidence and charity. of 
judgment. The Synod of Minnesota has thus endeavored 
and most successfully ‘‘to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace.’’ 

3. In all its history the Synod has never been un- 
duly controlled by individuals or groups of individuals. 
There have been no all powerful cliques; no one person 
or set of persons whose approval of any given measure 
must be obtained before there could be hope of securing 
for it a favorable consideration by the body itself. 

The Synod has never had what is known in political 
parlance as a ‘‘boss’’ or ‘‘bloes.’’ It has had leaders, 
men of influence, whose views and judgment carried 
weight because of what they were or represented but it 
has never had a dictator. The spirit of the body has al- 
ways been to the last degree democratic and independent. 

The utmost liberty has been given in discussions that 
all parties interested might have a full and fair hearing 
and all views be presented. If any limitations have been 
put upon debate, and some limitations are at times nec- 
essary in every deliberative body that is to properly fune- 
tion, it has been from a lack of time and never from a 
disposition to deprive any one of a full opportunity to 
express himself. 

4. The Synod from first to last has given great em- 
phasis to Christian education. 

From the days of Dr. Neill, the pioneer Presbyterian 
Missionary to the white settlers, to the last meeting of 
the body there has rarely been a Session when this sub- 
ject was not only considered but was made prominent. 
Often it has occupied the chief attention of the members. 

As has already been stated, to Dr. Neill chiefly is to 
be attributed the emphasis thus given this important sub- 
ject, for from the beginning he not only kept it before 
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the body year by year but made it the endeavor of his 
life to accomplish its realization in the establishment in 
Minnesota of a school of higher Christian education un- 
der Presbyterian control. 7 
Maealester College is the fruitage of these efforts. 
Albert Lea College, while it lived, was another expres- 
sion of Synod’s interest in Christian education; and the 
large plans that have lately been pushed for the further 
endowment and development of Macalester evidence that 
Synod’s zeal and vision in the matter of higher Christian 
education have by no means diminished in these latter 
days. 
5. The Synod also has always been loyal to the work 

of the Church at Large. It has not expended its whole 
thought, efforts and means upon its own field. Until at 
least the later years it might, with considerable plausi- 
bility and show of justification, have done this because 
of the pressing needs of its home work. 
But while it doubtless has not done all that it should” 
for the Boards of the Church it has not only recognized — 
but emphasized the duty of their support by gifts, by 
prayers and by cooperation. q 
Each meeting of the body has been largely oceupie | 
with the consideration of the general work and interests” 
of the whole Church; and it has constantly urged regu- 
lar contributions from all churches. The fact that Synod, 
since the Reunion of 1870, has contributed over five mil- | 
lion dollars to the benevolent Boards of the Church and 
that in some years it has been the banner Synod of the 
whole Church in its benevolent offerings per capita of 
membership, evidences that it has not been unmindful of 
its obligations to the Church at Large. q 
Especially has Synod ever recognized its responsibility 

in the work of evangelizing the non-Christian world. 
Foreign Missions has had a large place in its thoughts 
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its efforts and its gifts. To the women of the Church is 
chiefly due the credit of developing and expressing this 
spirit of missions. Their societies have kept alive the - 
sacred torch in almost every church. The efforts of the 
women have been more constant, systematic and self-sac- 
rificing than that of the men. To them directly and in- 
directly is largely due the fact that our churches, during 
the past half century and more, are credited with gifts 
to Foreign Missions amounting to one and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars. 


The Synod has also given its sons and daughters to 
this work. There is no way of determining just how 
many of our young people have consecrated themselves 
to this task but they have gone out year by year from 
many Minnesota homes and today Synod is represented 


on foreign fields by a score or more of such workers. 


6. The Synod has ever maintained a friendly atti- 
tude towards all Christian bodies. So far as the writer 
ean recall no unkind word or criticism has ever been 
spoken on the floor of Synod against any denomination 
however widely it may have differed from ourselves in 
doctrines or methods. Churches in fraternal relations 
with the General Assembly have frequently been repre- 
sented by delegates at the annual meetings of Synod to 
present brotherly greetings from their own churches; 


‘and they have always been welcomed. Delegates have 


been sent also by Synod to carry similar fraternal mes- 
sages in return. 

This very admirable custom was more generally ob- 
served in early days than in later years. If it has fallen 
somewhat into disuse it has not been from any diminu- 
tion of fraternal feeling. Probably the pressure of busi- 
ness accounts for the oversight. Certainly it is not the 


result of any change of sentiment or policy. 
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It is always customary when ministers of other evan- 
velical bodies are present at the meetings of Synod to 
ask them to sit as ‘‘corresponding members.’’ 

The spirit of Synod towards the brethren of other 
churches has been that of the apostle when he wrote 
‘‘Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity.”’ 4 

The end of this History finds the Synod composed of 
8 presbyteries and 268 churches with a resident mem- 
bership of 36,750. The ministers on the roll number 215 
and the Sunday school enrollment is 36,000. 

The total annual contributions for all purposes still 
continue above the million dollar mark and for the year 
ending March, 1927, aggregated $1,228,286. This brings 
the total contributions from the Reunion in 1870 to 
almost $25,000,000. | 

It is natural to ask, ater such a review of the past 
as we have had, what of the future? Let it be remem- 
bered, however, that this is a work of history, not of 
prophecy. What God may have in the future for the 
Synod of Minnesota and its work, only He knows, but 
His goodness and guidance in the past give just grounds 
for looking forward with hope and courage. i 

Certainly the outlook today is full of promise. If 
there are any clouds above the horizon of tomorrow they 
are few and by no means threatening. 

So far as human foresight can determine the larger 
achievements and the more abundant fruitage are yet to 
come. To realize what faith’s vision thus pictures should 
be the prayer and endeavor of every individual and every 
organization connected with the Synod of Minnesota. 
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